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I 


WE do not hear much now from the 


German intellectuals. Some of the pro-, 


fessors are writing for the German 


ing silent in public. The famous Nine- 


ty- -three are not issuing any more pro--, 


clamations. When your armies -aré 
moving swiftly and gloriously forward 
under the banners of sweetness and 
light, to carry the proper civilization to 
an improperly educated and improper- 
ly thinking world, it is easier to make 
declarations of what is going to happen, 
and why it is, than when your armies 
are struggling for life with their backs 
to the wall — of a French village they 
have shot and burned to ruin for a rea- 
son that does not seem so good a reason 
now. 

But some of the intellectuals still 
speak in the old strain in private. It 
has been my peculiar privilege to talk 
through long evening hours with a few 
of these men at Headquarters. Not ex- 
actly the place, one would think, for 
meeting these men, but let us say this 
for them: some of them fight as well as 
talk. And they fight, not simply be- 
cause they are forced to, but because, 
curiously enough, they believe much of 
their talk. That is one of the dangers 
from the Germans to which the world 
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is exposed: they really believe much of 
what they say. 
A word of explanation about the 


. Headquarters; ax, d how, I- happened to 
«.: be there.: It; was. it-is no longer, and 
newspapers, but most of themare kéep- * 


that is why I can speak more free- 
ly about it — not cnly Headquarters 
byt: the-Great Headqtarters -— Grosses 


* Hduptquartier — of all the German 


Armies of the West. Here were big Von 
Schoeler, General-Intendant, and the 
scholarly-looking Von Freytag, Gen- 
eral-Quartiermeister, with his unschol- 
arly looking, burly chief of staff, Von 
Zoellner. Here also were Von Falk- 
enhayn, the Kaiser’s Chief of Staff, 
and sometimes even the All-Highest 
himself, who never missed the Sunday 
morning service in the long low corru- 
gated-iron shed which looked all too 
little like a royal chapel ever to inter- 
est a flitting French bomber. 

But not only was this small gray 
town on the Meuse, just where the 
water pours out of its beautiful cafion 
course through the Ardennes, the head- 
quarters of the German General Staff 
— it was also the station, by arrange- 
ment with the staff, of the American 
Relief Commission’s humble ununi- 
formed chief representative for the 
North of France (occupied French ter- 
ritory). For several months I held this 
position, living with the German officer 
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detached from the General Quarter- 
master’s staff to protect me — and 
watch me. Later, too, as director of the 
Commission at Brussels, I had frequent 
occasion to visit Headquarters for con- 
ferences with officers of the General 
Staff. It was thus that I had oppor- 
tunity for these Headquarters Nights. 

Among the officers and officials of 
Headquarters there were many strong 
and keen German militaristic brains, — 
that goes without saying, — but there 
were also a few of the professed intel- 
lectuals — men who had exchanged, 
for the moment, the academic robes of 
the Aula for the field-gray uniforms of 
the army. The second commandant 
of the Headquarters town was a profes- 
sor of j jurispiudene e.at-the Univ ersity. , 


of Marburg; and an infantry: captain, ; 4 


who lived in the house with my guar-" 
dian officer and. me, is the professor of 
zoology in .one-o: the farger: Ge 


universities, and one of the ‘rnost' Sril-- : 
liant of present-day biologists. I do not 
wish to indicate his person more par- 


ticularly, for I shall say some hard 
things about him, —or about him as re- 
presentative of many, —and we are 
friends. Indeed, he was Privat-docent 
in charge of the laboratory in which I 
worked years ago at the University of 
Leipzig, and we have been correspon- 
dents and friends ever since. How he 
came to be at Headquarters, and at 
precisely the same time that I was 
there, is a story which has its interest, 
but cannot be told at present. 

Our house was rather a favored cen- 
tre, for ‘my officer,’ Graf W., — he al- 
ways called me ‘my American,’ but he 
could no more get away from me than 
I from him, — is a generous entertain- 
er, and our dinners were rarely without 
guests from other headquarters houses. 
Officers, from veteran generals down to 
pink-cheeked lieutenants, came to us 
and asked us to them. The discussions, 
begun at dinner, lasted long into the 
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night. They sat late, these German 
officers, over their abundant wine 
French vintages conveniently arranged 
for. And always we talked and tried 
to understand one another; to get the 
other man’s point of view, his Weltan- 
schauung. 

Well, I say it dispassionately but 
with conviction: if I understand theirs, 
it is a point of view that will never al- 
low any land or people controlled by it 
to exist peacefully by the side of a peo- 
ple governed by our point of view. For 
their point of view does not permit of a 
live-and-let-live kind of carrying on. 
It is a point of view that justifies itself 
by a whole-hearted acceptance of the 
worst of Neo-Darwinism, the Allmacht 
of natural selection applied rigorously 
to human life and society and Kultur. 

Professor von Flussen — that is not 
his name — isa biologist. Soam I. So 


“we talk ed out the biological argument 


fer: war, and especially for this war. 
The captain-professor has a logically 
constructed argument why, for the 
good of the world, there should be 
this war, and why, for the good of the 
world, the Germans should win it, win 
it completely and terribly. Perhaps I 
can state his argument clearly enough, 
so that others may see and accept his 
reasons, too. Unfortunately for the 
peace of our evenings, I was never con- 
vinced. That is, never convinced that 
for the good of the world the Germans 
should win this war, completely and 
terribly. I was convinced, however, 
that this war once begun must be 
fought to a finish of decision — a fin- 
ish that will determine whether or 
not Germany’s point of view is to rule 
the world. And this conviction, thus 
gained, meant the conversion of a paci- 
fist to an ardent supporter, not of War, 
but of this war; of fighting this war 
to a definitive end — that end to be 
Germany’s conversion to be a good 
Germany, or not much of any Germany 
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at all. My ‘ Headquarters Nights ’ are 
the confessions of a converted pacifist. 

In talking it out biologically, we 
agreed that the human race is subject 
to the influence of the fundamental 
biologic laws of variation, heredity, 
selection, and so forth, just as are all 
other animal —and_ plant — kinds. 
The factors of organic evolution, gen- 
erally, are factors in human natural 
evolution. Man has risen from his 
primitive bestial stage of glacial time, 
a hundred or several hundred thousand 
years ago, when he was animal among 
animals, to the stage of to-day, always 
under the influence of these great evo- 
lutionary factors, and partly by virtue 
of them. But he does not owe all of 
his progress to these factors, or, least 
of all, to any one of them, as natural 
selection, a thesis Professor von Flussen 
seemed ready to maintain. 

Natural selection depends for its 
working on a rigorous and ruthless 
struggle for existence. Yet this strug- 
gle has its ameliorations, even as re- 
gards the lower animals, let alone man. 

There are three general phases of 
this struggle: — 

1. An inter-specific struggle, or the 
lethal competition among different ani- 
mal kinds for food, space, and oppor- 
tunity to increase; 

2. An intra-specific struggle, or 
lethal competition among the individ- 
uals of a single species resultant on the 
over-production due to natural multi- 
plication by geometric progression; 
and, 

3. The constant struggle of individ- 
uals and species against the rigors of 
climate, the danger of storm, flood, 
drought, cold, and heat. 

Now any animal kind and its indi- 
viduals may be continually exposed to 
all of these phases of the struggle for 
existence, or, on the other hand, any 
one or more of these phases may be 
largely ameliorated or even abolished 
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for a given species and its individuals. 
This amelioration may come about 
through a happy accident of time or 
place, or because of the adoption by 
the species of a habit or mode of life 
that continually protects it from a cer- 
tain phase of the struggle. 

For example, the voluntary or in- 
voluntary migration of representatives 
of a species hard pressed to exist in its 
native habitat, may release it from the 
too severe rigors of a destructive cli- 
mate, or take it beyond the habitat of 
its most dangerous enemies, or give it 
the needed space and food for the sup- 
port of a numerous progeny. Thus, 
such a single phenomenon as migration 
might ameliorate any one or more of 
the several phases of the struggle for 
existence. 

Again, the adoption by two widely 
distinct and perhaps antagonistic spe- 
cies of a commensal or symbiotic life, 
based on the mutual-aid principle, — 
thousands of such cases are familiar 
to naturalists, — would ameliorate or 
abolish the inter-specific struggle be- 
tween these two species. Even more 
effective in the modification of the in- 
fluence due toa bitter struggle for ex- 
istence, is the adoption by a species of 
an altruistic or communistic mode of 
existence so far as its own individuals 
are concerned. This, of course, would 
largely ameliorate for that species the 
intra-specific phase of its struggle for 
life. Such animal altruism, and the bi- 
ological success of the species exhibit- 
ing it, is familiarly exemplified by the 
social insects (ants, bees, and wasps). 

As a matter of fact, this reliance by 
animal kinds for success in the world 
upon a more or less extreme adoption 
of the mutual-aid principle, as contrast- 
ed with the mutual-fight principle, is 
much more widely spread among the 
lower animals than familiarly recog- 
nized, while in the case of man, it has 
been the greatest single factor in the 
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achievement of his proud biological po- 
sition as king of living creatures. 

Altruism — or mutual aid, as the bi- 
ologists prefer to call it, to escape the 
implication of assuming too much con- 
sciousness in it — is just as truly a fun- 
damental biologic factor of evolution 
as is the cruel, strictly self-regarding, 
exterminating kind of struggle for ex- 
istence with which the Neo-Darwinists 
try to fill our eyes and ears, to the ex- 
clusion of the recognition of all other 
factors. 

Professor von Flussen is Neo-Dar- 
winian, as are most German biologists 
and natural philosophers. The creed 
of the Allmacht of a natural selection 
based on violent and fatal competitive 
struggle is the gospel of the German 
intellectuals; all else is illusion and 
anathema. The mutual-aid principle is 
recognized only as restricted to its ap- 
plication within limited groups. For in- 
stance, it may and does exist, and to 
positive biological benefit, within sin- 
gle ant communities, but the different 
ant kinds fight desperately with each 
other, the stronger destroying or en- 
slaving the weaker. Similarly, it may 
exist to advantage within the limits of 
organized human groups—as _ those 
which are ethnographically, nationally, 
or otherwise variously delimited. But 
as with the different ant species, strug- 
gle — bitter, ruthless struggle — is the 
ruleamong thedifferent human groups. 

This struggle not only must go on, 
for that is the natural law, but it should 
go on, so that this natural law may 
work out in its cruel, inevitable way 
the salvation of the human species. By 
its salvation is meant its desirable 
natural evolution. That human group 
which is in the most advanced evolu- 
tionary stage as regards internal or- 
ganization and form of social relation- 
ship is best, and should, for the sake of 
the species, be preserved at the expense 
of the less advanced, the less effective. 
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It should win in the struggle for exist- 
ence, and this struggle should occur 
precisely that the various types may 
be tested, and the best not only pre- 
served, but put in position to impose its 
kind of social organization —its Kultur 
—on the others, or, alternatively to 
destroy and replace them. 

This is the disheartening kind of ar- 
gument that I faced at Headquarters; 
argument logically constructed on prem- 
ises chosen by the other fellow. Add 
to these assumed premises of the All- 
macht of struggleand selection based on 
it, and the contemplation of mankind 
as a congeries of different, mutually 
irreconcilable kinds, like the different 
ant species, the additional assumption 
that the Germans are the chosen race, 
and German social and political organ- 
ization the chosen type of human com- 
munity life, and you have a wall of 
logic and conviction that you can 
break your head against but can never 
shatter— by headwork. You long for 
the muscles of Samson. 


II 


The danger from Germany is, I have 
said, that the Germans believe what 
they say. And they act on this belief. 
Professor von Flussen says that this 
war is necessary as a test of the Ger- 
man position and claim. If Germany is 
beaten, it will prove that she has moved 
along the wrong evolutionary line, and 
should be beaten. If she wins, it will 
prove that she is on the right way, and 
that the rest of the world, at least that 
part which we and the Allies represent, 
is on the wrong way and should, for 
the sake of the right evolution of the 
human race, be stopped, and put on 
the right way — or else be destroyed, 
as unfit. 

Professor von Flussen is sure that 
Germany’s way is the right way, and 
that the biologic evolutionary factors 
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are so all-controlling in determining 
human destiny, that this being bio- 
logically right is certain to insure Ger- 
man victory. If the wrong and un- 
natural alternative of an Allied victory 
should obtain, then he would prefer to 
die in the catastrophe and not have to 
live in a world perversely resistant to 
natural law. He means it all. He will 
act on this belief. He does act on it, 
indeed. He opposes all mercy, all com- 
promise with human soft-heartedness. 
Apart from his horrible academic casu- 
istry and his conviction that the indi- 
vidual is nothing, the State all, he is a 
reasoning and a warm-hearted man. 
So are some other Germans. But for 
him and them the test of right in this 
struggle is success in it. So let every 
means to victory be used. The only 
intelligence Germans should follow in 
these days is the intelligence of the 
General Staff; the only things to be- 
lieve and to repeat are the statements 
of the official bureau of publicity. 

There is no reasoning with this sort 
of thing, no finding of any heart or 
soul in it. There is only one kind of 
answer: resistance by brutal force; war 
to a decision. It is the only argument 
in rebuttal understandable of these 
men at Headquarters into whose hands 
the German people have put their 
destiny. 


One evening we had a larger and 
more distinguished dinner group than 
usual. The Duke of ,a@ veteran 
of 1870 and very close to the Kaiser, 
altogether a personage, had come by 
motor with a small staff from his head- 
quarters near the Champagne front. 
My officer was all of a flutter with the 
importance and excitement of the 
event. He coached all of us — order- 
lies, myself, and resident guests — as 
to our proper behavior during the visit. 


This was to consist chiefly of much stiff 


standing up, repeated formal bows, 
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and respectful silence. No one was to 
start anything on his own initiative. 
We were to take the conversational cue 
from His Highness. The Commandant- 
professor of jurisprudence was there, 
and a casual baron or two, and various 
headquarters officers. 

The duke entered, to find us a fixed 
row of effigies, hands on trouser-seams, 
eyes front, chins up, in the receiving- 
room. His Highness was a small be- 
whiskered gentleman, very abrupt and 
disconcerting in manner, but not at 
all stupid, and very ready to express 
his opinions on all subjects of war and 
church history, his hobby. 

As he surveyed the row of effigies his 
keen eye spotted the ununiformed 
American, and he directed a question- 
ing look toward Graf W., the host. My 
officer made a concise explanation of 
the situation, which the duke acknow- 
ledged with a grunt of understanding 
and the sharp question, — 

‘But does he speak German?’ 

Graf W. hastened to declare, ‘ Wie 
ein Eingeborener’—like a native, — 
which is far from true. Another grunt 
of satisfaction, a critical stare of ex- 
amination, and finally a direct phrase 
of formal recognition. I reserved any 
exhibition of my fluent German, and 
merely bowed. My officer gave me an 
expressive look of approval and found 
a later chance to congratulate me on 
my ‘success.’ I suppose not being or- 
dered out of the room may be called 
success, under the circumstances. 

After giving the whole row a final 
looking-over, His Highness mumbled 
something, whereupon an _ aide-de- 
camp stepped briskly up, clicked heels, 
and held out to him a small box con- 
taining several medals on yellow rib- 
bons. They were the insignia of some 
minor order in his duchy. He present- 
ed one to one of the barons, one to 
the commandant-professor of jurispru- 
dence, and one to — my officer’s chief 
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orderly, who acted as house barber and 
head waiter! The baron and professor 
had done their best and deepest bowing, 
but when Miiller’s turn came, it was 
like morning gymnastics in the bed- 
room. ‘Touch toes ten times with 
finger-tips, legs remaining unbent.’ I 
fancied that the baron and professor 
became less satisfied with their honor, 
the more Miiller waxed enthusiastic. 
In fact, they did not put on their or- 
ders immediately; Miiller did. Finally, 
my officer got our barber to stop bow- 
ing,—the duke wasn’t even secing 
him,—and we went into the dining- 
room. 

At dinner the personally conducted 
conversation leaped suddenly from 
church history to Zeppelining. It was 
just after one of those earlier London 
raids, when the great city was practi- 
cally defenseless, and the German news- 
papers had been full for several days of 
accounts of the enormous damage and 
losses of life achieved by the raid. Asa 
matter of fact there were some horrors 
— not extensive but intensive horrors: 
women and babies in several houses, 
and an omnibusful of passengers in 
a by-street, sickeningly mangled and 
murdered. 

The duke declared that Zeppelining 
was stupid and the men who ordered 
it fools. The table was struck silent. 
A duke close to the Kaiser might say 
such a thing, but no less a personage. 
Zeppelining had been declared wise 
and good by the General Staff and the 
Berlin official publicity bureau. It was 
therefore wise and good. So one of the 
barons ventured to remonstrate. It 
was the one who had received his or- 
der along with Miiller, and in whom the 
champagne had perhaps let some ob- 
scure natural feeling of resentment get 
the better of the well-learned feeling of 
proper gratitude for his dubious dis- 
tinction. 

‘But His Highness will recall,’ said 


the baron, ‘the military advantage of 
Zeppelining: the value of holding guns 
and gunners in England which might 
otherwise be sent to the battle-line, 
and the blowing up of munition facto- 
ries, and the — ah — the terror and the 
—well, the military advantage gener- 
ally. One must not consider the — 
ah — other side of the matter. A few 
— ah — non-combatants, perhaps, but 
the military advantage, that is the 
sole criterion.’ 

His Highness snorted audibly and 
visibly. 

‘That is, of course, all that one does 
take into consideration. It is precisely 
and only because there is no military 
advantage in Zeppelining that it is stu- 
pid and the men who order it are stupid 
pigs. We don’t blow up any munition 
factories, and for every miserable wom- 
an killed, hundreds, aye, thousands of 
Englishmen rush into the army to come 
over to the front and fight us. Weare 
doing their recruiting for them.’ He 
fixed the squirming recipient of his 
yellow ribbon witha cold gray eye. ‘We 
are all only thinking of the military ad- 
vantage. What are a few — oh, pouf, 
why talk of it? My dear baron, I am 
perhapsas mucha military man as you’ 
(this was withering scorn: the baron 
was the Headquarters reader of foreign 
newspapers!), ‘and I repeat: Zeppelin- 
ing is bad, and it is bad simply and en- 
tirely because it has no military advan- 
tage.’ 

That ended Zeppelining for the mo- 
ment, until unlucky I — Well, the very 
next subject introduced was the atti- 
tude of the neutral world, America in 
particular, toward Germany. The news- 
paper-reading baron suddenly turned 
to me. 

‘Why is this universal hate of Ger- 
many? Why do you Americans hate 
us?’ 

It was too soon after what I had just 
heard. I blurted out, — 
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‘For things like the military advan- 
tage of Zeppelining.’ 

My officer gave a scrape anda lurch; 
something tipped over. Then he stared 
— all of us stared — at the duke. His 
Highness did not order me to the firing 
squad or even to the cells. He did noth- 
ing, said nothing, to show any displeas- 
ure. He looked steadily and thought- 
fully at me, and then gruffly indicated 
his pleasure that the company should 
rise from the table. My officer recov- 
ered his color and his equanimity. 

I believe that His Highness knew 
that answer all the time. But the rest 
did not, and they do not understand it 
now. ‘Military advantage,’ ‘ military 
expediency” — how often have these 
phrases blocked us of the Relief Com- 
mission in our efforts in Belgium and 
North France! No mercy, no ‘women- 
and-children’ appeals; no hesitation to 
use the torch and the firing squad, de- 
portation, and enslavement. And it is 
all a part of Professor von Flussen’s 
philosophy; the pale ascetic intellec- 
tual and the burly, red-faced butcher 
meet on common ground here. And 
then they wonder why the world comes 
together to resist this philosophy — 
and this butchery — to the death! 


Til 


Late one afternoon we left Head- 
quarters to dine with General von R. 
down near the Champagne front. Mr. 
Hoover, Chairman of the Commission, 
and Mr. White, of its London office, 
had come over to Brussels and on to 
Headquarters for a conference in con- 
nection with our work in Northern 
France; and so we were all to go with 
my officer and two or three other men 
of the General Staff to receive this 
special attention from a commanding 
general at the front. 

We made an imposing procession in 
three big gray military cars running 


swiftly to the south. As the general’s 
chief of staff, who had come to Head- 
quarters to escort us personally, spoke 
no English and did not like to hear 
English spoken, he took me alone with 
him in his car. He was a taciturn crus- 
ty major, with a thin, stern face and 
tight lips. 

His first remarks were certain di- 
rect questions about conditions in Lon- 
don and England. I could reply only 
that, if such questions were asked me 
in England about Germany or German- 
occupied territory, I would not answer 
them. He did not like it, but after a 
little bullying settled into moody si- 
lence, occasionally broken by curt re- 
marks to me, and brutally put instruc- 
tions to his soldier chauffeur. It was 
evident that he did not like the idea of 
his general’s showing this high courtesy 
to the intruding Yankees. It was not 
a pleasant excursion for any of us, and 
yet it was a beautiful two hours’ ride 
over smooth tree-lined roads, — the 
trees are mostly gone now, — through 
picturesque country of wide outlooks. 

Just at dusk we climbed slowly up a 
gentle hill-slope. As we reached the flat 
summit and sped along over it, one 
could see the road stretching far ahead, 
a gently irregular white line dipping 
out of sight into a valley in front, but 
reappearing on the farther up-slope and 
running therestraight away into invisi- 
bility. Just at the horizon, where the 
hilltop met the heavens and the road 
disappeared, the tower of alittlechurch 
silhouetted itself against the darkening 
blue of the evening sky. 

‘That is the road to Rheims,’ mut- 
tered my companion. ‘You can see it 
from that church.’ 

I thrilled. The road to Rheims! 
Rheims just there in front, and a shell 
bursting over it — over the Cathedral, 
say — could be seen from that little 
church. I wanted to go right on along 
that white line to that hilltop. 
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Later I really did go there, and be- 
yond it even to the very verge of the 
sad city itself. There is an extraordi- 
nary little village of cellars — the houses 
above are mere stone-heaps — just be- 
hind the German trenches in front of 
Rheims. These cellars are occupied by 
two hundred and thirty-three women 
and girls, sixty-seven children, and four 
tottering old men, the total remaining 
population of a once picturesque and 
crowded village. We wanted them to 
come away, and be housed farther back 
from the line. But they prefer to live 
‘at home.’ And so we have fed these 
women and children there two years. 
They live in their cellars, with the 
shells moaning back and forth over 
them whenever there is ‘desultory ar- 
tillery firing before Rheims.’ 

As we were running swiftly over the 
flat hill-summit with the long view in 
front of us, our driver, without being 
instructed — and cursed — by the 
major, suddenly slowed the car, and I 
noted the major staring hard at a sol- 
There 


dier’s grave by the roadside. 
had been hard fighting all about here 
and the graves were numerous along 


the way. My companion turned ab- 
ruptly to me, with a thumb-jerk to- 
ward the grave. 

“He was my best friend,’ he said 
gruffly; and with another jerk to the 
front, he added, ‘ And my brother lies 
under the shadows of that church- 
tower there on the hill.’ 

I forgave him his gruffness. 

Arrived at the general’s headquar- 
ters in a French industrial town now 
half in ruins, we walked by a stiff row 
of orderlies into a spacious house, and 
were shown by other orderlies and a 
young lieutenant to an upstairs room 
to brush off the white chalk-dust of the 
Champagne road. My officer had re- 
mained below. Suddenly he came into 
our room, excited and with a face of 
much concern. He told us swiftly that 
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a translation of President Wilson’s 
latest note, a short and sharp one, had 
just been telephoned to the general 
from Berlin. And the general and 
everybody downstairs were violently 
incensed. He wondered whether one of 
us had not better get suddenly ill, so 
that we should have to go back at once 
without staying for dinner. 

This seemed absurd. We said that 
the general could get ill and call off the 
dinner if he wanted to, but we should 
not. Poor Graf W.! He had been 
trained to abuse his subordinates and 
cringe before his superiors, and it was 
really a horrible position for him; he 
felt, in a way, responsible for his 
Yankees, and he wanted the occasion 
to go off pleasantly. However, we 
had not written the note, or done any- 
thing except come, with no anticipa- 
tions of pleasure, to eat dinner with the 
general! And so we insisted on going 
down. 

It was a strenuous meal, not because 
of an overabundance of things to eat, 
— it is a long time now since there has 
been too much to eat in Germany, 
even among generals, — but because 
of the situation. The general and his 
staff were always polite, but never 
more than that. They were perfectly 
correct and perfectly reserved. We 
talked much and said little. The gen- 
eral declared an interest in ‘ caring for 
the people.’ He was trying to reéstab- 
lish the industries of the region, he said. 
I had noted the stacks of two factories 
smoking as we entered the town. Such 
sights in Belgium and North France 
have been unusual for two years, and 
attract attention. I said we were very 
glad to learn of his interest, and asked 
what the factories were. He turned to 
the gentleman on his other side. But a 
less discerning young officer across the 
table said they were making corrugated 
iron. This is an article much used in 
and behind the trenches. 
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There is also much cutting of trees 
— French trees — and sawing of lum- 
ber going on in occupied France. Wood 
is also much used in the trenches. And 
large herds of cattle are being pastured 
in French pastures. They are German 
cattle for the soldiers. The French 
cattle have long ago been eaten by 
them. 

I suppose all this is just war. But 
when such things are given the color 
before the world of ‘restoring the indus- 
tries of the people,’ the specific object 
of this restoration should be told. The 
bald truth is that Governor von Bis- 
sing’s repeated declarations of rehab- 
ilitating industries in Belgium, and 
the similar statements of the General 
Staff for Northern France, are equivo- 
cations. What has been strongly at- 
tempted has been a forced exploitation 
of the people for German military 
advantage. It has been resisted by the 
simple but brave and patriotic work- 
ingmen of the occupied territories with 
a success that seems incredible in the 


face of the guns and deporting trains 
all too familiar to them. It is true, as 
has been said in criticism of them, that 
the Belgians do not work. They have 
little work of their own they can do, 
and they will not work for the Ger- 


mans. That is one of the reasons for 
the deportations, which have been, by 
the way, one of the greatest of German 
blunders — and _ brutalities — in this 
war. But I must not write of Belgium 
now; Headquarters was in Northern 
France. 


It was not all sticking at Headquar- 
ters. I traveled — always with my 
officer, of course — up and down and 
across and back over all of occupied 
France; from Lille to Longwy, from 
Coucy-le-Chateau to Charleville. For 
the purposes of our ravitaillement the 
occupied French territory is divided 
into six districts. These corresponded 
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with no political subdivisions of the 
country, asdépartementsand arrondisse- 
ments, but were determined chiefly by 
the original disposition of the German 
armies, each of which, having a certain 
degree of autonomy as regards the 
region occupied by it, objected to any 
movement of French feeding commit- 
tees and our own American Commis- 
sion representatives across the borders 
of its own region. We had therefore 
six district ravitaillement centres, or 
headquarters, at each of which were 
stationed one or two of our representa- 
tives, who moved about more or less 
freely in his district, each with a spe- 
cially detailed German officer of his 
own—‘ nurses,’ we called them. It was 
my privilege and duty as chief repre- 
sentative, and my officer’s as chief of 
the officer group, to visit occasionally 
each of the districts. 

We traveled by military motor, my 
officer and I in the tonneau, and a sol- 
dier chauffeur and an orderly in the 
driver’s seat, each of them with a 
loaded Mauser held erect in clamps by 
his side. In each side-flap pocket of the 
tonneau was a loaded Browning. We 
were never shot at, nor did we ever 
shoot at anybody, but the armament 
gave the proper military tone to our 
equipage. We ran frightfully fast, and 
I always had the uneasy feeling that I 
should find my finish in North France, 
not in a dramatic erasure by a stray 
shell or casual bomb from overhead, 
but in a commonplace motor smash- 
up. As it came out, the only casualties 
attending our 5000 or more kilometres 
of mad running were among the few 
remaining half-fed chickens of the 
French villagers. We did once rather 
narrowly miss being run over by the 
Crown Prince, who sat on the front 
seat with an orderly, and drove his own 
car like a hurricane. As he swerved 
slightly to miss us, he intrusted his life 
—and ours— to one of his hands, 
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while with the other he gave us a 
débonnaire salute. 

This extraordinary touring of North 
France came finally to get strongly on 
my nerves. It is such a sad land; such 
a wreck of half-destroyed villages and 
crumbled farm-houses; of stripped 
woodland and neglected fields. And 
the people: all women and children and 
old and infirm men! And the meagre- 
ness of the food-supply, despite the 
best we could do! We meant much to 
these people, we eight or ten Americans 
moving about among them; at least, 
they gave us unmistakably to under- 
stand that we did. We represented the 
sympathy and endeavor of a great 
nation far away. Cut off as these im- 
prisoned French are from all communi- 
cation with their fighting men across 
the terrible trench-lines; cut off even 
from communication with each other, 
if onlya few miles apart, we exemplified 
the freedom that still existed some- 
where, and the hope of the freedom to 
come to them again. And we meant, 
too, for them, the holding back of the 
spectre of actual starvation. 

The sights and the incidents of those 
trips are too harrowing to exploit. 
They are untellable intimate memories 
for us, but they went far in making 
us convinced and bitter believers that 
the only comprehensible answer to the 
German philosophy of ‘ raison d’ Etat,’ 
and ‘military exigency,’ to these rav- 
ages of non-combatant countryside 
and village, is an answer of force. Not 
that we wish to do to them what they 
have done to others, but to prevent 
them by force from ever doing that 
again. 

I could understand why the villages 
along the Meuse were shot to pieces; 
there was real fighting there — at least 
in some of them. And there were some 
more whose names I recalled as asso- 
ciated with the desperate retreating 
struggles of the overwhelmed French 
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and British. But there are many, many 
others in which there was no fighting, 
but just destroying. They have not 
been enumerated as have the Belgian 
towns; they have no sad fame in the 
ears of the world: they are just name- 
less scores of illustrations and results of 
the German conception of the struggle 
for existence as a contributory factor 
in the evolution of human kind. 

There is, I suppose, a slight military 
advantage in so maltreating and terri- 
fying a conquered land that only a few 
elderly Landsturmers, scattered here 
and there over it, are sufficient as an 
army of occupation. The rest of the 
Landsturmers can be used in the trench- 
es. But it isa terrible price — of some- 
thing — to pay for this alleged mili- 
tary advantage. 

I used to ask my officer about these 
wrecked villages as we ran through 
them, or stopped to inspect a local dis- 
tributing centre, or watch a soup-line, 
or get a report, and always a piteous 
request, from a feeding committee. He 
had a stereotyped reply: ‘ Punishment.’ 

‘Punishment for what?’ 

‘For a civilian’s shooting at a sol- 
dier; or the village’s harboring a spy; 
or a failure to meet a requisition; or 
something or other.’ 

He never knew exactly: nobody ever 
knew exactly; and I do not know ex- 
actly. Not even with all the explana- 
tion from the captain-professor, who 
explained it on a basis of biological 
philosophy. Nor with the explanation 
of the non-philosophizing fighters, who 
simply said that it was necessary asa 
military advantage. Nor with the ex- 
planation of my officer, who, when I 
continued to press him, would make 
an ugly screwing gesture with closed 
fist, which seemed to mean, ‘Just do it 
to them!’ 

I went into Northern Franceand Bel- 
gium to act as a neutral, and I did act 
as a neutral all the time I was there. If 
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I learned there anything of military 
value which could be used against the 
Germans I shall not reveal it. But I 
came out no neutral. Also I went in an 
ardent hater of war and I came out a 
more ardent one. I have seen that side 
of the horror and waste and outrage of 
war which is worse than the side re- 
vealed on the battlefield. How I hope 
for the end of all war! 

But I have come out believing that 


that cannot come until any people 
which has dedicated itself to the phi- 
losophy and practice of war as a means 
of human advancement is put into a 
position of impotence to indulge its be- 
lief at will. My conviction is that Ger- 
many is such a people, and that it can 
be put into this position only by the 
result of war itself. It knows no other 
argument and it will accept no other 
decision. 


HIGH ADVENTURE. I 


BY JAMES NORMAN HALL 


I 


It was a cool, starlit evening, early in 
September, 1916, that I first met Drew 
of Massachusetts, and actually began 
my adventures as a prospective mem- 
ber of the Escadrille Américaine. We 
had sailed from New York by the same 
boat, had made our applications for en- 
listment in the Foreign Legion on the 
same day, without being aware of each 
other’s existence; and in Paris, while 
waiting for our papers, we had gone, 
every evening, for dinner, to the same 
large and gloomy-looking restaurant in 
the neighborhood of the Seine. 

As for the restaurant, assuredly we 
were not drawn to it by the quality of 
the food. We might have dined bet- 
ter and more cheaply elsewhere. But 
there was an air of vanished splendor, 
of faded magnificence, about the place, 
which, in the capital of a warring na- 
tion, appealed to both of us. Every 
evening the tables were laid with spot- 
less linen and shining silver. The wine- 


glasses caught the light from the tar- 
nished chandeliers in little points of 
color. At the dinner-hour, a half-dozen 
ancient serving-men silently took their 
places about the room. There was not 
a sound to be heard except the occa- 
sional far-off honk of 4% motor or the 
subdued clatter of dishes from the 
kitchens. The serving-men, even the 
tables and the empty chairs, seemed to 
be listening, to be waiting for the guests 
who never came. Rarely were there 
more than a dozen diners-out during the 
course of an evening. There was some- 
thing mysterious in these elaborate 
preparations, and something rather fine 
about them as well; but one thought, 
not without a touch of sadness, of the 
old days when there had been laughter 
and lights and music, sparkling wines 
and brilliant talk, and how those merry- 
makers had gone, many of them, long 
ago to the wars. 

As it happened on this evening, Drew 
and I were sitting at adjoining tables. 
Our common citizenship was our intro- 
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duction, and after five minutes of talk, 
we learned of our common purpose in 
coming to France. I suppose that we 
must have eaten after making this lat- 
ter discovery. I vaguely remember 
seeing our old waiter hobbling slowly 
down a long vista of empty tables on 
his way to and from the kitchens. But 
if we thought of our food at all, it must 
have been in a purely mechanical way. 

Drew can talk — by Jove, how the 
man can talk! — and he has the facul- 
ty of throwing the glamour of romance 
over the most trivial and commonplace 
adventures. In truth, the difficulty 
which I am going to have in writing 
this narrative is largely due to this ro- 
mantic influence of his. I might have 
succeeded in writing a plain tale, for I 
have kept my diary faithfully, from 
day to day, and can set down our ad- 
ventures, such as they are, pretty much 
as they occurred. But Drew has be- 
witched me. He does not realize it, but 
he is a weaver of spells, and I am so 
deeply enmeshed in his moonshine that 
I doubt if I shall be able to write of our 
experiences as they must appear to 
those of our comrades in the Franco- 
American Corps who remember them 
only through the medium of the reveal- 
ing light of day. 

Not one of these men, I am sure, 
would confess to so strange an imme- 
diate cause for joining the aviation ser- 
vice as that related to me by Drew, as 
we sat over our coffee and cigarettes, 
on the evening of our first meeting. He 
had come to France, he said, with the 
intention of joining the Légion Etran- 
geéreasan infantryman. But hechanged 
his mind, a few days after his arrival in 
Paris, upon meeting Jackson of the 
American Aviation Squadron, who was 
on leave after a service of six months at 
the front. It was all because of the 
manner in which Jackson looked at a 
Turkish rug. He told him of his adven- 
tures in the most matter-of-fact way. 
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No heroics, nothing of that sort. He 
had not a glimmer of imagination, he 
said. But he had a way of looking at 
the floor which was ‘irresistible,’ which 
‘fascinated him with the sense of 
height.” He saw towns, villages, a net- 
work of trenches, columns of toy troops 
moving up ribbons of road — all in 
the patterns of a Turkish rug. And the 
next day, he was at the headquarters 
of the Franco-American Corps, in the 
Champs Elysées, making application 
for membership. 

Now it is strange that we should 
both have come to France with so little 
of accurate knowledge of the corps, of 
the possibilities for enlistment, and of 
the nature of the requirements for the 
service. Our knowledge of it, up to the 
time of sailing, had been confined toa 
few brief, scattered references in the 
press. It was perhaps necessary that 
its existence should not be officially rec- 
ognized in America, or its furtherance 
encouraged. But it seemed to us at 
that time that there must have been 
actual discouragement on the part of 
the government at Washington. How- 
ever that may be, we wondered if oth- 
ers had followed clues so vague or a call 
so dimly heard. 

This led toa discussion of our individ- 
ual aptitudes for the service, and we 
made many comforting discoveries 
about each other. It is permissible to 
reveal them now that we are at the 
point of becoming breveted pilotes, for 
the encouragement of others who, like 
ourselves at that time, may be con- 
scious of deficiencies, and who may 
think that they have none of the quali- 
ties essential to the successful aviator. 
Drew had never been farther from the 
ground than the top of the Woolworth 
building. I had once taken a trip in a 
captive balloon. Drew knew nothing 
of motors, and had no more knowledge 
of mechanics than would enable him to 
wind a watch without breaking the 
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mainspring. My ignorance in this re- 
spect was a fair match for his. 

We were further handicapped for the 
French service by our lack of the lan- 
guage. Indeed, this seemed to be the 
most serious obstacle in the way to 
success. With a good general know- 
ledge of the language it seemed prob- 
able that we might be able to overcome 
our other deficiencies. Without it, we 
could see no way to mastering the es- 
sential mechanical knowledge which 
we supposed must be required as a 
foundation for the training of a mili- 
tary pilote. In this connection, it may 
be well to say that we have both been 
tremendously handicapped from the 
beginning. We have had to learn, 
through actual experience in the air, 
and at considerable risk to life and 
limb, what many of our comrades, both 
French and American, knew before 
they had ever climbed into an aero- 
plane. But it is equally true that 


scores of men become very excellent 
pilotes, with little or no knowledge of 


the mechanics of the business. 

In so far as Drew and I were con- 
cerned, these were matters for the fu- 
ture to decide. It was enough for us at 
the moment that our applications had 
been approved, our papers signed, and 
that to-morrow we were leaving for the 
Ecole d’ Aviation Militaire to begin our 
training. And so, after a long evening 
of pleasant talk and pleasanter antici- 
pation of coming events, we left our 
restaurant and walked together through 
the silent streets to the Place de la Con- 
corde. The great windy square was al- 
most deserted. The monuments to the 
lost provinces bulked large in the dim 
lamplight. Two disabled soldiers hob- 
bled painfully across the bridge and 
disappeared in the deep shade of the 
avenue. Their service had been ren- 
dered, their sacrifices made, months 
ago. They could look about them now 
with a peculiar sense of isolation, and 
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with, perhaps, a feeling of the futility 
of the effort they had made. Our ad- 
ventures were all before us. Our hearts 
were light and our hopes high. As we 
stood by the obelisk, talking over plans 
for the morrow, we heard, high over- 
head, the faint hum of motors, and saw 
two lights, one green, one red, moving 
rapidly across the sky. A moment later 
the long, slender finger of a searchlight 
probed questioningly among the little 
heaps of cloud, then, sweeping in a wide 
arc, it revealed in striking outline the 
shape of a huge biplane circling over 
the sleeping city. It was one of the 
night-guard of Paris. 


II 


On the following morning we were 
at the Gare des Invalides with our lug- 
gage a long half-hour before train- 
time. The luggage was absurdly bulky. 
Drew had two enormous suit-cases and 
a bag, and I a steamer trunk and a 
family-size portmanteau. We looked 
so much the typical American tourists 
that we felt ashamed of ourselves, not 
because of our nationality, but because 
we revealed so plainly, to all the world 
military, our non-military antecedents. 
We bore the hallmark of fifty years of 
neutral aloofness, of fifty years of in- 
difference to the business of national 
defense. What makes the situation 
most amusing in retrospect is the fact 
that we were traveling on third-class 
military passes, as befitted our rank 
as éléves-pilotes and soldiers of the deu- 
xiéme classe. 

To our great discomfiture, a couple 
of poilus volunteered their services in 
putting our belongings aboard the 
train. Then we crowded into a third- 
class carriage filled with soldiers — 
permissionnaires, blessés, réformés, men 
from all corners of France and her colo- 
nies. Their uniforms were faded and 
weatherstained with long service. The 
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stocks of their rifles were worn smooth 
and bright with constant usage, and 
their packs fairly stowed themselves 
upon their backs. 

Drew and I felt wretchedly uncom- 
fortable in our smart civilian clothing. 
We looked too soft, too clean, too spick- 
and-span. We did not feel that we be- 
longed there. But in a whispered con- 
versation we comforted ourselves with 
the assurance that if ever the United 
States took her rightful stand with 
the Allies, in six months hundreds of 
thousands of American boys would be 
lugging packs and rifles, with the same 
familiarity of useas these French poilus. 
They would become equally good sol- 
diers, and soon would have the same 
community of experience, of dangers 
and hardships shared in common, 
which make men comrades and broth- 
ers in fact as well as in theory. 

By the time we had reached our des- 
tination we had persuaded ourselves 
into a much more comfortable frame of 
mind. There we piled into a cab, and 
soon we were rattling over the cobble- 
stones, down a long, sunlit avenue in 
the direction of B . It was late ofa 
fine, mild afternoon when we reached 
the summit of a high plateau and saw 
before us the barracks and hangars of 
the Ecole d’ Aviation. There was not a 
breath of air stirring. The sun was just 
sinking behind a bank of crimson cloud. 
The earth was already in shadow, but 
high overhead the light was caught and 
reflected from the wings of scores of 
planes which shone like polished bronze 
and silver. We saw the long graceful 
lines of Blériot monoplanes, like huge 
dragon-flies, andas prettya sight in the 
air as heart could wish. Farther to the 
left, we recognized Farman biplanes, 
winged battleships in comparison with 
the Blériots, and twin-motor Caudrons, 
much more graceful and alert of move- 
ment. 

But, most wonderful of all tous then, 


we saw a strange, new avion—a bi- 
plane, small, trim, with a body like a 
fish. To see it in flight was to be con- 
vinced for all time that man has mas- 
tered the air, and has outdone the birds 
in their own element. Never was swal- 
low more consciously joyous in swift 
flight, never eagle so bold to take the 
heights or so quick to reach them. 
Drew and I gazed in silent, awestruck 
wonder, our bodies jammed tightly in- 
to the cab-window, and our heads 
craned upward. We did not come back 
to earth until our ancient, earth-creep- 
ing conveyance brought up with a jerk, 
and we found ourselves in front of a 
gate marked ‘Ecole d’Aviation Mili- 
taire de B Si 

After we had paid the cabman, we 
stood in the road, with our mountain 
of luggage heaped about us, waiting for 
something to happen. A moment later 
a window in the administration build- 
ing was thrown open and we were greet- 
ed with a loud and not overly musical 
chorus of 


“Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light 


It all came from one throat, belong- 
ing to a chap in leathers, who came 
down the drive to give us welcome. 

‘Spotted you toute suite,’ he said. 
‘You can tell Americans at six hun- 
dred yards by their hats. How’s things 
in the States? Do you think we’re com- 
ing in?’ 

We gave him the latest budget of 
home news, whereupon he offered to 
take us over to the barracks. When he 
saw our luggage he grinned. 

‘Some equipment, believe me! At- 
tendez un peu while I commandeer a 
battalion of Annamites to help us carry 
it, and we’ll be on our way.’ 

The Annamites, from Indo-China, 
who are quartered at the camp for 
guard and fatigue duty, came back 
with him about twenty strong, and we 
started in a long procession to the bar- 
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racks. Later, we took a vindictive 
pleasure in witnessing the beluggaged 
arrival of other Americans, for in nine 
cases out of ten they came as absurdly 
over-equipped as did we. 

Our barracks, one of many built on 
the same pattern, was a long, low wood- 
en building, weatherstained without 
and whitewashed within. It had ac- 
commodation for about forty beds. 
One end of the room was very mani- 
festly American. There was a phono- 
graph on the table, baseball equipment 
piled in one corner, and the walls were 
covered with cartoons and pictures 
clipped from American periodicals. 
The other end was as evidently French, 
in the frugality and the neatness of its 
furnishings. The American end of the 
room looked more homelike, but the 
French end more military. Near the 
centre, where the two nations joined, 
there was a very harmonious blending 
of these characteristics. 

Drew and I were delighted with all 
this. We were glad that we were not to 
live in an exclusively American bar- 
racks, for we wanted to learn French; 
but more than this, we wanted to live 
with Frenchmen on terms of barrack- 
room familiarity. 

By the time we had given in our pa- 
pers at the captain’s office and had 
passed the hasty preliminary examina- 
tion of the medical officer, it was quite 
dark. Flying for the day was over, and 
lights gleamed cheerily from the bar- 
rack-room windows. As we came down 
the principal street of the camp, we 
heard the strains of ‘Waiting for the 
Robert E. Lee,’ to a gramophone ac- 
companiment, issuing from the chambre 
des Américains. 

“See them shuffle along, 


Oh, ma honey babe, 
Hear that music and song.’ 


It gave us the home feeling at once. 
Frenchmen and Americans were sing- 
ing together, the Frenchmen in very 
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quaint English, but hitting off the syn- 
copated time as if they had been born 
and brought up to it as we Americans 
have. 

Over in one corner, a very informal 
class in French-English pronunciation 
was at work. Apparently, this was 
tongue-twisters’ night. ‘Heureux’ was 
the challenge from the French side, 
and ‘ Hooroo’ the nearest approach toa 
pronunciation on the part of the Amer- 
icans, with many more or less remote 
variations on this theme. An Amer- 
ican, realizing how difficult it is for a 
Frenchman to get his tongue between 
his teeth, counter-challenged with 
‘Father, you are withered with age.’ 
The result, as might have been expect- 
ed, was a series of hissing sounds of z, 
whereon there was an answering howl 
of derision from all the Americans. Up 
and down the length of the room there 
were little groups of two and three, 
chatting together in combinations of 
Franco-American which must have 
caused all deceased professors of mod- 
ern languages to spin like midges in 
their graves. And throughout all this 
before-supper merriment, one could 
catch the feeling of good-comradeship 
which, so far as my experience goes, is 
always prevalent whenever Frenchmen 
and Americans are gathered together. 

At the ordinaire, at supper-time, we 
saw all the éléves-pilotes of the school, 
with the exception of the non-commis- 
sioned officers, who have their own 
mess. To Drew and me, but newly 
come from remote America, it was a 
most interesting gathering. There were 
about one hundred and twenty-five in 
all, including eighteen Americans. The 
large majority of the Frenchmen had 
already been at the front in other 
branches of army service. There were 
artillerymen, infantrymen, marines, — 
in training for the naval air-service, 
cavalrymen, all wearing the uniforms 
of the arm to which they had originally 
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belonged. No one was dressed in a 
uniform which distinguished him as an 
aviator; and upon making inquiry, I 
found that there is no official dress for 
this branch of the serivce. During his 
period of training in aviation, and even 
after receiving his military brevet, a 
pilote continues to wear the dress of his 
former service, plus the wings on the 
collar and the star-and-wings insignia 
on his right breast. This custom does 
not make for the fine uniform appear- 
ance of the men of the British Royal 
Flying Corps, but it gives a pictur- 
esqueness of effect which is, perhaps, 
ample recompense. As for the Amer- 
icans, they follow individual tastes, as 
we learned later. Some of them, with 
an eye to color, salute the sun in the 
red trousers and black tunic of the ar- 
tilleryman. Others choose more sober 
shades — various French blues, with 
the thin orange aviation stripe running 
down the seams of the trousers. All 
this in reference to the dress uniform. 
At the camp most of the men wear 
leathers, or else a combination of lea- 
thers and the gray-blue uniform of 
the French poilu, which is issued to 
all Americans at the time of their en- 
listment. 

We had a very excellent supper of 
soup, followed by a savory roast of 
meat, with mashed potatoes and len- 
tils. Afterward, cheese and beer. I was 
slightly disconcerted physically on 
learning that the beef was horse-meat, 
but Drew convinced me that it was ab- 
surd to let old scruples militate against 
a healthy appetite. In 1870 the citi- 
zens of France ate ragotit de chat with 
relish. Furthermore, the roast was of 
so delicious a flavor and so closely re- 
sembled the finest cuts of beef, that it 
was easy to persuade one’s self that it 
was beef, after all. 

After the meal, to our great surprise, 
every one cleaned his dishes with huge 
pieces of bread. Such waste seemed 
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criminal in a country beleaguered by 
submarines, in its third year of war, 
and largely dependent for its food-sup- 
ply on the farm labor of women and 
children. We should not have been 
surprised if it had been only the Amer- 
icans who indulged in this wasteful 
dish-cleansing process; but the French- 
men did it, too. When I remarked up- 
on this to one of my American com- 
rades, a Frenchman, sitting opposite, 
said, — 

‘Pardon, monsieur, but I must tell 
you what we Frenchmen are. We are 
very economical when it is for ourselves, 
for our own families and purses that 
we are saving. But when it is the gov- 
ernment which pays the bill, we do not 
care. We do not have to pay directly 
and so we waste, we throw away. We 
are so careful at home, all of our lives, 
that this is a little pleasure for us.’ 

I have had this same observation 
made to me by so many Frenchmen 
since that time, that I believe there 
must be a good deal of truth in it. 

After supper, all of the Americans 
adjourned for coffee to Ciret’s, a little 
café in the village which nestles among 
the hills not far from the camp. The 
café itself was like any one of thou- 
sands of French provincial restaurants. 
There was a great dingy common room, 
with a sanded brick floor, and faded 
streamers of tricolor paper festooned 
in curious patterns from the smoking 
ceiling. The kitchen was marvelously 
clean, and filled with the appetizing 
odor of good cooking. Beyond it was 
another, inner room — ‘toujours réser- 
vée & mes Américains,’ as M. Ciret, the 
fat, genial patron continually asserted. 
Here we gathered around a large circu- 
lar table, pipes and cigarettes were 
lighted, and, while the others talked, 
Drew and I listened and gathered im- 
pressions. 

For a time the conversation did not 
become general, and we gathered up 
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odds and ends of it from all sides. Then 
it turned to the reasons which had 
prompted various members of the 
group to come to France, the topic, 
above all others, which Drew and I 
most wanted to hear discussed. It 
seemed to me, as I listened, that we 
Americans closely resemble the British 
in our sensitive fear of any display of 
fine personal feeling. We shall never 
learn to examine our emotions with 
anything but suspicion., If we are 
prompted to a course of action by gen- 
erous impulses, we are almost morbid- 
ly anxious that others shall not be let 
into the secret. And so it was that, of 
all the reasons given for offering their 
services to France, the first and most 
important was the last to be acknow- 
ledged, and even then it was admitted 
by some with a reluctance nearly akin 
to shame. There was no man there who 
was not ready and willing to give his 
life, if necessary, for the Allied cause, 
because he believed in it; but the ad- 
mission could hardly have been dragged 
from them by wild horses. 

But the adventure of the life, the 
peculiar fascination of it — that was a 
thing which might be discussed with- 
out reserve, and the men talked of it 
with a willingness which was most grat- 
ifying to Drew and me, curious as we 
were about the life we were entering. 
They were all in the flush of their first 
enthusiasms. They were daily enlarg- 
ing their conceptions of distance and 
height and speed. They talked a new 
language and were developing a new 
cast of mind. They were like children 
who had grown up over night, whose 
horizons had been immeasurably 
broadened in the twinkling of an eye. 
They were still keenly conscious of the 
change which was upon them, for they 
were but fledgling aviators. They were 
just finding their wings. But as I lis- 
tened, I thought of the time which 
must come soon, when the air, as the 
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sea, will be filled with stately ships, and 
how the air-service will develop its own 
peculiar type of men, and build up 
about them its own laws and its own 
traditions. 

As we walked through the straggling 
village street back to the camp, I tried 
to convey to Drew something of the 
new vision which had come to me dur- 
ing the evening. I was aglow with en- 
thusiasm and hoped to strike an answer- 
ing spark from him. But all that I 
was thinking and feeling then he had 
thought and felt long before. Iam sure 
that he had already experienced, in 
imagination, every thrill, every keen 
joy, and’ every sudden sickening fear 
which the life might have in store for 
him. For this reason I forgave him for 
his rather bored manner of answering 
to my mood, and the more willingly 
because he was full of talk about a 
strange illusion which he had had at the 
restaurant. During a moment of si- 
lence, he had heard a clatter of hoof- 
beats in the village street. (I had 
heard them too. Some one rode by furi- 
ously.) Well, Drew said that he almost 
jumped from his seat, expecting M. 
Ciret tothrow open the doorand shout, 
‘The British are coming!’ He actually 
believed for a second or two that it was 
the year 1775 and that he was sitting 
in one of the old roadside inns of Massa- 
chusetts. The illusion was perfect, he 
said. 

Now why — etc., etc. At another 
time I should have been much inter- 
ested; but in the presence of new and 
splendid realities I could not summon 
any enthusiasm for illusions. Never- 
theless, I should have had to listen to 
him indefinitely, had it not been for an 
event which put a sudden end to all 
conversation, and ended our first day 
at the Ecole d’ Aviation in a truly spec- 
tacular manner. 

Suddenly we heard the roar of mo- 
tors just over the harracks, and at the 
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same time, the siren sounded the alarm 
in a series of prolonged, wailing shrieks. 
Some belated pilote was still in the air. 
We rushed out to the field just as the 
flares were being lighted and placed on 
the ground in the shape of an immense 
T, with the cross-bar facing in the di- 
rection from which the wind was com- 
ing. By this time the hum of motors 
was heard at a great distance, but grad- 
ually it increased in volume and soon 
the light of the flares revealed the ma- 
chine circling rapidly over the piste. I 
was so much absorbed in watching it 
manceuvre for a landing that I did not 
see the crowd scattering to safe dis- 
tances. I heard many voices shouting 
frantic warnings, and so ran for it, 
but, in my excitement, directly within 
the line of descent of the machine. I 
heard the wind screaming through the 
wires, a terrifying sound to the novice, 
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and glancing hurriedly over my shoul- 
der, I saw what appeared to be a mon- 
ster of gigantic proportions, almost 
upon me. It passed within three me- 
tres of my head and landed just beyond. 

When at last I got to sleep, after a 
day filled with interesting incidents, 
Paul Revere pursued me relentlessly 
through the mazes of a weird and hor- 
rible dream. I was on foot, and shod 
with lead-soled boots. He wasina huge, 
twin-motor Caudron and flying at a 
terrific pace, only afew metres from the 
ground. I can see him now, as he lean- 
ed far out over the hood of his machine, 
an aviator’s helmet set atilt over his 
powdered wig, and his eyes glowing like 
coals through his goggles. He was wav- 
ing two lighted torches and shouting, 
‘The British are coming! The British 
are coming!’ in a voice strangely like 
Drew’s. 


(To be continued) 


BRITISH EXPERIENCE FOR AMERICANS. II 


BY SIDNEY WEBB 


Military Service and the Conscien- 
tious Objectors 


THE stress of a world-war has 
brought Great Britain to compulsory 
military service; but this was not adopt- 
ed until voluntary enlistment had pro- 
duced the quite unprecedented total of 
five million offers to serve, being the 
free volunteering of more than ten per 
cent of the census population of all ages 
and both sexes. There are some who 
still doubt whether it was either neces- 


sary or wise to abandon the voluntary 
principle; or whether the million or so 
recruits who have been obtained since 
the passing of the Military Service Act 
— at the cost of enormous trouble and 
waste of officers’ time, great heartburn- 
ing, not a little personal hardship, and 
the prosecution of some 4000 ‘con- 
scientious objectors’ — have increased 
the strength of the Army, all deduc- 
tions reckoned, appreciably beyond 
what voluntary enlistment continued 
for two more years, notably among 
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the 300,000 young men annually coming 
of military age, would have freely 
yielded. What is certain is that only by 
the demonstration of what voluntary 
enlistment could and could not accom- 
plish were the British people brought 
to consent to conscription — taking first 
the unmarried men between eighteen 
and forty-one, then the married men 
between these ages, then revising and 
reducing all the exemptions, and finally 
requiring all those who have been medi- 
cally rejected once to present them- 
selves again for examination. 

What it concerns America to learn 
from British experience, if it comes to 
enforcing compulsion, is, first of all, 
how to deal with Quakers and other 
conscientious objectors. Parliament 
intended them to be exempted; and it 
set up civil tribunals in each locality, 
chosen from the leading public-spirited 
citizens, to ascertain who were real- 
ly conscientious objectors. Unfortun- 
ately, under the growing passion of 
‘war-fever,’ and the increasing strin- 
gency of the War Office demands, these 
tribunals have failed to recognize or to 
admit the conscientiousness of some 
4000 men, many of them lifelong mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, over one 
thousand of whom have already proved 
the uncontestable genuineness of their 
convictions by undergoing, not only a 
great deal of brutal treatment in the 
regiments to which they were assigned, 
but also successive terms of rigorous 
imprisonment with hard labor, for re- 
fusing even to put on khaki, or obey 
any military order. This is an unprofit- 
able use of these men and of the ward- 
ers whom they necessitate. The gov- 
ernment is accordingly now extremely 
perplexed as to how to get them out 
of prison. They cannot be turned into 
soldiers; and they refuse, no matter 
how harshly they are treated, to make 
any compromise with what they hold 
to be ‘the accursed thing.’ 
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The British government, which re- 
membered how the endurance of the 
Quakers had beaten it in years gone by, 
tried to devise schemes of ‘alternative 
service’ — ambulance work, minister- 
ing to war distress, restoring devas- 
tated villages in France, roadmaking, 
and finally the much-needed increase 
of labor in food-production. Unfor- 
tunately the blunder was made — let 
America take warning — of putting 
these forms of ‘alternative service’ (in 
which many who became ‘conscien- 
tious objectors’ had actually been en- 
gaged) under the control of the mili- 
tary authorities, or of offering them in 
the form of explicit bargains or com- 
promises. Any one with any acquaint- 
ance with Quaker psychology or his- 
tory could have saved the government 
from this blunder, which it will be vital 
for the American government to avoid. 
What happened, of course, was that 
some ‘conscientious objectors’ ac- 
cepted one or other form of alternative 
service; but that, as might have been 
foreseen, a large number (including 
many of the most sincere, the most re- 
ligious, and the most notable) refused 
to accept anything from the military, 
refused even to continue their existing 
philanthropic work under War Office 
orders, refused to come to any terms 
with what they regarded as a sinful 
‘militarism.’ It is these ‘absolutists’ 
— including men of the most saintly 
lives, honored members of the Society of 
Friends and leaders of ethical thought 
— who are certainly very trying to the 
military mind, whom the British gov- 
ernment, in spite of all sorts of good in- 
tentions, now finds itself in the dilemma 
of having to keep in prison at hard 
labor, to-the national loss, and at the 
peril of growing public scandal. 

If compulsory military service is en- 
forced, America will have some diffi- 
culty in avoiding a similar dilemma, 
perhaps on a much larger scale. What 
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British experience teaches is that the 
grounds for exemption on ‘conscien- 
tious objection’ should be made, in the 
wording of the law itself, absolutely 
definite and demonstrable for as large 
as possible a part of the field, even if 
other parts of the field have to be left to 
general terms and judicial discretion. 
Thus, the tribunal — or, better still, 
the administration itself in the first in- 
stance— should be absolutely required 
to exclude from the operation of the 
law any objector who proved actual 
membership, prior to America’s entry 
into the war, of any religious denomi- 
nation, or other society, in which ab- 
stention from participation in war is a 
definite tenet. Others might be allowed 
to submit such evidence of their con- 
scientious conviction as they could pro- 
duce, for the judgment of the tribunal; 
but British experience shows the neces- 
sity of taking as many cases as possible 
out of the sphere of judicial discretion. 
It is no use trying to utilize such men 
for warfare; and where no loophole is 
opened for new adherents to pacifism 
to escape, the conscientious objectors 
of old standing should be automatically 
excluded from the operation of the law. 
Their exemption must not even be 
made to depend on their applying for 
it. The government needs to be on the 
alert not to allow any person voluntar- 
ily to make himself a martyr. 

The second lesson from British ex- 
perience is that it is fatal to let the War 
Department have even the slightest 
connection with any dealings with the 
conscientious objectors, and especially 
not with projects of ‘alternative ser- 
vice.’ This only provokes resistance, 
and thus simply plays into the hands 
of those sincere fanatics who desire to 
make their own martyrdom the means 
of ‘breaking down militarism.’ Once 
the government accepts the position of 
exempting from actual military service 
the genuine ‘conscientious objectors,’ 
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it had better give up all attempts to 
exact from them, by compulsion, any 
alternative service. It is not worth 
enforcing by compulsion; and it only 
leads the government to more and more 
trouble. What would be wise would be 
for the government to lay the nation’s 
needs before the governing assemblies 
or committees of the various denomi- 
nations or societies to which the con- 
scientious objectors mostly belong; and 
then request these authorities to or- 
ganize all practicable ‘national service’ 
among their own members in what- 
ever branches they can conscientiously 
engage in. The matter had better be 
then left to their honor. There need be 
no fear, for instance, of the Society of 
Friends not undertaking and perform- 
ing the most devoted service of the 
community, to a vastly greater amount 
than the equivalent of the military ser- 
vice that its members of military age 
would escape; and the government 
would be relieved of the costly neces- 
sity of putting them into prison. Any 
other person whose conscientious ob- 
jection was admitted by the tribunal 
might be requested to join, for the du- 
ration of the war, the alternative ser- 
vice organization of one or other of the 
denominations or societies thus corpo- 
rately dealt with. If he refused to do 
even this much, it might be needful to 
put the penalties of the law in force. 
But the cases would be very few; and 
there might even be some government- 
al discretion in pursuing them to the 
end. 

This expedient does not solve all the 
problems that will come up, if compul- 
sory military training in time of peace 
should have to be accepted. But in 
peace-time the provision of a suitable 
alternative to military training is not 
so difficult; and America has already 
shown us, in William James’s sugges- 
tion of alternative industrial service, 
how the peace problem may be solved. 
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Problems of Labor 


In a modern industrial community 
engaged in a great war — as the United 
Kingdom had to learn from experience 
— the skilled manual workers, like the 
skilled generals, suddenly find them- 
selves in a position of absolute indis- 
pensability. The skilled craftsmen in 
the factories turning out our guns and 
munitions, in the mines producing coal 
and the metallic ores and in the fur- 
naces in which the metals are smelted, 
in the shipyards building all sorts of 
vessels, and in the workshops in which 
automobiles and air-craft are made, to- 
gether with the operating staffs of the 
railroads, telegraphs, and telephones, 
and gas and electric plants, must be, 
by one expedient or other, universally 
held to duty in the service of the State, 
just as much as the soldiers and sailors. 
The nation can no more afford in the 
one case than in the other any inter- 
ruption of service, any limitation of 
output, or any resistance to the im- 
perative prompt increase of staff. The 
British trade unions at once agreed 
to suspend industrial war, and Mr. 
Gompers has been prompt in his dec- 
laration that the American Federation 
of Labor would do the same. In Great 
Britain it was soon found necessary to 
ask the trade unions to lay aside, for 
the duration of the war, whatever 
trade-union rules or customs, and what- 
ever workshop practices, were found to 
obstruct the utmost possible increase of 
production. This sacrifice was made 
by the British trade unions without de- 
mur, on the assurance of the govern- 
ment that it undertook to see that re- 
instatement of all the rules, customs, 
and practices was made after the war, 
the employers being individually put 
under obligation to undo every change 
in their factories, and to revert to the 
‘pre-war conditions’ and the ‘pre-war 
practice.’ A second condition was that 


the employers should be prevented 
from deriving any increase of profit 
from the workmen’s sacrifice, a condi- 
tion which the trade unions regard as 
scarcely fulfilled by the limitation im- 
posed on the profits of the 5000 ‘con- 
trolled establishments.’ 

The United States will probably find 
it necessary, in the same way, to se- 
cure suspension of industrial warfare 
and of all rules, customs, and practices 
standing in the way of continuous max- 
imum production on a vastly increased 
scale. But this will place upon the 
government, as it did in Great Britain 
quite new responsibilities with regard 
to the treatment of workmen in cap- 
italist employment. If the workmen 
must not strike, must not leave their 
employment, and must not enforce 
their trade-union rules, they are de- 
livered over to the employers in a help- 
less state. This will be, in spite of the 
American Constitution, a condition of 
‘involuntary servitude.’ The govern- 
ment must, therefore, — merely in or- 
der to secure peace, even if equity be 
disregarded, — not only guarantee, but 
also actually insure (a) that there shall 
be no reduction of standard rates, or 
other ‘nibbling’ at wages; and (6) that 
there shall be no tyranny or capricious 
disciplining or discharge of workmen. 
These conditions are not easy to secure 
in capitalist establishments without an 
amount of inspection and control for 
which neither the government nor the 
employers will at first be prepared. 
But in every case in which they are not, 
in fact, secured, whatever may be the 
good intentions with which the parties 
start, there will be the seeds of indus- 
trial revolt; and wherever the employ- 
ers or their foremen repeat their aggres- 
sion, or what the workmen consider to 
be aggression, there will be — in spite 
of all the good wishes and efforts of the 
leaders — industrial strife. Moreover, 
prices will certainly continue to rise; 
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and the American government will find, 
as the British government has found, 
that employers cannot be trusted spon- 
taneously to raise wage-rates in any- 
thing like the same proportion. The 
government is therefore compelled to 
intervene, if only to prevent interrup- 
tion of work, and peremptorily to re- 
quire and enforce the concession of 
such advances of wages or ‘war-bo- 
nuses’ as it considers to be necessary. 
All this has become, in Great Britain, 
for the duration of the war, simply 
‘common form’; and the Federal gov- 
ernment will find itself, willy-nilly, and 
quite regardless of the Constitution, in 
the same position. Where smooth run- 
ning is from the outset imperative, or 
where difficulties become acute, — as 
in Great Britain in the cases of the 
railways and of the coal mines, — it 
is found simpler to ‘nationalize’ the 
whole industry summarily; and to re- 
quire the existing directors and mana- 
gers to carry it on for the account of 
the government. 

What has caused most of the ‘labor 
discontents’ which, notwithstanding 
the tremendous patriotism shown by 
the manual workers, the United King- 
dom has not escaped, has been the in- 
ability of the employers — largely of 
the managers and foremen — to realize 
that it was essential, under war condi- 
tions, to give up ‘taking advantage’ of 
the workmen in ways which are, in 
peace-time, customary and condoned. 
Thus, no injunction of the government 
has availed to stop the constant ten- 
dency to ‘cut rates’ on piece-work jobs 
(largely on the occasion of fixing new 
rates for jobs of slightly different mag- 
nitude or character), whenever the 
workmen were thought to be ‘ making 
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too much.’ This has led to repeated 
strikes and enormous national loss. 
The only suggested remedy is that the 
fixing of piece-work rates or premium 
bonus times should be taken altogether 
out of the hands of the management, 
just as in well-organized trades the 
standard rate for time-work is removed 
entirely from the arbitrary rule of any 
one employer or any one operative, and 
is formulated collectively for all the es- 
tablishments of the district. The trans- 
lation of the standard time-rate into 
the piece-work rate or premium bonus 
time for a particular job, should, it is 
suggested, be always done by a pair 
of independent ‘rate-fixers,’ — one re- 
presenting the trade union and the 
other the Employers’ Association, — 
these two referring to an umpire chosen 
by them in any case in which they can- 
not agree upon this issue of fact. But 
to this curtailment of their autocracy 
British employers in the engineering 
industry — unlike those in the brass- 
working trade and in the Northum- 
berland coal-mines, where the system 
has long prevailed — cannot yet be 
made to agree. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
American ‘captains of industry’ will 
accept this method of avoiding indus- 
trial strife, or devise some other. What 
is certain is that the absolute necessity 
of securing unbroken continuity of 
production in modern war compels not 
only a great deal of ‘involuntary ser- 
vitude’ in industry, but also, if the 
gravest discontents and revolts are to 
be avoided, some entirely novel expedi- 
ents of workshop management, about 
which the British Ministry of Muni- 
tions is presumably advising the 
United States government. 
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[These records, which came to light after the death of a Dutch volunteer in the French service, were 
never intended to see the light of day. The name of the author is, therefore, withheld; but the 
Ailantic has reason to believe the documents to be genuine. The translation has been made for the 
Atlantic from the original Dutch. — Tue Eprrors.]} 


Paris, August 14, 1914. 

Doks every one experience such enor- 
mous difficulty in reaching a decision in 
matters of importance, or is this peculi- 
arity limited to inferior people like my- 
self? I know well enough how readily 
one assumes an air of serene certainty 
toward one’s friends and acquaintances, 
a tone of ‘Of course I will do this or 
that’; and how one then does this or 
that because one has said so. I am not 
concerned with such external, apparent 
certainty, however, but rather with in- 
ner certainty, or, better still, with lack 
of certainty. And I at least have al- 
ways had this paralyzing hesitancy, 
whenever in my life I have stood before 


an important choice. 
And so it is now. I cannot order my 


thoughts. Like a troop of madmen 
they run to and fro, and into one an- 
other. What seems irrefutably right at 
one moment, appears as stupid and 
overzealous the next. I shall, therefore, 
at least temporarily, keep a record, in 
the hope that after some time I may 
be able to discover the position toward 
which I seem to tend. For, above every- 
thing else, I want to act in accordance 
with my inner self, provided such a 
thing reveals its existence. 

Since the declaration of war I have 
felt nervously excited. Frequently I 
have felt a vague fear; but I have also 
been full of an irritating, unwholesome 
curiosity. It is going to be an entire- 
ly new war —a struggle with flying 
machines, airships, submarines (not to 
mention the improved guns that must 
differ enormously from the cannon of 


1870). How can any one have dared 
to begin such a war? 

Paris feels secure in its great confi- 
dence in the French army, a confidence 
which to me seems entirely justified. 
There is also a quite general contempt, 
not for the German soldier, but for Ger- 
man tactics and for the German officer. 
Is this also justified? Who knows? But 
in a month or two, we shall know. 

In connection with the events of the 
last two weeks, I am constantly asking 
myself, What am I to do? 

The answer to the question is fraught 
with no importance for France; for me 
personally it is of the utmost conse- 
quence. Shall I enlist as a volunteer or 
shall I stay at home? 

For a fortnight now I have been 
struggling with this question; and I 
have not reached a decision. To ask 
advice is not possible in this case. For 
whom could I ask? I have acquain- 
tances, of course; but friends? One 
perhaps, who lives in the Dutch East 
Indies. I became estranged from my 
relatives long ago. Therefore I shall 
have to stand entirely by myself. 

It is nearly five years now since 
Jeanne died, and it will soon be four 
and a half years since I moved into 
bachelor’s quarters. Mine has been an 
uneventful existence, with but little 
variety. It is true, I see my colleagues, 
and I have other acquaintances whom 
I meet in the evening in the Café de 
la Paix on the Boulevard du Temple. 
But the greater part of my leisure is 
spent in my room, reading, working a 
little, doing a great many trifles. The 
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loneliness of this existence does not op- 
press me very much; for a long time I 
have been living as in a dream — vege- 
tating. I have performed the duties of 
my profession without much enthu- 
siasm, and without much aversion. 
But now I have suddenly been shocked 
out of my dull equilibrium. 

When I look down into the street 
from my window, I notice an unaccus- 
tomed stir. A confused noise of mutter- 
ing voices rises up to me — now and 
then shouts break through. It is clear 
to me that in these days all men in 
France stand shoulder to shoulder: one 
in thought, one in hope, one in deter- 
mination. But I remain on the outside! 
Again and again the question arises: 
Shall I join? Or shall I stay out, being 
a foreigner? It is possible — and, after 
all, is it not most natural? 

I am not such a furious hater of 
everything German as my colleagues, 
Pichaud and Marcel, who look upon 
the sales Boches asa lot of intriguersand 
scoundrels. Although I can see a lack 
of harmony in their civilization, and 
although many of their prominent peo- 
ple impress me as petty tyrants and up- 
starts, as being often too submissive 
and too slavish, still I must recognize 
that there are, even among the Ger- 
mans, many enterprising, able, and 
energetic people; and ‘good’ men as 
well. 

But notwithstanding all these impar- 
tial intellectual reflections, I feel indig- 
nation over the invasion of Belgium. 
That was an infamous act. How can 
they even attempt to justify such bur- 
glary? Yet they surely will. In theeyes 
of a German, every other German, and, 
above all, the German government, is 
always right. 

The most divergent feelings have 
forced themselves upon me these last 
days. Sometimes I experience agree- 
able excitement when I foresee the stu- 
pendous events that are about to take 
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place near me, under my eyes; and 
when I think that I shall be one of the 
few privileged to feel the exaltations of 
the tremendous experience, without be- 
ing myself exposed to danger. 

Even after I had examined this by 
no means noble sentiment more closely 
and when I had understood its origin, 
the pleasant sparkling feeling did not 
passaway. The baseness of my charac- 
ter was revealed all too clearly! 

And yet I cannot bring myself to the 
decision to remain at a safe distance 
from danger. I hesitate and I continue 
to hesitate. My acquaintances are curi- 
ous to know what I am going to do. 

‘Will you not have to enlist?’ I am 
asked. 

‘Iam not a Frenchman,’ is my reply. 
‘I come from Holland.’ 

Most of them look at me then, not 
with much kindness; they shrug their 
shoulders and mutter something like, 
‘Cela n’empéche pas —’ 

My landlady, Madame Cabuchon, 
with whom I have rarely conversed 
more than once a month, inquired yes- 
terday whether or not I was going to 
leave. She has her troubles, the poor 
woman. Three of her lodgers have 
already left — perhaps for good! I re- 
plied that I could not tell for certain, 
and that I would inform her as soon 
as I had decided what to do. 

Practically all my younger acquain- 
tances, and those of my own age as 
well, are serving. I cannot delude my- 
self by pretending that I would not be 
accepted. I am thirty-six years old, 
without any disability so far as I am 
aware, and in fairly good health. I have 
never served in the army. It is true 
that I was a faithful member of the 
Volunteer Corps during my student 
days in Utrecht. That does not mean 
very much; but it helps a little. And I 
am inclined to think that I am not be- 
low the majority of the volunteers in 
fitness. But I do not have to go, and 
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when arguing calmly, it seems as if I 
ought not to. 

Yet I cannot be entirely satisfied 
with this conclusion. I owe much to 
France. With Jeanne I have passed 
here my happiest — at any rate, my 
best years. And now that my life no 
longer has much value, why should I 
spare it? And then I ask again: is it not 
quixotic to join the fight when one can 
stay out of it? At any rate, before I de- 
cide I must consider the pros and the 
cons very carefully. 


Pants, August 16, 1914. 

I have got no further, and I foresee 
that I shall not get any further. I have 
gazed at Jeanne’s portrait on my desk 
and tried to convince myself that she 
is still alive and can tell me what to 
do. — In what superstitions does one 
seek refuge! Of course, it was of no use. 
I know it too well: I should be able to 
hear her answer only if I could give it 
myself. Now I am thinking again how 
good it would be if only Fred were here, 
so that I could consult him. But Fred 
is in the East Indies. If I write him 
now, months will be gone before I get 
his reply. 

The stir and excitement in the city 
are increasing. It makes me restless. 
The bulletins in front of which people 
are crowding, the incessant hawking of 
newspapers and extras, the shouting, 
the singing, the troops which march 
past with their bands and the rattling 
of drums, the artillery with the guns 
thundering over the pavement, the 
splendid dragoons wildly applauded — 
all this causes fresh excitement each 
time, putting to flight my wise argu- 
ments. Then IJ get lost in romantic im- 
aginings about the war, and I want to 
be in it. But scarcely half an hour later 
my enthusiasm has disappeared and 
the war stands out as something so hor- 
rible, so beastly, that Iam astounded at 
all these soldiers who go by smiling and 
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singing, joking and shouting bons mots 
to the bystanders. They seem to be 
satisfied and happy. Do they not feel 
the shuddering horror of it all? Have 
they a different view of life? Or per- 
haps a sort of courage different from 
that of people like myself? 


Paris, August 19, 1914. 

I have been thinking for days now, 
and for nights as well. How I have 
lain awake, for hours and hours! And 
all this reflecting is useless. It does not 
bring me one step further, and I wish 
that some one else could decide for me. 
The only thing that I am sure of is 
this: if I do go, I shall bitterly reproach 
myself afterwards. I see myself at the 
front, fuming: stupid fool, it was not 
necessary! And if I do not go, I shall 
be carrying about with me the oppress- 
ive certainty of being a coward. 

I never considered myself very im- 
portant, neither in my student days, 
nor later. And, frankly, I have never 
understood very well why Jeanne cared 
so much for me. I know that I am a 
mediocrity in nearly everything. But 
that I am so far below the average in 
personal courage as now appears to be 
the case —that is a sad revelation. 


Paris, August 20, 1914. 

I have thought of going back to Hol- 
land and enlisting there. The Dutch 
army has been mobilized, there is fear 
of the country’s being drawn into the 
war. But in returning to Holland I run 
the risk of becoming involved in petty 
difficulties. Besides, I am no longer a 
Hollander. For Jeanne’s sake, too, it 
were better if I did not go back. It is 
a pity ina way. The memories of my 
youth draw me thither. Sometimes I 
dream of the old days, wandering 
through B. and talking with people I 
used to know twenty-five and thirty 
years ago, when I wasa child. Most of 
them must be dead now. And then I 
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walk through the streets of Utrecht, a 
student. And when I wake from such 
dreams, I feel very tenderly toward 
Holland. Iam homesick. Fortunately 
this feeling never lasts very long. I 
know only too well how much better 
these fantastic memories are than real- 
ity used to be; and how disappointed I 
should be if I were once more to see the 
old things. 
Panis, August 23, 1914. 

To-day a boy in school said to me, 
‘Do you not have to serve, sir?’ 

“Don’t you know that I am a Hol- 
lander?’ 

‘But the Foreign Legion?’ 

I did not reply, but I started the 
work of the day. No, the Foreign Le- 
gion does not attract me. I know that 
there are countrymen of mine there; 
also Poles, Swiss, Greeks, Swedes, Rou- 
manians, South Americans — a mixed 
lot. These people talk a dozen different 
languages. Between some of them there 
is an instinctive antipathy. I have 


heard some fine stories about that! 


Besides, I fear that the officers cannot 
have much faith in their men. 


Paris, August 28, 1914. 

I do not get any further. Reports 
and newspaper accounts sometimes 
make me wish that I were there! To 
take part, to have romantic adventures, 
to see for myself, to act! But at bot- 
tom, there is the certain knowledge: 
the farther from it, the better. 

The Germans appear to be much 
stronger than we anticipated. They are 
advancing in Belgium, and in France 
and in Russia. I fear that things will 
go wrong. And then? And then? 


Paris, August 31, 1914. 
How small and mean everything in 
me is! It is regrettable that cowardice 
and love of ease bind me to this empty 
existence. If only I had some one to 
live for! While hundreds of thousands 
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who love, who are of use and who are 
needed, offer their lives without ques- 
tioning, I continue to vegetate, wasting 
my days in an unmanly hesitation, a 


‘smarting, fruitless worry. 


Panis, September 2, 1914. 

The knot has been cut. Or rather — 
it will be cut for me. I will not join the 
Foreign Legion. But I have asked for 
my naturalization papers. If I am al- 
lowed to become a Frenchman, then I 
must serve. If not, the matter is settled, 
and I shall have done what I could. At 
last some decision is on the way— 
which turn I am hoping for, I do not 
myself know. 


V——., November 15, 1914. 

For four weeks now I have been here 
in V , Where we are being trained, 
nearly a thousand of us. 

When after weeks of waiting the de- 
cision finally came, I at first intended 
not to continue these notes. But the 
question whether I was really entirely 
devoid of courage continued to occupy 
me. In a month or two, when [I shall 
know, I may find it not uninteresting 
to have a picture of what I felt and 
thought during these days of hesitation. 
For this reason I shall continue to write 
down what is going on within me as 
honestly as I can. 

Before the reply to my request came, 
I waited for days and days. I had pe- 
riods of the greatest anxiety. Then 
there were hours of indifference. Some- 
times I reproached myself for not hav- 
ing been strong enough to make my 
own decision in one way or another, but 
soon it appeared again to be best to 
allow the decision to be made for me. 
Throughout the period my mood was 
depressed; I had no desire to make any 
notes in this diary. When the news fin- 
ally came, I had at first a feeling of re- 
lief. The enervating uncertainty was 
past, and the feeling that I had done 
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my duty, or rather that I was going to 
do it, was a pleasant one. At just 
about that time the news of the vic- 
tory of the Marne came. What a glori- 
ous clearing! I immediately informed 
my principal, my colleagues, my land- 
lady, and my acquaintances, of my 
intention to take service. They did not 
receive the announcement as anything 
so very remarkable, and their indiffer- 
ence caused me some disappointment, 
even though I could fully understand 
their attitude. 

In the mean time my self-satisfac- 
tion began to disintegrate. I remember 
vividly how some mornings I awoke 
with the oppressive feeling that some- 
thing horrible was about to enter into 
my existence. And then at once I knew 
it, and I felt a pang in my breast. I 
should have to take part in the fight- 
ing. There was no escape. 


The self-confidence would return 


somewhat after rising, and especially 
after going out. But a shifting fear re- 
mained lurking in my heart, disappear- 


ing and again returning, a fear which 
I could sometimes suppress but never 
drive out. Early in the morning in bed 
that stealthy feeling of an approaching 
calamity was strongest. 

After a few days I seemed to grow 
accustomed to the new condition. How- 
ever, when I received the call to go to 
V and report there, it came back 
very strongly. I cursed my stupidity. I 
read again what I had written in this 
diary in August, and it suddenly made 
surer the conviction that I was a genu- 
ine coward. It seemed to be proved, not 
only by my long hesitation, but equally 
by my half-hearted, quasi-courageous 
resolve to ask for naturalization papers. 
I realized that I was as much afraid of 
joining as of being looked upon as a 
coward. It was evident that I lacked 
even the small amount of firmness 
necessary to act differently from the 
great mass! And consequently I should 
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now have to go with the rest on the 
leaking ship. 

Doubtless it was again the lack of 
courage to act differently from others 
which made things go fairly well in 
V , among so many others sharing 
the same fate. In this group of people 
willing, thinking, and feeling all the 
same way, I began very quickly to feel 
at home and safe. During the daytime 
at least; the first nights in V. were 
frightful: thirty-six of us in one room. 
I could not sleep; all night long I 
heard heavy breathing, snoring, whis- 
pering, muttering, cursing. Eating to- 
gether I did not mind, working together 
still less. But sleeping! Dead tired, 
with a headache, and irritable from 
over-fatigue, I stretched myself out 
upon my straw sack. Sleep would not 
come. I did not have a good bed; I 
was too cold; snoring, snorting, groan- 
ing kept me awake. I was restless, 
turned from one side to the other, and 
made myself miserable by all sorts of 
horrible imaginings. I was thinking 
continually of what the future would 
bring. I hoped that it might be painless 
death, sudden death. 

Now I am entirely accustomed to 
my surroundings. 


V——, November 17, 1914. 

I met a former pupil, Etienne S. He 
has changed a great deal during the five 
years since [ saw him last and I did not 
recognize him. But he did recognize 
me. 

“You here, sir?’ 

“Why not?’ 

Quite involuntarily, I assumed the 
tone of the self-assured man who knows 
exactly why he acts thus and so. 

We are making good progress with 
our training. But most of the men are 
muttering that it should go faster. It is 
taking too long to please them. Are 
they honest about this? I believe they 
are, most of them, at least. There are 
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of course some who merely repeat what 
they hear others say. Yesterday I 
caught myself saying, ‘It is getting 
time for us to have a turn at things.’ I 
was not conscious at the moment of 
having bragged. 

The crowds are cheering us. It brings 
to my mind the first days of August 
in Paris. How remote the marching 
troops seemed then! I did not under- 
stand how they could go so cheerfully 
to meet the danger. They all seemed 
heroes. And [I still think that these sol- 
diers were quite different from what I 
am now. 

Last week, on our return from target 
practice, we passed a group of young 
women and girls who threw flowers at 
us, shyly at first, and with serious faces, 
but then with laughter and jokes and 
shouting. I caught one, a brownish 
yellow chrysanthemum. I was as hap- 
py with it as a boy. And at the same 
time I felt ashamed. 


V——,, November 20, 1914. 


I am fairly well adjusted to my pre- 


sent life. Not merely externally, — 
that I was from the beginning, — but 
also spiritually. This war is a terrible 
thing; but for us at least it is a neces- 
sity. I am fully convinced that, unless 
we triumph over them, the Germans 
will forever remain a threatening dan- 
ger for us. Germany does not recog- 
nize in other states the same rights 
that she claims for herself. She wants 
to be in supreme control. If this is al- 
lowed, Holland will be one of the first 
victims: first a vassal state, then a part 
of the Empire! 

I am reconciled to the idea that I 
may fall. When I consider how many 
of my comrades have others dependent 
upon them, my life appears without 
value. How exaggerated an impor- 
tance one attaches to one’s life in times 
of peace! In this respect at least war 
teaches a valuable lesson. 
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V——, December 28, 1914. 
The time has finally come. We shall 
get seven days’ leave to-morrow and 
then we shall be distributed among ac- 
tive units. 


To F. van B., Esq., President of the 
Rural Council at B , Java. 


Panis, January 2, 1915. 
Dear F ; 

You will be surprised when you re- 
ceive these papers: a diary, or some- 
thing of that nature, at least, of the 
undersigned. It is much easier to re- 
veal our most intimate feelings to peo- 
ple who are far from us and whom there 
is not the slightest chance of meeting 
again, than to others. As you will no- 
tice, I am disclosing in these papers 
what one usually keeps hidden very 
carefully. But if only you will keep it 
to yourself, read what I have written. 
Do not expect anything extraordinary, 
anything exciting or exalting. I send 
this package chiefly because I want it 
kept safely. In a few days I shall leave 
for the front and there I should run the 
risk of having these papers fall into the 
hands of people whom they do not con- 
cern. Besides, I do not want to carry 
unnecessary luggage. Should I come 
out alive, I should like to get the pa- 
pers back, to read them again after the 
war, to gain a fuller knowledge of my- 
self, you know! If I should feel any de- 
sire to continue my diary after I get in 
the trenches, I shall do it in the form of 
letters to you. Put them with what I 
am sending you now. You will not re- 
ceive any war correspondence from me 
— more than enough of that is to be 
found in the newspapers and in the 
periodicals. What I have written, and 
what I may still write, has to do with 
introspection only. My chief problem 
is to find out how I shall behave in the 
face of danger. It will be far from fine 
—I fear. But I am interested in the 
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truth, the bare truth, be it ever so ugly. 
I am not going to embellish matters 
therefore. Toward others, you will be 
silent, will you not? At least, as long as 
I live! After I am dead tear the stuff 
up or do with it as you like. 


S——,, January 22, 1915. 
DEearR F—, 

We are still a few hours’ journey be- 
hind the front. 

Taking it all in all, Iam not dissatis- 
fied. Asa rule, I feel calm. Now and 
then a faint feeling arises vaguely. But 
in the course of ordinary conversation 
it readily disappears. At times, I even 
get flickerings of a desire to fight. Not 
the real thing, however, I presume; 
more in the nature of artistic imagina- 
tion. The knowledge that I am carry- 
ing practically no responsibility con- 
tributes more than anything else to 
creating a mood of quiet resignation. I 
am a soldier and I have to obey. That 
is all. 

Rather a mean point of view, this, 
you will say. True, but under the cir- 
cumstances it appears to me the only 
proper one. I have not the remotest ap- 
proach to an opinion as to what ought 
to be done. Neither has any one else in 
my vicinity. But we have faith in our 
generals. We do not worry and we wait 
— others think, judge, and decide for 
us. Also, habit helps to make our 
lives bearable. Last, but not least, 
there is the natural inclination to seek 
accord with surroundings that are har- 
monious. Even those who hesitate are 
influenced by the spirit of unity of the 
whole. This does not mean that there 
are never any differences of opinion. 
One hears discussions and debates on 
all sides. But in nearly all cases these 
are based upon playing with words, 
or attaching different meanings to the 
same expression. As to the abstract, 
wordless thought, we are nearly always 
in accord. 
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S——, January 24, 1915. 

In the distance we hear continually 
the rumble and the dull thud of heavy 
gunfire. Each time I feel a strange re- 
spect and admiration, mingled with 
fear, for the men in the first line of 
trenches. 

Sometimes we meet them when they 
are relieved. Then they look like ordi- 
nary people, who do not see anything 
unusual in what they are doing. When 
we talk to them, it seems that we also 
look upon it as the ordinary thing; that 
we are only a little curious. But as far 
as I am concerned, I know that I feel it 
all very differently. 


S——,, January 29, 1915. 

Weare relatively safe here. Recent- 
ly a few grenades got lost in our vicin- 
ity. Yesterday a German flyer was 
overhead, dropping bombs near enough 
to be troublesome. But as for the real, 
big danger I do not know what it 
means. 

Before long our turn for the trenches 
will come. Most of the fellows are wish- 
ing for the time to come. At least, that 
is what they say. Iam fearing it. [am 
in earnest when I say to myself, that 
my life is of little value, even to myself. 
Yet I fear the trenches. 


S——, January 30, 1915. 

I had to stop yesterday. In front of 
us a fight was developing; the order to 
move forward was expected at any 
moment. We were ordered to fall in, 
were allowed to sit or to lie down, and 
then we had to wait for five endless 
hours. 

The German fire seemed to be com- 
ing nearer. The incessant explosions 
made us excited and nervous. We were 
impatient to be allowed to participate 
in some way or other. But we had to 
wait, wait endlessly. The idleness irri- 
tated me to suchan extent that I feared 
I was going mad. I wanted to get shot, 
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to get relief from this enervating sus- 
pense and from my bursting headache. 
After some time, a reaction set in. I be- 
came indifferent, only half conscious. 
It is all over now, thank God! 

Yesterday evening transports of 
wounded soldiers came past us repeat- 
edly. Hearing the wailing and the 
groaning, seeing all the bloodiness, 
made me sick. I had better not write 
about this. While in the midst of the 
danger I had not been afraid; then, 
however, the fear of the front suddenly 
overtook me again. I violently re- 
proached myself for having been so stu- 
pid as to enlist. There I was in the 
midst of this insane murder! And by 
my own free will! 

Free will? At least, that is what we 
all it. 

D—, February 21, 1915. 
Dear F—, 

And now we are at the front. I have 
already spent more than two weeks in 
the trenches. Yesterday we were given 
eight days’ leave. I went with a com- 


rade whose parents live here in D ; 
The dear boy has become very much 
attached to me. He believes that Iam 
a strong support for him! Must I weep 
at this, or laugh? Gaston has told me 
in great confidence that he gets occa- 


sional attacks of cowardice. And he 
asked me whether I did not despise 
him. He is terribly afraid that the fel- 
lows will notice it, but he did not mind 
confiding in me. Why in me? He says 
it is because he admires my impertur- 
bable calmness so much. What could I 
reply? It seemed best not to tell him 
how things stood with me. Apart from 
the difficulties such a confession would 
cause me, I concluded that it would 
also be better for him to believe in my 
courage. 

A little while ago I suddenly remem- 
bered the awe and admiration with 
which, in Paris and in V——,, and even 
after that, I thought of the troops who 
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were fighting in the trenches. Now I 
am there myself. And so I myself have 
probably become a hero in the eyes of 
others. 

A hero! But there are real heroes 
and make-believe heroes; and they are 
not always easily distinguishable. I do 
not hide from myself that I belong to 
the make-believes. And yet, it is re- 
markable that I did not find the second 
week at the front as terrible as the first. 
It is not as bad there as it seems. When 
once you get accustomed to the idea 
that you may be dead in a day, or in an 
hour, or ina minute, and when you are 
clear as to your future, your mood is 
relieved from constant depression. In- 
voluntarily you become kind and 
helpful to those about you, you do not 
get vexed over trifles, you are ready to 
make all sorts of sacrifices. Of course, if, 
in the midst of such a condition, a gren- 
ade suddenly drops into your trench, if 
you see three or four of your comrades 
getting killed, your misery returns, no 
matter how good an outward appear- 
ance you may keep up. At least, fora 
while. But then again the thought 
comes that getting wounded means rest 
and safety, and good care. And death? 
that is still less terrible. One boasts of 
reaching one’s destination along the 
shortest road! Is not death every one’s 
final destination? 


S——, March 1, 1915. 

Dear F—,, 

We are back in the trenches. It was 
a little strange at first, but we soon got 
readjusted. It makes a big difference 
whether one is in the front line or in the 
second or third. In the first, one is with 
few companions. And although one 
lies behind broad wire entanglements, 
one has to keep a steady watch. For 
there are openings in these entangle- 
ments, through which we pass to make 
an attack. 

In the other lines it is safer — and 
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also pleasanter. We crowd together, 
usually in threes or fours. In the hid- 
ing-places there is the loudest talking, 
of course. The debate usually runs on 
the question as to how it will be after 
the war. How strange it seems to one 
sitting here, to imagine peace, and to 
think of sleeping on a bed night after 
night — on a real bed, in a room all to 
one’s self! And of breakfast with a 
newspaper by your side! Or of a walk 
in the Bois de Boulogne! And of hear- 
ing nicely dressed boys and girls sing 
and play in the streets! And of being 
able to wash as often as you like, and 
to feel the freshness of clean linen on 
your body! 

Of course there are other wishes and 
luxuries. 

In the end every one is lost in his 
dreams. And then the thought comes 
sometimes: formerly, when we had the 
enjoyment of all these things, it seemed 
quite common, they made no one par- 
ticularly happy. How long will it take 
after we get them back before we shall 
take them again as a matter of course? 
There is so little in life that has real 
enduring value. One looks for it here, 
another there; no one finds it. Who 
knows whether there are not some 
among us who, after many years, will 
think back to this time with a sense of 
regret and desire, who will feel that 
this was their most beautiful year, a 
time when they lived most fully and 
genuinely? 

March 8, 1915. 

It is peculiar that one can get so ac- 
customed to danger. 

I have tried to account for it, and it 
appears to be like this: at first our 
thoughts are almost incessantly occu- 
pied with the frightful things that are 
about to happen. Then moments come 
— only a single one at first — in which 
our thoughts wander away, involun- 
tarily, and dwell on something else. 
Suddenly fear returns. But the periods 
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of repose become more frequent and of 
longer duration. And when they are 
disturbed by fear, the painful shock 
becomes gradually less violent. Neith- 
er does fear itself ache so hard. And 
then the time approaches when one is 
conscious of fear only on occasions when 
there is a violent fire, or when men fall. 
That is my present condition. There 
seems to be a further stage in which 
one is rid of fear for good. 
So far I shall not get. 


O——, March 20, 1915. 
Dear F , 

I am writing from the hospital. A 
fortnight ago I was wounded in the 
right hip by a grenade splinter. It was 
not very serious, only a flesh wound. I 
suddenly felt a shock; a feeling of heavi- 
ness came over me, rather than one of 
pain. At first I did not understand it 
and wanted to get up; but I fell over. 
I wanted to ask something, but before 
I could do that I became unconscious. 
When I regained consciousness, I was 
in the ambulance. 

The first treatment of the wound was 
painful and took a long time. But at 
last I could be moved to the hospital. 
Here one can manage very well. Some 
of the physicians and nurses are sur- 
prised that most of the wounded are in 
sucha tranquilly happy, almost blissful 
mood. But one lies in bed so quietly, 
one is cared for with so much tender- 
ness, and above all, one feels so glori- 
ously safe! 

If the sister who sits-near my bed, 
and who forbids me to continue writ- 
ing, could read this, she would surely 
lose some of her admiration for le brave 
Hollandais! 

March 31, 1915. 

My wound has healed and _ before 
long I shall return to the front. Iam 
urging to be allowed to go. Not from 
a desire to fight — indeed not! Simply 
from a common everyday feeling of 
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duty. Ihave no right any longer to oc- 
cupy this place, to which some one else 
has greater claim. And why postpone 
misery which is inevitable? If it has 
to be, then let it be at once. 

Without having given any occasion 
for it, lam being looked upon as a hero 
here. A friend of Gaston’s is a distant 
cousin of one of the nurses. Gaston in- 
quired after me, and apparently used 
that occasion to do a good deal of boast- 
ing. At any rate, some greatly em- 
bellished stories of my sang-froid have 
been going the rounds here. With- 
out having to lie, I could say that all 
this was invented, or at least highly ex- 
aggerated. The consequence was that 
I was looked upon, not only as a hero, 
but as a giant of modesty as well. It is 
very annoying. However, to be honest, 
I must confess that now and then this 
undeserved praise gives me a feeling of 
satisfaction; I have always known that 
I was weak-minded. 

A few times I was on the point of 
saying, ‘Do believe me, it was not 
courage which made me become a sol- 
dier, neither was it courage which 
made me do my duty. (After all, what 
is it that I have done?) And it is not 
courage which causes me to urge my 
departure. Know that I would much 
rather remain in this hospital where I 
am so well cared for and where I am so 
safe.’ 

But I did not say anything. Because 
— so I tell myself — I know only too 
well that I should not succeed in mak- 
ing these people understand my base 
thoughtsand my low sentiments. They 
would merely repeat their talk of ‘mod- 
esty.’ 

H——,, April 8, 1915. 
Dear F 6 

I am back with my old company — 
a piece of good luck. And what is more, 
I have been promoted to a corporal- 
ship. No small thing, eh? Just the 
same, it made me happy. I was touch- 
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ed by the friendly spirit of the fellows. 
Gaston shook my hand at least six 
times, muttering, ‘Ah, mon vieux, mon 
vieux, how I have missed you!’ This 
does one good. And I had better not 
get lost in the question as to how much 
of all this attachment I deserve. 


H——,, April 12, 1915. 

A few days after my return to the 
troop we went back to the firing line. 
Yesterday I was in the second line of 
trenches. The Germans began an at- 
tack that was meant in earnest. There 
was incessant thundering of cannon. 
We had to withdraw to our hiding- 
places and wait — for hours and hours. 
The only relief we had was caused by a 
sudden avalanche of sand. A part of 
the trench appeared to have caved in. 
After the first scare, there came a feel- 
ing of relief and a certain satisfaction. 
At least we could do something now, 
digging ourselves out of the loose earth 
and repairing the damage with our 
spades. Then, again, it was waiting. 
A few times I clambered up to look 
through a periscope which a sergeant 
loaned me. Nothing to be discovered 
— nothing but smoke. Apparently our 
officers did not think that our turn 
would come very soon. I am glad of it, 
I thought. I could not see anything at- 
tractive in a hand-to-hand fight. Iam 
not afraid of a gun wound, but when 
I think of getting a bayonet thrust, I 
shudder. 

It cannot be helped. We have to 
take whatever comes along. 


April 18, 1915. 

Nothing in particular happened on 
the day on which the above was writ- 
ten. But the next day —! Not even 
now, five days later, have I regained 
my equilibrium. Shall I be proud of 
my conduct later on? Or shall I be 
ashamed of it? When I am with others, 
I can be cheerful. When I am alone or 
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when I lie awake at night, I feel very 
uncertain. But could I have acted dif- 
ferently under the circumstances? 

In the early morning of the 13th the 
cannonading was resumed, and again 
we had hours of exhausting expecta- 
tion. Toward noon we noticed that an 
unusual event was coming. The cap- 
tain shouted something. I could not 
understand a word. Gaston under- 
stood: the wire entanglements in front 
of the first line of trenches had been 
shot to pieces. We had to hold our- 
selves ready. There was incessant tele- 
phoning. 

“They are coming!’ some one yelled. 

I could not restrain myself any long- 
er and looked over the edge of the 
trench. 

They were coming indeed; I saw 
them. In broad, irregular rows they 
were running toward us. Straight to- 
ward me, it seemed. And behind them, 
there came others, and still others, ever 
more. The German guns were silent 
now. And then suddenly ours began to 
roar with redoubled vigor. 

Holes, narrow clefts, and fissures 
were torn in the massive gray billows 
that came rolling toward us. 

‘Not a single one will get through!’ 
1 heard some one shout. 

But behind the first wave came a sec- 
ond one, and a third one behind that. I 
saw them approach, losing in vigor, yet 
remaining strong. 

We were ready. In that moment I 
felt no fear! Like the others, I was 
burning to fly out of the trenches. Sud- 
denly a strange silence came, and then 
the call: ‘ Attaquez! Attaquez!’ 

We clambered up, jumped over the 
edge of the trench, and ran forward. In 
front, to the left, to the right, every- 
where there were French soldiers, 
storming forward. 

I saw the Germans coming nearer, 
in their dirty gray uniforms, in rows, 
in heaps, and in smaller groups, some 
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even singly. I saw the glistening and 
flickering of their bayonets, I heard 
them yell and shout. My heart thump- 
ed so hard that I had difficulty in 
breathing. Around me our men were 
shouting loudly. I was shouting too, 
and felt relieved when I heard my own 
voice, however indistinctly. Now and 
then a rifle-shot could be heard. We 
were running fast. ‘En avant! En 
avant |’ 

Suddenly I became aware of a de- 
sire to hold back a little, and thereby 
to postpone, if only for a single second, 
the terrible moment of the clash. I 
happened to be pushed by a comrade 
behind me and I flew forward again. 

At last we had reached the Germans. 
Six steps in front of me I saw Gaston 
bayoneting an officer. Not a second 
later the poor chap fell himself — hit 
by a rifle-shot, as I learned later. 

Suddenly a big German stood before 
me, a deathly pallor on his face, his 
mouth drawn, his eyes crazed with fear. 
His terror gave me courage and a feel- 
ing of superiority. I jumped on him. 
He tried to defend himself, but with all 
my strength, I plunged my bayonet in- 
to his body. ‘Bravo Caporal!’ I heard 
some one call. While with the greatest 
difficulty I pulled my gun out — it was 
being sucked into the wound, oh, hor- 
ror! — scores of my comrades ran past. 
I tried to catch up with them, stum- 
bled over a body, and fell, with my 
head to the ground. But immediately 
I got up again and ran forward, more 
slowly however; my legs felt weak and 
powerless. I saw one of our men strug- 
gling with an enemy, stopped for a 
moment, and drove my bayonet into 
his body. Forward again! I had no 
further encounters. The attack had 
been repulsed. The German guns be- 
gan thundering again; we had to re- 
turn to our trenches. 

I took the death of Gaston (and of 
many others) more calmly than I had 
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feared. This is not so surprising after 
all. Death may strike any one of us, at 
any moment. We have accepted that 
chance. But if that is our attitude 
toward ourselves, why should we not 
have it toward our friends? 

But it still seems strange to me that 
I cannot reach a definite judgment on 
my action in this last fight. Certain it 
is that the circumstances absolutely 
required my doing what I did, even 
leaving entirely out of consideration 
the fact that to every one his own life 
is dearer than that of a stranger. I can- 
not hesitate in the choice between a 
French soldier and a German soldier. 
But it is equally certain that killing 
men runs counter to my nature and 
is absolutely irreconcilable with ideas 
which I had always accepted without 
question. Efforts to remove the con- 
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tradiction between these thoughts must 
inevitably fail. It is in this way that I 
seek to explain the fact that at one mo- 
ment I am cheerful, and sing with the 
rest—that I am invariably rejoicing 
over my good luck in the last fight, not 
merely having escaped without even 
the slightest scratch myself, but having 
had besides the good fortune of kill- 
ing two Germans; while the next mo- 
ment I sit worrying silently, asking my- 
self, ‘How is it possible that you are 
taking part in this frightful war —asa 
volunteer?’ 


[This was the last letter of Jan R—— 
received by Mr. van B A letter 
sent by the latter in March was re- 
turned to the sender with the notice on 
the envelope: ‘Fallen at Souchez.’ — 
Tue Epirors.] 


TACTICS AND ARMAMENT: AN EVOLUTION 


BY RAOUL BLANCHARD 


Tuis study is not the work of a spe- 
cialist in military matters; it has no 
concern, therefore, with developments 
of a purely technical nature. It under- 
takes the simpler task of explaining 
the great transformations which have 
taken place in the operations on the 
Western front, passing from a state of 
most rapid flux to the absolute immo- 
bility of trench-warfare, and now tend- 
ing to abandon this stagnation in favor 
of fighting in the open. 

These vastly important changes, 
which have caused the contending 
armies to employ radically variant tac- 
tics in the course of the same war, are 


to be explained by the prodigious ad- 
vances made in armaments while the 
struggle goes on. Fornearly three years 
now, the intellectual activity of half the 
peoples of the civilized world has been 
focused on the perfecting of engines of 
destruction or defense. The results 
have been incalculable; they have re- 
volutionized the tactics of the battle- 
field. In Napoleon’s time tactics 
changed every ten years or so, while 
to-day one might well say that they 
change every six months. This evolu- 
tion is due to one factor which always 
works in the same direction: the con- 
tinuous increase in strength, speed, 
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and range communicated to projectiles 
by explosives. Artillery is the essen- 
tial element of present-day warfare, and 
artillery tactics have gradually penetra- 
ted the province of all other arms. For 
offensive operations we have witnessed, 
not only an increase of the number, the 
calibre, and the firing-speed of cannon, 
but also the conversion of the infantry 
into a sort of light artillery, flexible 
and quick-moving, while aviation has 
become in a way the artillery of the air. 

The defensive, on the other hand, 
has been preoccupied with finding new 
means of protection against an artillery 
which grows more varied and destruc- 
tive. In their progress the offensive 
and defensive have not always kept 
abreast; and it is this fluctuating in- 
equality which has created the various 
phases of the conflict. At first the 
methods of attack were most effective, 
bringing about that warfare of move- 
ment which lasted through the two 
months of August and September, 
1914. The side of the defensive, how- 
ever, bent all its energy toward im- 
proving its condition, and, after a rapid 
process of perfection, evolved trench 
warfare, which reached its fullest de- 
velopment between October, 1914, and 
the beginning of 1916. During this long 
term, the means of attack went on im- 
proving in quality as well as in quan- 
tity, and 1916 once more saw the dom- 
inant offensive. These are the three 
phases which we shall analyze. 


1. The Warfare of Movement 


The first two months of the war 
marked a rea] triumph of offensive tac- 
tics —a triumph accruing chiefly to 
the Germans, who reaped the harvest 
of their admirable preparation. It will 
not be amiss here to consider briefly 
the elements of this preparation, and 
the condition of their adversaries. 

The German superiority lay almost 
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completely in their) armament — es- 
pecially in the strength of their artil- 
lery. Every one of the army corps 
which went into battle was provided 
with 160 cannon. Among this num- 
ber, it is true, were field guns of 77-mm 
calibre, of mediocre value, but there 
were in addition sixteen 105-mm how- 
itzers and a battery of 150’s. The 
command also had at its disposal, 
groups of heavy 210-mm guns, besides 
the Austrian pieces of 305 mm, drawn 
by motor-tractors, and, finally, the fa- 
mous 420-mm howitzers, which have 
long been discredited. All this heavy 
artillery, with a range of from five to 
ten kilometres, was directed by a well- 
organized aviation service, which made 
it possible to strike the enemy without 
seeing him and without being seen. 
Herein lay the prime element of the 
early victories. 

Theinfantry, however, also had great 
advantages. Although its automati- 
cally loading rifle possessed no marked 
superiority, it was provided with great 
quantities of machine-guns, permit- 
ting a fierce intensity of fire. The Ger- 
man soldier, too, was almost invisible, 
thanks to the feldgrau uniform which 
had been thoughtfully devised for him. 
The scouting and reconnoitring ser- 
vice had at its disposal a great number 
of armored motor-cars, making it easy 
to penetrate the invaded territory with 
lightning speed. This supplemented 
the cavalry, whose réle was unimpor- 
tant save in September and October, 
during the ‘drive to the sea,’ when it 
took the place of extremely mobile 
infantry. 

Add to this material excellence the 
valor of the German soldier, his thor- 
ough-going instruction, his amazing 
faith in the triumph of his arms, and 
we have the principal reasons for that 
brilliant initial success. It is reported 
that the German Emperor, shortly be- 
fore the crisis, declared: ‘If war should 
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come, we will show the world what an 
army really is.’ The Kaiser spoke 
truth. In August, 1914, the German 
war-machine might have been con- 
sidered as a sort of terrible perfection. 

The superiority of this instrument 
of attack was all the greater because 
Germany’s adversaries had been more 
or less negligent of their own prepara- 
tion. The little Belgian army was 
taken by surprise in the midst of re- 
organization. The British army, sturdy 
and brave as it was, was insignifi- 
cant in numbers. As for the French, 
if their personal courage, their dash, 
their spirit of sacrifice were incom- 
parable, their equipment left much to 
be desired. By way of artillery, they 
had a marvelous field gun,—the ‘75,’ 
with its extraordinary accuracy and 
speed,— but their lack of heavy cannon 
was cruelly felt. The rapid-fire gun 
was little used by the infantry. The 
uniform had preserved the dazzling 
contrast of colors — red and blue — 
which had been adopted in the days 
of Louis-Philippe for the purpose of 
fostering the culture of dye-producing 
plants. Army aviation, though orig- 
inated by the French, was regarded 
as a kind of sport, with no practical 
application. This superb force, there- 
fore, filled with enthusiasm and patri- 
otic fervor, went forth to battle in a 
state of insufficient preparation which 
was destined to bring cruel disillusion- 
ments. 

The first of these came with the 
speedy fall of the fortresses. Peace- 
loving France, whose chief preoccupa- 
tion had been with defense, placed her 
trust in these great walls of concrete. 
It was only necessary, however, for the 
heavy artillery to appear before them to 
lay them low. The forts at Maubeuge 
and the powerful redoubt of Manon- 
villers, in Lorraine, fell likea house of 
cards. It was the same story with the 
Belgian fortifications: Liége held out 
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only a few days against the guns of 
medium calibre; Namur resisted forty- 
eight hours, and a short time later Ant- 
werp succumbed, bringing about a 
crushing demonstration of the superi- 
ority which offensive tactics, brought 
to perfection by an aggressive people, 
had won over the methods of defense. 

It was the same story on the battle- 
fields. The French army was filled with 
an admirable offensive spirit, but it had 
no means to give this spirit its proper 
outlet. In the first battles, therefore, we 
were treated to the spectacle of infantry 
charging across open country toward 
objectives which had scarcely been 
touched by the artillery; the Germans, 
invisible in their admirably protective 
uniforms of gray-green, rained down on 
the attacking columns such a storm of 
artillery and machine-gun fire that the 
assailing forces did not even get within 
striking distance of them. This was par- 
ticularly true at Morhange and in the 
Ardennes. The Germans, taking the of- 
fensive, began by battering the battle- 
fields with their heavy projectiles, only 
letting loose the assault when they con- 
sidered that the enemy had been demor- 
alized by this violent fire from hidden 
batteries. And, in truth, a great number 
of the French soldiers who fell in these 
initial engagements did not have the 
consolation of having fought; the ma- 
jority of them were cut down before 
they had even seen the enemy. These 
first battles, in which the French sol- 
diers struggled, so to speak, in the dark, 
overwhelmed by an infernal fire coming 
from an invisible enemy, left, in the 
minds of the survivors, the most fright- 
ful recollections. 

This same army, however, which was 
put to such a searching test in August, 
was able, several days later, to snatch 
victory from defeat on the battlefield of 
the Marne. This stroke of good fortune 
was, in the last analysis, due to the fact 
that the French commanders had kept 
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their sang-froid, and the soldiers their 
spirit and confidence. It ishard to know 
where to accord the highest tribute of 
admiration — to the simple, clean-cut 
plan of the generalissimo, to the spirit 
of boldness and initiative of the army 
commanders, or to the generous ardor 
of the troops. It must be remembered, 
in this connection, that the extraordi- 
nary speed of the French retreat and the 
German advance had put the attacking 
forces at a considerable disadvantage. 
In spite of the admirable organization 
of the system of transports, the Ger- 
mans were not able to bring up to the 
battlefield their full resources of heavy 
artillery, or to provide sufficient am- 
munition for their batteries. The battle 
of the Marne marked a munitions-crisis 
for both opposing armies. In fact, the 
material conditions of the adversaries 
were practically identical, so that the 
French soldier was able to give convinc- 
ing proof of his superiority. The Ger- 
mans had nochoice but toretreat. Then, 
deprived for a moment of their power- 
ful means of attack, they took the de- 
fensive in order to win time to bring up 
the material and the supplies which 
were so sorely needed. They thus pro- 
vided an example to their opponents 
which from their point of view was bad: 
for when the Germans, finally rein- 
forced, attempted to resume the offen- 
sive toward the end of September, the 
French simply imitated them. Then 
commenced that long period of trench 
warfare which marked for almost a year 
and a half the triumph of the defensive. 


2. Trench Warfare 


The trenches, whose part in the war 
became so vitally important toward the 
end of September, 1914, were no novel- 
ty. The Russians and the Japanese had 
dug themselves in for months in Man- 
churia, and throughout the Balkan War 
trenches were continually made use of. 
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During the period of flux, the two ad- 
versaries dug trenches whenever the op- 
portunity was presented, even during 
the battle of the Marne. The French, of 
course, were loath to employ this meth- 
od, but they were forced to adopt it at 
times. If the Germans set them an ex- 
ample on the Aisne, the French return- 
ed the compliment with warmth in 
Picardie, near Arras, and in Belgium, 
where the great waves of the German 
offensives of October and November 
were thrown back from the weak, hap- 
hazard breastwork of trenches which 
their opponents had hastily established. 
From the fifteenth of November, how- 
ever, both sides, thoroughly exhausted, 
turned all their energies toward con- 
verting their trenches into a powerful 
system of defense, under cover of which 
they could gather together once more 
their troops, their munitions, and their 
supplies. Both succeeded so well that, 
in spite of repeated attempts to break 
through, the battlefront remained fixed 
inan immobility which lasted more than 
one year. To the trenches, themselves 
a stout element of defense, was added a 
complete system designed to prevent 
theenemy from approaching the works; 
and though new means of attack were 
devised and perfected, no real advan- 
tages were secured by either side during 
the entire year of 1915. 

The trench, at first, was a mere shel- 
ter, designed to protect the fighting 
men from the terrible fire which scorches 
the battlefields, and from the rifle-bul- 
lets and the fragments of shells from 
both sides; it also insures invisibility to 
the infantryman and puts him out of 
harm’s way. At the same time, too, it 
enables him to attack without being 
seen. It gives him an opportunity to 
shoot without exposing himself danger- 
ously, and to prepare for the offensive 
under cover. It is, therefore, at the 
same time a sort of ambuscade from 
which theassaulting party emerges, and 
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a fortification where it takes shelter. 
Naturally, however, when two lines of 
trenches confront each other, keeping 
close watch one over the other, the 
defensive réle predominates, and the 
trench becomes, above all else, a fortifi- 
cation, with its glacis, its redoubts, its 
arteries of communication and of ac- 
cess, and its barracks. A trench is a 
ditch about two yards deep, scarcely 
wider than one yard, and often less. The 
earth thrown up from the excavation 
is piled high on the side facing the ene- 
my and forms a sort of rampart called 
the parapet, dominating the whole 
length of the trench. This parapet is 
pierced by loopholes for rifle-fire; these 
loopholes are generally concealed with 
great care, and are closed by shutters, 
and protected by high-heaped bags of 
earth. An infantryman, standing at 
a loophole, is safeguarded from bullets 
which pass above him or bury them- 
selves in the parapet. Even the shells 
need not be reckoned with unless they 
explode just above the trench or with- 
in it; and, in order to minimize this 
danger, the trench takes an irregular 
course, forming a deep bend every four 
or five yards, called a pare-éclat. Rough- 
ly speaking then, the trench is a zigzag 
ditch, and the men in it can scarcely be 
harmed except from above — or from 
beneath. 

It was necessary, however, to find 
some means of preventing the enemy 
from advancing close to the parapet, 
whence he could leap into the trenches 
or hurl hand-projectiles. In front of the 
trenches, therefore, a network of barbed 
wire is constructed, the wire being fas- 
tened to wooden stakes or to chevauz-de- 
frise, which form the most dangerous 
sort of entanglement. Only a few intri- 
cate passages are left open through this 
wire, and these are watched with care. 
To makeassurance doubly sure, narrow 
ditches are dug out in front of the 
trenches, in the direction of the enemy, 
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ending in holes which are used as ad- 
vance posts. These are the listening 
posts, joined to the trenches proper by 
means of saps. 

This first line, the nearest to the ene- 
my, is generally called the firing trench. 
In case it should be carried bya surprise 
attack, the enemy must be stopped 
short as soon as possible, and so, at a 
short distance to the rear, — twenty or 
thirty yards, — there is a second line, 
the auxiliary trench, and sometimes a 
third. Theselines are connected by nar- 
row sinuous trenches, the boyauz, in 
which barricades can be hastily impro- 
vised by means of bags of earth. Fi- 
nally, in order to establish communi- 
cations with the rear without fear of 
bullets or shells, another intricate sys- 
tem of trenches leads back from the fir- 
ing-line for a distance never less than 
several kilometres. 

We have, then, a labyrinth of wind- 
ing narrow lanes, forming a whole city, 
half underground, swarming with life, 
but singularly silent. 

In these muddy holes the soldiers 
live, perforce, day and night, with no 
chance to emerge. To protect them- 
selves from rain or cold, they lose no 
time in digging themselves dwellings in 
the sides of the trenches. These are 
sometimes mere niches, hollowed out of 
the earth, or, again, deeper cavities, the 
ceilings of which are reinforced by tim- 
bers or by iron beams. These are the 
dug-outs, constructed below the level of 
the trenches, to which one gains access 
by a rude stairway. Rough bunks are 
found in them, as well as benches and 
tables, especially in the rear lines. The 
soldiers crowd into these to sleep; 
sometimes it is possible for them to 
light a fire. These are the barracks, or 
rather, the houses, of the subterranean 
city. 

As the life in this city is extremely 
crowded, great care must be taken with 
the sewage system. Gutters must be 
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dug to carry off the surface-water, and 
a sort of pavement made of thin strips 
of wood must be laid. These precau- 
tions do not prevent the trenches, and 
especially the communication trenches, 
from being constantly flooded with mud 
in which the unfortunate men who lead 
this underground life often sink up to 
their knees, sometimes even disappear- 
ing completely, as though swallowed up 
by a quicksand. 

As we have seen, the soldier is almost 
completely sheltered from bullets and 
shells. It remains to prevent the ene- 
my from approaching the trench and 
seizing it. For this purpose, the defen- 
sive weapons have been brought to a 
high pitch of perfection. The rifle, 
whose role really grows less and less im- 
portant, is the weapon of the sentinel 
who stands guard at the loophole; it is 
usually held firmly in a brace and care- 
fully aimed at an enemy loophole. 
Here too, however, the machine-gun 
has been far more efficient. Located in 
a shelter and hidden with great care, it 
covers the open ground in front of the 
trench. It stands guard over every turn- 
ing of the lines, and is ready to check by 
enfilading fire the progress of the en- 
emy, if he succeeds in penetrating the 
works at any point. It is, on the whole, 
the most formidable instrument of de- 
fense. 

Many others, however, have been de- 
vised — especially the short-distance 
projectiles which are hurled over the 
parapet and fall within the enemy’s 
trenches. Some of these are thrown by 
hand; at first they were nothing but 
jam-tins, fitted out with explosive and 
detonator; then came all the varieties 
of bombs, and, finally, the grenades, 
some of which are thrown by hand, 
others fired from a gun. There also 
grew up in the trenches a special class of 
artillery which fires with a very high 
trajectory all manner and size of pro- 
jectiles— shells, bombs, and even aerial 
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torpedoes loaded with a huge charge of 
explosive. 

At the slightest apparent movement 
of the enemy in the trench close by, he 
is showered with projectiles, and a bar- 
rage-fire of artillery from the rear may 
even be called for. The field artillery 
always stands ready a short distance 
back of the first lines, taking advantage 
of the least protection and artfully hid- 
den. At the least suspicion of an attack 
these field pieces rain down a hail of 
shells on the enemy’s trenches and in 
the zone called No Man’s Land, so that 
it is difficult indeed for the infantry to 
advance without suffering horrible loss 
through this terrible barrage-fire, which 
is reinforced by a storm of bullets from 
the machine-guns. Defensive tactics 
have thus become a formidable force; 
in fact, a good many people believe 
that they have reached their climax of 
efficiency. 

There has been, nevertheless, a cor- 
responding development of offensive 
tactics, calling into play all sorts of 
hideous devices. Obsolete methods of 
warfare were revived and put to present- 
day use; all the forces of nature were 
enslaved in the attempt to strike at the 
infantryman behind the frail, yet effi- 
cient barrier of his earthen parapet. 
Mine galleries, dug deep into the 
ground, were driven forward beneath 
the enemy’s works and exploded, the 
soldiers of both sides then rushing for- 
ward to seize the crater, join it to their 
own lines, and fortify it. The Germans, 
who recoil from no act of cruelty, in- 
voked the aid of gas and chemicals. It 
is their practice to direct against their 
adversaries’ positions a jet of inflam- 
mable liquid which bursts into flame 
as it leaves the projector, and burns 
alive the occupants of the trench under 
attack. Toward the end of April, 1915, 
they began to employ chlorine gas, 
which, being carried forward by the 
wind, advanced close to the ground in 
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an opaque cloud, flooding the French 
trenches, asphyxiating their defenders, 
and causing them to die in horrible tor- 
ment. Later on, these tear-producing 
and asphyxiating gases were emitted 
by exploding shells. 

Moreover, if the artillery, by means 
of barrage-fire, can effectively defend 
the trenches, it is even better fitted to 
destroy them. For this purpose the field 
guns are poorly adapted; the situation 
calls for cannon of short trajectory, 
firing high-explosive projectiles. Thus 
there came into being the trench-mor- 
tar, whose shells fall directly into the 
enemy lines. Heavy artillery, too, play- 
ed an increasingly important rdéle. It 
was the task of these big shells to break 
up the wire entanglements, shatter the 
parapets, and crush in the dug-outs. 
Out of every hundred shells fired, per- 
haps only one will find its mark, but this 
hundredth shell works terrible havoc. 

Leavy shell-fire will render a trench un- 
tenable and clear the way for assault- 
ing parties. 


All this elaborate system was gradu- 
ally worked out in 1915. The progress 
made in defensive tactics, however, was 
so great that attempts to take the offen- 
sive were checkmated before any deci- 


sive results had been attained. Four 
times, in 1915, the combatants launch- 
ed great attacks against the enemy 
lines, each marking an advance over the 
preceding effort, but failing to justify, 
on the whole, the efforts and sacrifices 
involved. 

The first of these ‘drives’ was made 
by the French in Champagne, at the 
end of the first winter of war. It was 
practically fruitless. At that time of- 
fensive tactics against trenches were in 
their earliest stages of development. 
The artillery preparation, carried out 
almost exclusively by field artillery or 
by heavy guns which could fire only at 
long intervals, was quite insufficient; 
the wire entanglements remained in- 
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tact, while the trenches themselves 
were scarcely touched. For the suc- 
cess of the attack everything depended 
on the infantry, who charged forward 
with fixed bayonets. Under these con- 
ditions, everything was made easy for 
the enemy; the machine-guns mowed 
down the assaulting columns as they 
struggled in the barbed wire. By sheer 
force of bravery, the French captured a 
few sections of German line, the enemy 
digging himself in immediately to the 
rear; but after a few days of this the 
troops were exhausted, while the re- 
sults obtained were nugatory. It was 
the same story when an attempt was 
made toward the beginning of April to 
reduce the salient of St. Mihiel. Such 
methods were effective in small local 
engagements, or in strengthening a po- 
sition, but it was useless to count on 
them for winning a decisive success and 
breaking the enemy’s line. 

At the close of April important prog- 
ress was made. It was at this date that 
the Germans tried the use of asphyxiat- 
ing gas north of Ypres, and almost suc- 
ceeded. The French troops who first 
met this terrible ordeal were so cruelly 
tried that for several hours their entire 
defense gave way. If the Germans had 
had sufficient courage that day, the 
Ypres salient might have fallen, but it 
seems they did not know how to follow 
up their advantage. As it was, the 
French troops spontaneously made a 
fresh stand at the rear, and saved the 
situation. The Canadians, supporting 
them on the left, gave priceless assist- 
ance. In all, then, there was only a 
retreat of two kilometres. After this 
the Allied troops were immediately 
supplied with masks which permitted 
them to make a stand against this new 
death-dealing element. The gas was 
still formidable, to be sure, but its ac- 
tion was no longer irresistible. 

The French, in their turn, undertook 
a great attack in May, 1915, which was 
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almost crowned with success. This time 
the preparation was made with care; a 
great artillery force hammered away at 
the enemy positions, and the assaulting 
units were appointed each to its partic- 
ular task, all details of time and space 
having been carefully worked out. It 
should be noted that the first line of 
attacking infantry was now instructed 
not to waste any time in the captured 
trenches, but to keep driving ahead, 
leaving it to the supporting forces to 
make a clean job of it. Unfortunately, 
the plan miscarried. On the right and 
left wings (Neuville-St. Vaast and Ca- 
rency) progress was slow and difficult, 
while in the centre it took the attack- 
ing troops one hour to reach Souchez, 
instead of six hours, as had been cal- 
culated. The result was surprise, con- 
fusion and hesitation; the Germans 
were given a chance to reassemble 
their forces, bring up reinforcements, 
and stop up the great gap which had 
been torn in their lines. The battle 
dragged on until June — in vain; it was 
lost. Once more the action of the artil- 
lery had not been sufficient to permit 
the infantry either to carry the’enemy 
positions, or to make the most of the 
advantage procured by their furious 
assault. 

The French, undaunted, determined 
to do better. This time it was resolved 
to swamp the German lines under a 
deluge of projectiles that would blast 
away the entanglements, wipe out the 
trenches and the boyaua, and annihi- 
late the dug-outs. For the first time 
the attack was industrially organized: 
back of the selected sector of the front 
(Champagne) railways and roads were 
constructed, special conduits of water 
were brought in, and batteries and mu- 
nition dépéts established. Communi- 
cation trenches and parallels were dug; 
from these the assaulting troops were 
to pour forth. 


The artillery preparation, main- 
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tained in all its terrible intensity for 
72 hours, almost completely destroyed 
the German first lines. The French in- 
fantry was able to penetrate beyond 
them, practically unharmed, toa depth 
of from three to four kilometres, gath- 
ering in thousands of prisoners who 
were stunned by the ceaseless crashing 
artillery fire and starved by the cutting 
off of their communications with the 
rear. The Germans, however, antici- 
pating the attack, had established a 
second line some distance back of the 
first, out of reach of theartillery, against 
which the French assault beat vainly 
for a fortnight. The same happened in 
Artois, between Loos and Vimy, prov- 
ing that, in spite of the superhuman 
efforts which had been made, the me- 
thods of attack were inadequate, and 
that they must be brought to a higher 
pitch of perfection if it was hoped to 
break through the defense. 


3. The Progress of Offensive 
Tactics (1916) 


The Germans were the first to profit 
by the lesson of the Champagne drive 
of September, 1915. Inspired by this 
experience, they attempted an offen- 
sive at Verdun which narrowly grazed 
success. The Allies, in turn, did still 
better on the Somme, and finally the 
French, before Verdun, showed in Oc- 
tober and December, 1916, that pro- 
gress in carrying out an offensive had 
been constant and methodical. 

The results of the battle of Cham- 
pagne had shown that artillery can ut- 
terly demolish the defensive works of 
the enemy by deluging them with pro- 
jectiles of all sizes, and that the infan- 
try can then take possession with small 
sacrifice of life, capturing at the same 
time many prisoners. The German 
General Staff decided that this same 
procedure could be applied to opera- 
tions on the broadest scale, provided 
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the action were taken deliberately and 
carried out in such a way as to per- 
mit the artillery, after destroying the 
first lines, to deal with the secondary 
systems of defense along a wide stretch 
of front. The attack, then, must be de- 
livered without haste, not in whirlwind 
fashion, as the French had constantly 
attempted in 1915. It would thus be 
certain, and economical of men, as the 
brunt of the task would fall on the ar- 
tillery. Hence the formula, so often re- 
peated, which was destined to become 
the guiding principle of later offensives: 
the artillery crushes, the infantry takes 
possession. 

The essential condition of this meth- 
od of attack is the use of an excep- 
tionally strong force of artillery. The 
Germans fulfilled this condition well. 
They brought up to Verdun ordnance 
in immense quantities, employing only 
guns of large calibre —from 210 to 
420 mm — in preparing for the attack. 
So many were there that it was at first 
impossible to determine the number of 
batteries in action. With such means 
at their disposal, they counted on cov- 
ering and blasting to powder every foot 
of coveted soil, thus shattering the de- 
fensive system of the French, together 
with their batteries, their stores of am- 
munition, and their lines of communi- 
cation. Under these conditions, the 
infantry attack would be mere child’s 
play, all the easier because it would be 
held back until everything was ready. 
Before it was launched, a reconnoitring 
party was to be sent forward to the 
objective, followed by a detachment 
of pioneers and bomb-throwers. The 
waves of the assault could then roll on 
in safety, establish themselves on the 
captured ground, and organize the de- 
fense. 

Of the success of their plan the Ger- 
mans felt no doubt. It is well known 
that during the first five days of the at- 
tack they won from their opponents, 
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demoralized as they were by the fierce- 
ness and intensity of the artillery fire, 
greater gains than they had dared hope 
for, and in less time. The resistance of- 
fered them, however, was formidable; 
there were no signs of sudden demorali- 
zation. Leaving aside the heroic quali- 
ties of the French soldiers, their intelli- 
gence and spirit of sacrifice, — although 
these were important factors in the 
final success of their resistance, — the 
tactics employed by their leaders were 
also admirable. These were based on 
three cardinal principles. First, the 
barrage-fire of the artillery. If artil- 
lery almost captured Verdun, it was 
through artillery that the fortress was 
saved. Here, once more, were shown 
the marvelous defensive qualities of 
the 75-mm cannon, which protected 
the French positions by a veritable wall 
of fire and rained down projectiles on 
the points of departure of the German 
assaulting infantry. This bombard- 
ment was all the more effective because 
the enemy was now established in posi- 
tions which had been pulverized by his 
own shells, where no shelter was left 
intact. In the second place, the ma- 
chine-guns fulfilled the great hopes that 
had been built on them. Placed where- 
ever there was the slightest protection, 
they swept the attacking troops witha 
pitiless fire. Finally, the French tire- 
lessly delivered counter-attacks against 
the points which the Germans were 
trying to carry. It will be remembered 
that in May they took back Douau- 
mont, and that Thiaumont was lost 
and recaptured ten times. Instead of 
marching forward quietly and irresist- 
ibly toward objective points already 
subdued by the artillery, the German 
infantry was continually held back by 
savage charges and hand-to-hand fights 
which brought them terrible losses and 
very little conquered territory. 

And so the progress made in offen- 
sive tactics, which had appeared deci- 
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sive during the first five days of the 
battle of Verdun, was once more set at 
naught. In five months — from the 
end of February to the middle of July 
— the Germans had succeeded only in 
penetrating to the depth of two kilo- 
metres on the right bank of the Meuse, 
and this at the price of the heaviest 
sacrifices. 

The Allies were determined to do 
better on the Somme; and, in fact, the 
results of their offensive were greater 
and more lasting. Just as the attack 
on Verdun had been inspired by the 
Champagne drive, so the Somme offen- 
sive was modeled on the precepts learn- 
ed at Verdun. The French and British 
had at their command heavy, swift- 
firing artillery which assured them a 
means of attack which they had so far 
lacked. They determined, therefore, to 
destroy methodically each of the three 
lines of defense possessed by the Ger- 
mans at this particular point, and to 
limit the infantry attack to certain 
specified objectives, beyond which no 
further progress was to be made. These 
plans had a most successful issue in the 
French sector, south of the Somme. In 
ten days the three German lines had 
been destroyed and taken by assault, 
with small loss of life to the French; the 
infantry, advancing no less than seven 
kilometres, penetrated as far as Pé- 
ronne, isolated detachments entering 
even here. Unfortunately the sector 
thus captured was not sufficiently large 
to permit a general drive into the en- 
emy’s rear. North of the Somme the 
British artillery had been unable to 
break down their adversaries’ defenses 
thoroughly enough to permit the in- 
fantry to make rapid progress. This 
delay gave the Germans a chance to 
bring up reinforcements in sufficient 
quantity — notably batteries for main- 
taining barrage-fire. The offensive, it 
is true, was not brought to a standstill: 
it continued to advance steadily from 
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July to October; but here again success 
came hard, bought only by sheer hero- 
ism and lavish expenditure of life. 

We have seen that in the drive on the 
Somme there was as yet no convincing 
affirmation of the new power of the 
offensive. By way of compensation, the 
last engagements at Verdun, under- 
taken by the French in October and 
December, 1916, were striking exam- 
ples of what a well-prepared offensive 
can accomplish. Though the Germans 
were on their guard, though they had 
made every preparation for a desperate 
resistance, they lost in the October at- 
tack, in the space of a few days, all their 
hard-won conquests of five months, 
with 6000 prisoners, and 25 cannon to 
boot. In December they were flung 
still farther back, leaving in French 
hands more than 11,000 prisoners and 
100 cannon. Thus was proof given 
that it is possible to crush the defense 
of the enemy on a front of eleven kilo- 
metres, drive him back to his artillery 
positions, and capture even these latter. 
The offensive had at last come into its 
own. Let us examine the conditions 
under which this was accomplished, as 
well as the arms and tactics employed. 

The dominant principle of present- 
day battle-formation is based on the 
fact that it is impossible to break down 
defenses except by exceptionally in- 
tense bombardment. The entire re- 
sponsibility, therefore, devolves upon 
the artillery. Countless batteries, of ex- 
traordinary variety, open the engage- 
ment, prepare the terrain, and follow 
every phase of the operations with their 
fire. The infantry itself has become a 
sort of light artillery, extremely mo- 
bile, whose function is to overwhelm 
the enemy with a storm of projectiles 
which tend to become progressively 
more numerous and powerful. 

The artillery forces installed on the 
battlefield are like an enormous and 
highly specialized industrial plant. This 
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plant has its own lines of communica- 
tion — roads and railways which bring 
the munitions and material to the front. 
In the first line, the trench artillery 
is specially commissioned to destroy 
the enemy’s entrenchments. During 
the period of preparation its mortars 
ceaselessly pour forth high-explosive 
bombs which break up the wire entan- 
glements and chevaux-de-frise, demol- 
ish the parapets, and crush in the 
trenches. At the same time, larger mor- 
tars, of calibre running from 220 to 400 
mm, established in the rear, concen- 
trate on all the fortified vantage-points, 
especially on villages where deep bomb- 
proof shelters have been constructed. 
They are assisted by the heavy artil- 
lery of short trajectory, which destroys 
the defenses out of reach of the trench 
artillery; the field artillery, with its 
guns of 75 and 105 mm, covers with 
its fire the entire zone under attack, 
helping on with the task of destruction 
and preventing the enemy from bring- 
ing up reserves or repairing the damage 
done his works. Other ordnance 

long-range guns and heavy artillery of 
greater trajectory — are trained on the 
enemy’s rear, striking at his communi- 
cations, his railroads, hiscamps, and his 
stores; while, finally, a great force of 
guns of all calibres is devoted to the si- 
lencing or the neutralization of the op- 
posing artillery fire. This tempest of 
steel lasts from two to five days, ac- 
cording to the strength of the positions 
to be destroyed. The task of the can- 
non is not ended, however, when the 
infantry goes forward to the assault. 
Their fire accompanies the attacking 
troops, preceding them by a hundred 
metres or so, and continues to hold 
back the enemy behind a curtain of 
projectiles. Moreover, the fire of the 
light field-pieces still protects the in- 
fantry after they have reached their ob- 
jective, keeping up a barrage-fire while 
they are establishing themselves in the 
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new positions. The artillery, guided by 
the aviation service, never ceases to 
play a major part in all the phases of 
the battle. 

The aeroplane, too, has become a 
real aerial artillery, no less specialized 
than the terrestrial variety. The larg- 
est machines are used in bombarding 
squadrons; their function is to drop 
projectiles on barracks, railway-sta- 
tions, and munition-dépéts. They are 
accompanied and protected by the high- 
speed planes, which drive away enemy 
aviators who may attempt to make ob- 
servations or drop bombs. Observa- 
tion aeroplanes guide the artillery fire. 
Sometimes they go so far as to accom- 
pany assaulting parties, keeping the 
artillery posted as to the progress of the 
onrushing waves of infantry; and occa- 
sionally they even turn their machine- 
guns on troop-trains and enemy infan- 
try in the trenches. 

If the infantry continues to be an 
important factor for success, this is due, 
as I have said, to its transformation in- 
toa sort of artillery, very mobile and of 
a strength undreamed of at the outset 
of the war. Like the artillery, it has be- 
come subject to endless specialization, 
according to the situation to be met. 
The rifle, with its bayonet, — the in- 
fantryman’s only arm in 1914, — was 
at one time nearly abandoned. To-day 
it is coming into use again, but its réle 
is secondary, and if the majority of the 
troops still carry it, many of them now 
have arms which are more efficacious 
and better adapted to the new duties of 
the foot-soldier, such as the small fusil- 
mitrailleur, with its speed and _preci- 
sion, which needs a support and is serv- 
ed by a team of three soldiers. Then 
there is the grenade, in reality a little 
shell which can easily put several men 
out of the running. Sometimes it is 
thrown by hand, by men trained for the 
work; again, it is fired from a specially 
constructed gun. The regular machine- 
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gun is naturally still employed, but 
where in 1914 one found four or six toa 
regiment, there are now twenty-four, 
served by special crews. The infantry 
also takes with it into action a small- 
calibre cannon, a marvel of speed and 
accuracy, which takes particular charge 
of the enemy’s machine-guns. Pion- 
eers accompany this strange medley of 
grenadiers, machine-gunners, artillery- 
men and riflemen, which has evolved 
from the infantry units of yesterday. 
There is practically no resemblance to 
the old-fashioned bayonet-charge in the 
assault delivered by these infantrymen. 
They advance in open formation, near- 
ly always at the double-quick, follow- 
ing up the progression of the artillery’s 
barrage, according to that strange for- 
mula which calls on them to march into 
their own shell-fire. Behind the first 
wave of assault come bodies of troops 
armed with knives, automatic pistols, 
and hand-grenades, whose duty it is to 
clean things up and crush such resis- 
tance as may be offered by the enemy 
left in the trenches. When they have 
reached their appointed goal they halt, 
bring the cannon and machine-guns in- 
to position, and wait until the lifting of 
the artillery fire permits fresh progress. 
An offensive attempted under these 
conditions isalmost irresistible; it seems 
probable that it will soon become com- 
pletely so. 
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It must not be thought, however, 
that the defensive is yet a lost cause. 
It disposes of powerful agencies. Even 
if trenches and wire entanglements 
are rendered useless, the machine-gun, 
which remains the greatest protective 
weapon, is established wherever pos- 
sible — behind some fragment of wall, 
oftener still in a shell-hole, whence it 
can put a stop to the advance. The ar- 
tillery lets loose its barrage-fire on the 
assaulting troops, often forcing them 
to hurry back to cover. In place of 
walls of earth we find ramparts formed 
by bullets and bursting shells, which 
often suffice to halt the strongest at- 
tack and provide sufficient time for 
the organization of new defenses at the 
rear. In spite of the formidable prog- 
ress made by the artillery, a few men, 
standing firm under the deluge of pro- 
jectiles, can set at naught a drive which 
would seem irresistible. The warfare of 
to-day has become a sort of colossal 
death-grapple between engines of de- 
struction, an infernal factory kept in 
operation by mechanics and chemists; 
but it is an undeniable fact that never 
has the self-abnegation, the individual 
courage, and even the spirit of initia- 
tive of the combatants counted for so 
much. These are qualities which be- 
long to Americans as well as to French- 
men, and in this fact lies a new pledge 
of victory for both peoples. 





NEUTRALS AND PERMANENT PEACE 


BY L. SIMONS 


As I begin to write this paper, peace 
seems further away than ever. War 
has been knocking at the door of the 
last of the neutrals, and Germany has 
announced her resolve to resort to the 
last desperate remedy of submarine 
warfare. But we of the Netherlands 
feel that this summer both groups of 
combatants must arrive at the end of 
their physical and financial resources, 
and, desperate as is the present, we 
raise our eyes to a better future which 
cannot be far off. 

What light of peace shall Europe and 
the world see? An artificial, a tempo- 
rary peace, or an eternal light, so far as 
anything can be eternal in this every- 
day world of ours? What sort of peace 
are we preparing for the world? What, 
in the eyes of the smaller neutral states 
of Europe, may be considered sufficient 
guaranties for the future? 

It is this latter question which the 
Atlantic has asked me to deal with. But 
I need hardly make it clear to the read- 
er that this minor question depends 
first of all on the larger one: how are we 
to secure anything like a permanent 
peace for the world at large? If peace 
is to be secured for every one, then of 
course the smaller neutral states will 
run as little riskas the larger ones. And 
if we are to narrow down the question 
to its most limited application, we had 
best put it in this form: Which of the 
means proposed to secure permanent 
peace implies the greatest, and which 
the least danger to these smallest na- 
tions? 

If we were to face the problem in this 
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extremely limited form, however, we 
should hardly do it justice, especially 
since we find that the problem of war 
and peace, even between the nations of 
Europe, has very little of a purely Eu- 
ropean character. 


I 


War is nothing but a disease in the 
body politic, like fever in the human 
body. If we want to know how to 
prevent it, we must first study the 
causes which lead to it, and the hy- 
gienic measures which are most likely 
to remove those causes. The question 
of medical or surgical treatment comes 
in only when hygiene has proved un- 
successful in its preventive working. 
As regards the present war and its ef- 
fect on future peace or strife, my article 
on ‘Neutral Europe and the War’! is 
as clearly outspoken as any one could 
desire, my aim having been to prove 
beyond doubt that, if this war were to 
end with a decisive victory of either 
sideand the consequent crushing of the 
vanquished beneath the conqueror’s 
feet, the world would be ripe for a 
fresh period of unrest, ending in a more 
terrible war; just as the peace of Frank- 
fort, in 1871 had as its sequel the nurs- 
ing of French revanche and the pres- 
ent war. When President Wilson in 
December addressed the belligerent 
powers, he gave weight and prestige 
to the same point of view. 

If the world is to be given a chance 
for anything like a permanent settle- 

1 Atlantic Monthly, November, 1916. 
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ment at the conclusion of this war, it 
will have to adopt the basic principles 
of no annexations, no economic leagues 
of one group against the other. The 
watchword of the future will have to be 
international codperation, certainly not 
international economic strife assisted 
by protection and elimination. 


II 


The fact that the present war orig- 
inated in a kind of dynastic or racial 
quarrel between Austria and Serbia 
should not for a moment blind us to the 
facts of international history of the last 
twenty-five years. During this period 
Europeand the world at large have con- 
stantly been waging war, or living on the 
brink of it. But if Britain and France, 
Britainand Germany, Britain and Rus- 
sia, France and Spain, France and 
Italy, Italy and Turkey, Germany and 
France, Japan and Russia, Britain 
and the United States of America, the 
United States and Spain, the United 
States and Japan, threatened to come 
to blows, or actually went to war, it 
was not on account of political ques- 
tions near at home, but rather because 
of questions arising out of the general 
policy of expansion in America, Africa, 
West and East Asia. The more strictly 
national questions came to the front 
only in the solution of the Balkan prob- 
lem; and here economic exigencies, 
and the pressure for outlets to the open 
sea for Austria, Serbia, and Russia, and 
for Germany free play in Asia Minor, 
were always behind the so-called racial 
and national difficulties. 

In reading the history of these last 
twenty-five years, one finds one’s self 
confronted by such an intricate net- 
work of diplomatic intrigues to get 
the better of the other parties, to make 
the most of another nation’s difficul- 
ties, to form combinations and counter- 
combinations, that one is bound to 
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come to the conclusion that peace now 
made on a purely European basis would 
give no security whatever against fu- 
ture troubles and outbreaks. Solong as 
there remains any chance of a race for 
concessions and monopolies, for the 
favoring of national commerce and in- 
dustry, or for ‘friendly treaties’ which 
practically mean annexation, no real 
peace is possible. If ‘chartered com- 
panies’ can cause raids and wars; if the 
murder of a few missionaries, sent out 
to open the way for trade, is looked 
upon as giving sufficient right to claim 
‘compensations’; if the demand for 
concessions for railways, like the Bag- 
dad line, can be turned into causes for 
political ‘measures’ and international 
governmental wrangles, we need not 
hope for lasting peace, even if all the 
nationalities in and outside Europe 
were to be given their own again. 
This is quite true with regard to the 
treaty of peace which is to be entered 
into at the end of thiswar. It may have 
struck the reader that, whereas Ger- 
many showed herself prepared to open 
peace negotiations by the end of 1916, 
her reply to President Wilson put off the 
discussion of the League of Peace ques- 
tion until after the conclusion of peace, 
while the Entente declared itself quite 
willing to treat of both at the same 
time — but only at a future date. As 
a matter of fact, both these attitudes 
prove exactly the same thing. It is 
quite clear that if the nations are go- 
ing to enter a League of Peace, which, 
if effective, must prevent any future 
readjustment of the political map after 
the next peace-treaty, the draft of this 
treaty becomes one of paramount and 
lasting interest. And so Germany says, 
‘We must know what this treaty is like, 
before we bind ourselves to uphold ‘it 
for an indefinite future.’ Britain says, 
‘We must first secure our supremacy 
over Germany. Once this is secured, 
we shall be only too happy to turn it 
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into permanency.’ If Germany, thanks 
to her successes in the Balkans, se- 
cures free access to Asia Minor, she will 
have no objection to concluding a ‘last- 
ing peace’ on this basis. Neither will 
Great Britain, once she has barred the 
way to Asia Minor against her power- 
ful competitor. 

It is clear, however, that a perma- 
nency thus based on outdoing one’s 
competitor will have as little sound 
foundation as a house built on shifting 
sands. It will be worth no more than 
other ‘scraps of paper.’ The history of 
the last twenty-five years is full of ex- 
amples of wriggling out of treaties, of 
promises and undertakings, the moment 
these conflict with lust of expansion. 
And there will be no end of wriggling 
out of this future peace treaty, if it is to 
be based on the paramountcy of either 
party. 

If, therefore, the world is to be set 
really at rest, and not again handed 
over to unending conflict, the entire as- 
pect of the commercial and industrial 
world will have to be revolutionized. 
We shall have to eliminate the small- 
est possible chance of struggles for 
‘places in the sun.’ In other words, 
every one will have to be welcome 
everywhere. The doors will have to be 
thrown open, all the world over. The 
world’s exploitation of commercial and 
industrial assets and possibilities will 
have to be made a universal instead 
of a national affair. 

The idea is, no doubt, at first sight 
startling enough, and all the more so as 
it goes directly against the tendencies 
awakened by this present war, which 
has caused such an unheard-of revival 
of fanatical nationalism all the world 
over. It goes against the schemes for 
narrower commercial alliances put 
forth both by the Central Powers and 
the Entente. It is the entire reversal of 
protectionism, which seems to hold the 
field; yet however startling, it will real- 
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ly prove ‘the only way out.’ The world 
will have to accept it, or go to ruin. 
And before taking the trouble of study- 
ing further schemes to enforce peace, 
we shall have to reason out whether, 
notwithstanding all the powers at work 
for hypernationalism and protection, 
there is any chance for this internation- 
alization of the world’s commerce and 
industry to develop out of the present 
chaos. 

It isa curious phenomenon that this 
war, while greatly impoverishing the 
contending parties, has on the other 
hand brought about a general tech- 
nical and industrial revolution and or- 
ganization which will be the starting- 
point of a new era for each of them, 
once the war is over. Everywhere 
machinery and methods have been 
overhauled, new technical possibilities 
discovered, and the national industry 
founded as nearly on a basis of self- 
help as science and technique, com- 
bined with national materials, would 
allow. This will mean a future compe- 
tition in the world’s markets quite dif- 
ferent from what it was before. Former 
clients will have become independent 
of each other and better able to com- 
pete. Prices and values will in conse- 
quence run each other closer than ever 
before. A fractional change in price 
will mean big orders won or lost. 

Such a state of close competition will 
again necessitate the cutting down of 
margins of costs of production to the 
lowest level. Each factor will have to 
be studied with the greatest care. Dif- 
ferences in standards of living, in costs 
of living, will tell their tale more effec- 
tively than ever. The first result will 
therefore be the establishment of a tre- 
mendous case for free importation of 
food-stuffs. The next will be another 
strong case for free importation of 
materials. Free importation of goods 
in the rough will follow. Last of all will 
come the free importation of the neces- 
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sities of life. The only remaining things 
on which customs duties can be levied 
will be luxuries of all sorts. The fact 
that the margins in price will be very 
small, will give national industries an 
easy lead in their own countries, so 
long as the freight charges from one 
part of the country to another do not 
exceed the freight charges from any for- 
eign state. From a purely economic 
point of view, therefore, the chances for 
international free trade are not so bad 
as they may superficially appear. 

And, after all, this question of the 
‘open door’ is one of economic insight 
and experience only. Insight and ex- 
perience, even if scientific, are not such 
objective values as to stand free from 
psychological and emotional bias. If 
this war has taught us anything at all, 
it has shown us how our human faculty 
of reasoning isswayed by prejudice and 
sympathy. Even among the so-called 
neutral nations, few individuals appear 
to have been able to keep their minds 
open; and a person who has followed 
the debates between free-traders and 
protectionists in any country must 
know well that, as soon as prejudice 
enters the field, arguments are as easily 
manufactured as they are ignored. 

The foregoing argument as to the 
possibility of the world’s accepting the 
system of the ‘open door’ therefore 
pretends in no way to be a prophecy. 
It goes no further than this: common 
sense and knowledge of history teach 
us that without this ‘open door’ there 
is not the slightest chance of a world- 
peace. The outlook for trade after the 
war is such that it will offer strong in- 
ducements for free trade to each na- 
tion that wants to compete in the 
world’s market. If mankind comes to 
its senses after the war, we shall find a 
multitude of arguments in favor of uni- 
versal free trade. It is not to be as- 
sumed yet, however, that it will come 
to its senses, or that it will profit by the 
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lessons of history, for the simple reason 
that, generally speaking, men know 
very little of history; and what they 
know is mostly incorrect. 

Small as my own country is, Holland 
offers an object-lesson in the art of 
studying economic facts and profiting 
by what they teach. This is mentioned 
here by way of encouragement to those 
readers who may take too pessimistic 
a view of the future; for both home- 
country and colonies have been prac- 
ticing free-trade for half a century, and 
have remained true to its principles 
notwithstanding the fact that the whole 
world around them (with the exception 
of Great Britain) was building its 
tariff walls higher and higher, thus aid- 
ing the formation of trusts and state 
interference with trade and commerce. 
When protection was abolished, Hol- 
land’s industry and commerce, agricul- 
ture and shipping were at their lowest 
ebb. In the half-century that followed, 
she was able to maintain a population, 
increased by eighty per cent (1869, 
3,579,000; 1914, 6,339,000) in greatly 
improved conditions, both materially 
and morally; her state budget was more 
than doubled; the total of her general 
commerce had grown in 1913 to eight 
times that of 1867-71; her export of 
agricultural products tonine times that 
of 1867; the extent of her industrial rail- 
ways had increased to four times that 
of 1881; and the capital invested in her 
larger industrial concerns had multi- 
plied five-fold from 1895 to 1912; the 
tonnage of her mercantile fleet in 1913 
was three times that of 1895; her ex- 
port of textile industrits increased to 
seven times that of 1870; and the 
amount of general exports to her own 
colonies, notwithstanding the abolition 
of protectionist rates, had grown to 
three times that of 1870. 

Of course, this entire development 
was dependent on the general growth 
of commercial life, especially since 
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1895; but though we area small nation, 
handicapped by high tariff walls all 
around us, we improved our place in 
the world’s commerce, taking fifth place 
instead of sixth, which we occupied in 
1886. We grew with the people around 
us; and so deeply rooted in our people 
was the conviction that we were doing 
well under the banner of free trade, 
that various attempts on the part of 
the conservative clerical faction to force 
us to adopt protection were frustrated 
at the polls; the industrial leaders, who 
had thriven under the stress of compe- 
tition, standing foremost in the ranks 
of those who withstood the onslaught 
on our free-trade system. 

Now, why should we remain alone in 
our adherence to a system which has 
done so much for us under the worst 
conditions? Granting that protection 
may also have done wonders for great- 
er, more self-sustaining nations, we 
stand ready to prove that free trade 
may turn out quite as beneficial. More- 
over, as the future of international re- 
lations demands universal free trade, 
the case for its adoption may on the 
whole line be said to have been estab- 
lished — at least, as soon as common 
sense may speak out freely again, un- 
influenced by the bias of hypernation- 
alism. Should the return of national 
sanity be slow, and the idea of imme- 
diate codperation between the parties 
now at war prove unacceptable, it 
might not be difficult to find a form of 
free trade which would permit this co- 
operation without making it appear too 
repulsive to the unreformed Jingo men- 
tality. The neutrals might be called 
upon to form trading companies on a 
neutral basis, the shares of which would 
be divided among all trading and in- 
dustrial nations according to an impar- 
tial scale. All rights of trading, con- 
cessions, and commercial exploration 
could be put in the hands of these com- 
panies, which in this form would be 
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truly representative of the entire trad- 
ing and industrial world, and would 
prevent any country from feeling itself 
excluded. An international committee 
could superintend the working of these 
trading companies and see that they al- 
lowed fair play to the trading world at 
large. The rulers of commercially un- 
explored parts of the world could allow 
these trading exploration companies a 
free hand, feeling sure that no annexa- 
tion would follow their trading, and 
diplomacy would have no chance of cre- 
ating mischief for selfish national ends. 


Til 


Standing out against the chances 
that after the war the contending par- 
ties will show themselves obdurate to- 
ward allowing the enemy free economic 
play, there are two elements which will 
certainly work for international codp- 
peration. Whatever may be said of the 
animosity and hatred fanned to such 
terrible heat by journalists and politi- 
cians, who have not been in the war, in 
the armies no such mutual hatred ex- 
ists, and we may rely on the return of 
the troops to knock this nonsense out 
of the stay-at-homes. Besides, no ha- 
tred or distrust born of former wars has 
prevented Britain and France, Russia 
and Japan, Bulgaria and Turkey from 
fighting side by side, the moment it be- 
came clear where their interests lay. If 
only the basis of the peace to be cori- 
cluded be such as to eliminate causes of 
friction, there is no reason why the nat- 
ural run of economic coéperation can- 
not be secured. 

A second favorable element will be 
the financial position of the nations 
which have taken part in the war. We 
all know by this time how the realities 
of the war have put to shame all pro- 
phecies, especially those regarding eco- 
nomic factors. Once more the ‘dreary 
science’ has been set at naught by the 
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psychological factor of necessity. We 
have witnessed an outburst of inven- 
tive genius which has staved off the 
collapse predicted within the first half 
year. The impossible has been accom- 
plished, both in economic and in purely 
financial matters. Yet although paper 
finance has performed the most won- 
drous feats, we may say that debts 
have been run up by both sides to un- 
heard-of totals. Peace will find the 
creditors knockingat the treasury doors 
with no uncertain sound. To pay both 
interest and capital, the state budgets 
will have to be doubled, if not trebled, 
everywhere, and the costs of military 
preparedness for the future will prove 
to have undergone no diminution. The 
size, quantity, and cost of guns and 
ammunition have been incredibly aug- 


mented during the war. Even the rich- 


est nations in Europe will prove unable 
to bear this double extra burden. To 
prevent state bankruptcy, either the 
debts or the military preparation will 
have to be curtailed; and if we count on 
a return of common sense after peace is 
concluded, weneed not ask which of the 
two will have to suffer. After this ter- 
rible waste, every nerve must needs be 
strained to restore the shattered eco- 
nomic fabric. So, apart from psycho- 
logical and sentimental factors at work, 
the policy of every statesman in Eu- 
rope will have to be directed toward a 
diminution of armaments, and as this 
can be made possible only by mutual 
consent, codperation must be the 
watchword of the near future. 

So far as Europe is concerned, this 
will mean, in practice, first of all, an 
understanding between Great Britain 
and Germany. In the two contending 
groups we find both these countries 
leading the others and holding them 
in financial dependence. Outside Eu- 
rope, the United States and Japan are 
the chief creditors, and if they are pre- 
pared to fall in with an international 
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scheme, it will no doubt stand a good 
chance of being seriously considered 
and, possibly, accepted. 

That Japan would be inclined to 
join such a scheme is, of course, very 
doubtful. That country will come out 
of this war greatly strengthened and 
enriched, while her European competi- 
tors in Asia will be greatly weakened. 
Unless she is forced by the other pow- 
ers to unite in a general movement for 
the ‘open door,’ with military combi- 
nations against refractory states, she 
will certainly prefer to play the game of 
expansion independently, and secure 
her paramountcy in eastern Asia. 

Great Britain, however, coming out of 
the war with prestige greatly weakened 
by her enforced dependence on colo- 
nial assistance, will perhaps understand 
that Japan would only have to com- 
bine with Russia or Germany in order 
to oust her from her place in the East; 
and she may therefore be more willing 
to enter into a combination that will 
bind Germany, Russia, and Japan, and 
keep them from making mischief. 

I am already trespassing on the po- 
litical problems which are presenting 
themselves to us with regard to the 
world’s peace of the future. It seems 
fairly clear that the danger of a recur- 
rence of war-fever will be greatly dimin- 
ished by a peace without victors and 
vanquished; without annexations and 
humiliation. This hygienic measure 
will be strengthened by allowing free 
play to all national aspirations both by 
the ‘open-door’ policy for the world at 
large, and by the economic and finan- 
cial necessity of lessening armaments 
after the war. 

However, we must not be blind to 
the fact that hygienic measures, how- 
ever wholesome and necessary, are not 
absolute safeguards against disorders. 
If we want to build up a real world and 
not a fool’s paradise, we must now look 
further for curative means. In doing 
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so, we are sure to meet with a great 
deal of distrust of former pacifist spe- 
cifics, such as treaties and congresses. 
Certainly we cannot deny that this war 
has shown them to be of little avail. 
They have been tried and found want- 
ing. The cry now isall for sanction and 
penalties in international law; more 
especially with regard to the keeping 
of peace. Modern pacifist literature 
abounds in propositions making it im- 
perative that no state should resort to 
the arbitration of arms before it has 
brought its case before an international 
impartial tribunal. 

In dissecting the proposition here set 
out in its most general form, we find 
ourselves confronted with the follow- 
ing elements: — 

1. The question of the formation of 
such an international court. 

2. The question as to what we are to 
understand by a ‘case’ in international 
politics. 

3. The question whether the court’s 
powers should be directed toward con- 
ciliation, or arbitration, or both. 

4. Thequestions, what penalties shall 
be inflicted; who shall determine them; 
what power is going to execute them. 

We know that the second Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague has given the 
world the nucleus of such an interna- 
tional court, but matters have not pro- 
gressed beyond the establishment of 
provisions in various treaties for the 
calling together of such a court, if need 
be. Now, it is clear that in times of 
stress machinery must be ready at hand 
to meet the emergency, thus doing 
away with the necessity for ill-consid- 
ered improvisation. The very first 
thing, then, to be done will be the set- 
ting up of a permanent court, which will 
be able to take cognizance of any case 
within its jurisdiction. As there may 
be some cases calling for conciliation, 
others for arbitration; and as the form- 
er are rather more of a political, the 
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latter of a judicial nature, it may prove 
to be practicable to split the court in 
two. Questions may indeed arise out 
of the reading of international treaties 
and conventions; or they may be of a 
dynastic or economic nature; to the 
president of the court, or to the con- 
testing parties, should therefore be left 
the choice as to whether conciliation or 
arbitration should be employed. 

In international politics, however, 
we frequently meet with problems of a 
most complex nature which are not 
easily to be so formulated that they can 
be laid before a court, whether of arbi- 
tration or conciliation. Take, for in- 
stance, the difficulties which arose in 
July, 1914, between Austria-Hungary 
and Serbia. The murder of the heir to 
the throne was laid by Austria~-Hun- 
gary at the door of the Serbian gov- 
ernment. But immediately back of 
this one finds the Panslavist move- 
ment, led by the Russian consul in 
Belgrade, and directed against Austria. 
And behind this one sees clearly the 
historic strife between Russia and the 
Dual Monarchy for supremacy in the 
Balkans. 

If the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment had brought the case before an 
international court, it might of course 
have done so in the form of a request 
for an injunction against Serbia, de- 
claring its government guilty of hav- 
ing suffered or assisted the conspiracy 
within its precincts, and demanding 
punishment of all those implicated. 
But could it by this means have struck 
at the root of the matter? Could it 
have brought the Russian consul to ac- 
count? And if so, what about the Pan- 
slavist movement, and, finally, the 
Russian influence in the Balkans? 

It is clear that the formulation of the 
case to be laid before an international 
court would have been no easy matter; 
yet we all feel that it should have been 
done; we feel it all the more strongly 
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since we arenot at allsure that the dual 
government had any real proof of the 
charge against the smaller state. And 
so long as governments and diploma- 
tists need to blind their subjects and 
the world, and to cover up widespread 
secret policies, we may well understand 
what difficulties lie in the way of the 
adoption of this measure, which ap- 
pears so simple and necessary to most 
of us. 

Yet apart from the crafty methods 
of diplomatists, we must not shut our 
eyes to the dangers that await every 
state, and especially the smaller ones, 
if the application of coercion is not re- 
strained by very clear and explicit de- 
finitions. Great stress has been laid by 
Dutch students of international law on 
the necessity of limiting such applica- 
tion to clear and explicit cases. Anoth- 
er great difficulty lies in the matter of 
military preparation pending the settle- 
ment of cases before the court. So far, 
the proposals to enforce peace leave it 
open to a party to have recourse to 
arms, should it not receive the satisfac- 
tion it had demanded from the court. 
By taking its case before the court, it 
thus gives the other party and its pos- 
sible friends time for making prepa- 
rations for war. In 1914, Germany’s 
casus belli against Russia was said to be 
the mobilization of the army of the 
latter pending negotiations. No gov- 
ernment, therefore, which felt itself 
prepared for war would take its case 
before a court, unless an injunction 
would at once forbid all preparations 
for war to the other party and its 
friends. But not only could the time 
pending the hearing be usefully em- 
ployed for invisible preparations and 
drawing up of plans, but the injunction 
would certainly prove most advantage- 
ous to the side of Might against Right, 
if ultimately the strongest litigant 
should refuse to listen to justice or rea- 
son, as voiced by the court. And so one 
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is fairly driven to the conclusion that no 
room should be left for the free play of 
arms, after the case has been up for con- 
ciliation or arbitration. 


IV 


Let us now consider coercion follow- 
ing either a refusal to lay differences 
before the court, or the pronounce- 
ment of its decision. Already a great 
variety of coercive measures have been 
pronounced, and in a report written by 
Professor Joao Cabrol, of Brazil, for 
the International Congress for the 
Study of the Principles of a Durable 
Peace (which was to have been held 
at Berne in 1916)! I find the follow- 
ing enumeration, as proposed by M. 
Romarowsky : — 

1. The exclusion of the rebel state 
from the said court. 

2. Rupture of diplomatic relations 
with the rebel state. 

3. The annulment of every treaty 
especially favorable to the rebel state. 

4. Denial of the right of any citizen 
of such state to reside in territory be- 
longing to the other states. 

5. Prohibition of import and export 
of produce as between the former and 
the latter. 

6. Blockade of the rebel state. 

7. Finally, as a last resort, the em- 
ployment of armed force. 

Leaving the first and minor points 
aside, we may consider the last three, 
as they alsoforman inherent part of the 
scheme set out by the American League 
to Enforce Peace. 

As to the boycotting, we have now 
before us the idea of a general and fin- 
ancial embargo against the offending 
state; and the more moderate proposi- 
tion made by three Dutch delegates in 
a report prepared for the proposed 

1 Since published by The Central Organiza- 


tion for a Durable Peace, with headquarters at 
The Hague. — Tur Auruor. 
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Congress at Berne, in the name of the 
Dutch Anti-Oorlogsraad, namely, a 
limitation on the selling of any contra- 
band of war to the offending state. 
As to the application of armed force, 
two main propositions have been sug- 
gested by your League to Enforce 
Peace. The first provides that all the 
other signatories to the international 
arrangement should declare war on the 
refractory state. The second, set out 
by Professor Ehrich and our Dutch 
Professor van Vollenhoven, envisages 
the formation of one international 
armed force, to which each of the signa- 
tories should contribute its share. 
The limitations of the writer’s sub- 
ject-matter may absolve him from the 
obligation of considering both schemes 
in their general working and effect. He 
has only to analyze their possible effect 
on the smaller nations of Europe, as 
eventual co-signatories of the treaty. It 
is clear that the scheme of the Ameri- 
can League to Enforce Peace would 
render it utterly impossible for them to 
remain neutral in any future war, as 
Holland, Switzerland, Spain, and the 
Scandinavian countries have done so 
far in the present conflict. Suppose the 
League had existed in 1914. Then, on 
Austria’s refusal to bring her grievance 
against Serbia before a court of arbi- 
tration, all Europe would have been 
obliged to boycott her;.and, if this 
had proved ineffective, to declare war 
against her. Of course, if Austria had 
known that this would be the result of 
her refusal toarbitrate, she would prob- 
ably have assented. Even as it was, 
she would not have acted as she did in 
1914 if she had not been absolutely 
certain that Germany was going to 
back her up. And Russia would not 
havestarted her mobilization and taken 
up a threatening attitude if she had not 
relied on France to assist her. France, 
in her turn, was relying on the support 
of Great Britain. So the working of the 
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scheme of this League would first of all 
depend on its making alliances, such as 
the Triple Alliance, or the Entente, im- 
possible, whether open or secret. One 
of the essential provisions of the new 
world-organization would therefore of 
necessity be a prohibition of such alli- 
ances. But how is this to be effected? 

Let us return to our hypothetical 
case of July, 1914. Austria having re- 
fused to submit her case against Serbia 
to arbitration, the rest of Europe would 
have been set in motion against her. Of 
the smaller nations, Switzerland, Ser- 
bia, and Roumania are her neighbors. 
If Austria had been ready for the fray, 
she might have attacked first these 
smaller countries, which would then 
have had to bear the initial impact of 
the world’s move against the peace- 
breaker. Of course, if Germany had re- 
fused to stand by Austria, she would 
have hastened to Switzerland’s assist- 
ance; but owing to Russia’s lack of 
preparedness, Serbia and Roumania 
might in the meantime have become 
the victims of aggression. 

It will be urged, however, that the 
smaller nations need not codperate on 
the field of battle. They might simply 
join the international boycott. The re- 
ply is that the idea of boycotting a for- 
eign nation is quite practicable —, un- 
der certain conditions only. Denmark, 
Holland, Switzerland, could easily join 
in a boycott of Russia; Sweden could 
not. Neither could Switzerland boy- 
cott Austria; Holland, Belgium, and 
Denmark could not boycott Germany 
or England. Besides, a boycott would 
certainly be construed as an unfriendly 
act and cause for war. Any big nation 
that saw its profit in attacking a small- 
er neighbor at the beginning of hos- 
tilities, would at once put the question, 
‘Are you going to join the boycott 
against me?’ And an affirmative an- 
swer would no doubt prove a casus 


belli. 
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As I have already said, the report 
prepared by the three Dutch delegates 
for the projected Congress at Berne in 
1916 proposed to limit boycotts to ar- 
ticles of contraband. This would mini- 
mize the danger, but would also weaken 
the effect of the measure. True, all 
such outrages on the smaller nations 
would in the long run be revenged on 
the wrong-doer; and even the strongest 
power would finally have to yield to 
the combination of the world’s forces. 
But let us try to imagine a Russia with 
as strong an economic and military 
organization as Germany’s: it would 
take the combined world’s power years 
to overcome its resistance, and in the 
mean time, Sweden, Roumania, and 
Poland would have been overrun by 
Russian armies and turned into vast 
battlefields like Belgium and Serbia in 
this war. And what if one or more of 
the signatories to the general treaty of 
the League saw its interest in joining 
hands with the wrong-doer instead of 
declaring war on him? No reader of 
history will deny that diplomatists have 
always shown themselves past masters 
in the art of finding ‘honorable’ rea- 
sons for evading treaty obligations, the 
moment their national interest seemed 
to call for such a course? 

The smaller nations, then, in joining 
the League to Enforce Peace, would 
certainly be taking a leap in the dark 
and exposing themselves to grave dan- 
gers, far graver than the Great Powers. 
The Van Vollenhoven—Ehrich scheme 
sets to work on a different basis. It 
does not demand declarations and acts 
of war from each government separate- 
ly; but it aims at creating an inter- 
national navy and army, which are to 
enforce the law of the world on any 
unwilling power that threatens the 
world’s peace. 

Now, it is clear that, apart from gen- 
eral objections to the feasibility of this 
scheme, it puts the smaller nations on 
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a different footing from that of the 
League to Enforce Peace. The only 
thing that is demanded of them is that 
they should beara share in the costs and 
maintenance of these instruments of 
international police. It isnot their gov- 
ernment which has to declare and wage 
war on the wrong-doer; not their ar- 
mies which have to lead an attack; and 
so the risk of their country being turn- 
ed into a battlefield, and playing the 
part of pawn in a great game of chess, is 
largely diminished. What they would 
have to contribute to the international 
army or navy would be a great deal 
less than they are paying now for their 
own ineffective defensive forces. 

On further investigation of these 
matters, one finds one’s self, however, 
confronted by questions of still broader 
significance. It is easy to talk about 
concerted world-movements to enforce 
peace, or to state that an international 
military force will have to be set in 
motion. But who is to order the move? 
who is to take the lead? Such concert- 
ed action of the Great Powers, as we 
have already seen, has been directed 
only against smaller or far weaker 
states — Turkey, Crete, the Balkans. 
How late and indecisive such combined 
action has always proved! If it is to 
coerce any of our big powers, it must 
beready to strike quick, crushing blows 
at once. Those persons, therefore, who 
have thought the problem out are de- 
manding an international executive: 
first, to call any warlike power to order; 
then, to set in motion the forces against 
it, and lead them if necessary. And we 
find pointed out to us that here at The 
Hague we have already a permanent 
administrative council which has only 
to be turned into an executive council 
and strengthened with military, naval, 
and financial advisers. 

Baron Palmstierna of Sweden, pur- 
suing the idea still further, finds that 
a permanent legislature, a permanent 
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court of arbitration, a permanent court 
of inquiry and conciliation, a perma- 
nent executive power and public pros- 
ecutor, will constitute the necessary 
machinery to secure for us permanent 
peace. Now it is clear that all this ma- 
chinery is the machinery of a federated 
world. And if it be necessary, in order 
to make any scheme to enforce peace 
effective, first to create all this machin- 
ery, then why should we fear to pro- 
nounce the great words themselves — 
‘The Federation of the World’s States’? 
I am not speaking of a world’s federa- 
tion, but of a federation of all the ex- 
isting states, in a combination which 
would leave each of them an entirely 
free hand, and yet would unite them 
for the furtherance of their common 
interests. 

Already the world knows some great 
and small federations of this kind. 
Thereare the United States of America; 
there is the British Empire, with its 
self-governing colonies; the German 
Empire, with its federated States; Aus- 


tria-Hungary as a dual monarchy; the 


Swiss Republic. It is especially the 
British Empire which will serve to give 
us an idea of the nature of the Federa- 
tion of the States of the World. Take 
Canada and Australia in their relation 
to the mother-country. For all practi- 
cal purposes of internal policy, they 
are as independent of the mother-coun- 
try as Holland is, say, of Switzerland. 
Their constitution and their social fab- 
ric have developed without any real in- 
terference from Great Britain, and they 
both differ from the mother-country 
and from each other in many respects. 
The tie that binds the Empire together 
is very loose indeed. It is strengthened 
only in times of danger. But far more 
significant for us from our present 
point of view is the fact that, whatever 
differences might arise between them, 
they would not think of settling them 
by means of war. 
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The same thing may be said of the 
Federated States of America since the 
Civil War; the same of Prussia and 
Bavaria after 1871; of Austria-Hun- 
gary after 1849, and of Switzerland. 
Practical experience teaches us, there- 
fore, that federation may include states 
very widely separated or very near each 
other; that it may knit them very closely 
together, or leave them practically inde- 
pendent; but that, whatever form it takes, 
it 1s always effective in abolishing war as 
a means of solving differences between 
the federated states. We may therefore 
conclude thata Federation of the States 
of the World could be founded the day 
after this war ends, on a basis of entire 
mutual independence as regards consti- 
tution and social fabric, thus giving us 
the one proved means of preventing 
warand strife. Theindispensable thing 
is the abolition of tariffs, and the for- 
mation of a sort of machinery to deal 
with all questions of international in- 
terests. 

I have tried to make it clear that 
without this abolition of tariffs even the 
minor schemes of the League to En- 
force Peace, or of Professor van Vollen- 
hoven, would prove more dangerous 
than effective. And it will need no fur- 
ther proof that, if the three schemes all 
necessitate this evolution, — or revolu- 
tion, — the most effective one of the 
three is also the most to be recom- 
mended. Of course, the working out of 
such a federation of states and the set- 
ting-up of its machinery would mean 
an immense task. But this would be 
equally true of the establishment of 
any of the smaller schemes. Much pre- 
paratory study has already been done 
for the latter, which would come in 
quite handy for the former. What the 
Hague congresses have already agreed 
on, or merely discussed, will be no less 
valuable as a nucleus for the larger 
scheme. 

True, the force may be lacking to 
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weld this great world of ours together, 
even in the form of the loosest cohe- 
sion; and the idea of ending this pre- 
sent war by the setting up of a World 
Federation of States may well appear 
the wildest of dreams. Is not even a 
Federation of the States of Europe as 
far away from reality as one may well 
imagine? And yet, a federation of the 
entire world is, once one comes to think 
of it, far more easy of realization than a 
merely European federation. On the 
European basis weare at once confront- 
ed with the question of hegemony: 
Great Britain or Germany will want 
the lead; and we do not wish any more 
hegemonies. In a Federation of the 
States of the World, however, this high- 
ly ticklish question of supremacy falls 
at once outside the field of practical 
politics. Even Germany and Great 


Britain will not claim supremacy over 
America or Japan. In a federation on 
a European basis the smaller nations 
would feel themselves under the heel 
of the larger ones. In a Federation of 


the States of the World this element 
of oppression would at once disappear. 
Moreover, we have made it clear that 
the questions that have disturbed Eu- 
rope are not of a purely European na- 
ture. They involve the world at large; 
and they can be settled only by the 
machinery of a federation that em- 
braces the whole world. 

The idea is staggering, but it is a 
comparatively simple one, even com- 
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pared with theotherschemes. Its great 
and immense advantage over a League 
to Enforce Peace is that it resolves 
once for all the narrow idea of nation- 
ality into the wider sphere of a com- 
mon humanity. In it nationality will 
remain a force of progress, no longer a 
force of destructionas well. The League 
to Enforce Peace leaves the mind of the 
average citizen of an independent state 
where it was before this war — as nar- 
row-minded and self-centred, full of 
race-prejudice and hatred. The Feder- 
ation of the States of the World exalts 
it to those higher, freer regions above 
all the artificial boundaries which keep 
the world in a state of constant friction. 
It does not aim at international broth- 
erhood. It is based merely on interna- 
tional interest. It only gives expres- 
sion to the idea which this war has 
tended to quicken in all of us, that all 
our existences, no matter how widely 
we may be separated from one another, 
have, thanks to the evolution of tech- 
nical science, become interrelated for 
better and for worse. With finance and 
commerce as absolutely international 
powers, the welfare of the man of com- 
merce in New York and of the artisan 
in Holland have become intertwined, 
even though they be unaware of each 
other’s existence. This war has shown 
how the world has grown into a real 
unity. And if we are to deal with its 
evils, we shall have to deal with them 
on the basis of this same unity. 
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BY AGNES REPPLIER 


I 


‘As the world is, and will be, ’t is a 
sort of duty to be rich,’ wrote Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu; and her 
words — which sound almost ascetic 
in our ears — were held to be of doubt- 
ful morality in the godless eighteenth 
century which she adorned and typi- 
fied. Even Lady Mary endeavored to 
qualify their greed by explaining that 
she valued money because it gave her 
the power to do good; but her hard- 
headed compatriots frankly doubted 
this excusatory clause. They knew 
perfectly well that a desire to do good 
is not, and never has been, a motive 
power in the acquisition of wealth. 
Lady Mary did render her country one 
inestimable service; but her fortune 
(which, after all, was of no great mag- 
nitude) had nothing whatever to do 
with it. Intelligent observation, daunt- 
less courage, and the supreme confi- 
dence which nerved her to experiment 
upon her own child — these qualities 
enabled her to force inoculation upon 
a reluctant and scandalized public. 
These qualities have lifted mankind 
out of many a rut, and are all we shall 
have to depend on while the world 
rolls on its way. When Aristotle said 
that money was barren, he did not 
mean that it was barren of delights; 
but that it had no power to get us to 
any place worth reaching, no power to 
quicken the intellectual and spiritual 
potencies of the soul. 

The love of gold, the craving for 
wealth, has not lain dormant for ages 
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in the human heart, waiting for the 
twentieth century to call it into being. 
It is no keener now than it has always 
been, but it is ranker in its growth and 
expression, being a trifle over-nour- 
ished in our plethoric land, and not 
subjected to keen competing emotions. 
Great waves of religious thought, great 
struggles for principles and freedom, 
great births of national life, great dis- 
coveries, great passions, and great 
wrongs — these things have swayed 
the world, wrecking and saving the 
souls of men without regard for money. 
Great qualities, too, have left their 
impress upon the human race, and en- 
dowed it for all the years to come. 
The genius which in the thirteenth 
century found expression in architec- 
ture and scholasticism, which in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
found expression in art and letters, 
finds expression to-day in applied sci- 
ence and finance. Industrial capital- 
ism, as we know it now, is the latest 
development of man’s restless energy. 
It has colored our times, given us new 
values in education, and intruded it- 
self grossly into the quiet places of life. 
We should bear with it in patience, 
we might even ‘admire it from afar,’ 
if only we were sometimes suffered to 
forget. ‘Money talks,’ we are told; 
and, by way of encouraging its garrul- 
ity, we talk about money, and in terms 
of money, until it would sometimes ap- 
pear as if the currency of the United 
States were the only thing in the coun- 
try vital enough to interpret every en- 
deavor, and illustrate every situation. 
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Here, for example, is an imposing 
picture in a Sunday paper, a picture 
full of dignified ecclesiastics and decor- 
ous spectators. The text reads, ‘ Break- 
ing ground for a three-million-dollar 
nave. It is a comprehensive state- 
ment, and one that conveys to the pub- 
lic the only circumstance which the 
public presumably cares to hear. But 
it brings a great cathedral down to the 
level of the million-dollar club-houses, 
or boat-houses, or fishing-camps which 
are described for us in unctuous and 
awe-stricken paragraphs. It is even 
dimly suggestive of the million-dollar 
babies whom reporters follow fever- 
ishly up and down Palm Beach, and 
who will soon have to be billion-dollar 
babies, if they want to hold their own. 
We are now on circumstances of easy 
familiarity with figures which used to 
belong to the abstractions of arith- 
metic, and not to the world of life. We 
have become proudly aware of the in- 
finite possibilities of accumulation and 
of waste. 

For that is the ebb and flow of the 
tide of American wealth. It is heaped 
up with resistless energy and concen- 
tration; it is scattered in broken and 
purposeless profusion. We are told 
that we possess one fourth of the 
wealth of the world, that we are richer 
than the British Empire and France 
combined; that our fortune is close to 
two hundred billions, and our income 
approximates thirty-five billions. Yet 
we rank fifteenth among the nations 
‘in percentage of savings accounts to 
population.’ Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand save more per capita and 
per income than we do. The average 
savings per capita in Switzerland are 
$47.03. The average savings per capita 
in the United States are $4.84. What 
can this mean but weakness in the 
moral fibre of a nation? There is no 
power of the soul strong enough to in- 
duce thrift but pride. There is no qual- 
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ity stern enough to bar self-indulgence 
but the overmastering dictates of self- 
respect. There is no joy that life can 
yield comparable to the joy of inde- 
pendence. A nation is free when it sub- 
mits to coercion from no other nation. 
A man is free when he is the arbiter of 
his own fate. National and individual 
freedom have never come cheap. The 
sacrifice which insures the one insures 
the other; the resolution which pre- 
serves the one preserves the other. 
When Andrew Marvell declined the 
bribe offered him ‘out of pure affec- 
tion’ by the Lord Treasurer, saying he 
had ‘a blade-bone of mutton’ in his 
cupboard which would suffice for din- 
ner, he not only held his own honor in- 
violate, but he vindicated the liberty 
of letters, the liberty of Parliament, 
and the liberty of England. No wonder 
an old chronicler says that his integrity 
and spirit were ‘dreadful’ to the cor- 
rupt officials of his day. 


II 


There are Americans who appear to 
love their country for much the same 
reason that Stevenson’s ‘child’ loves 
the ‘friendly cow.’ 

She gives me cream with all her might 
To eat with apple tart. 
When the supply of cream runs short, 
the patriot’s love runs shorter. He 
holds virulent mass-meetings to com- 
plain of the cow, of the quality of the 
cream, and of its distribution. If he be 
an immigrant, he probably riots in the 
streets, not clamoring for the flesh-pots 
of Egypt, — that immemorial cry for 
ease and bondage, — inasmuch as the 
years of his thraldom had been soft- 
ened by no such indulgence; but simply 
because the image of the cow is never 
absent from his mind, or from the 
minds of those to whom he looks for 
guidance. The captain of industry and 
the agitator, the spendthrift who flings 
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his money about our city streets, and 
the president of the Woman’s Trade 
Union League of New York, who said, 
‘When we get an eight-hour working- 
day, we are going in for a six, and when 
we get a six, we are going in for a four,’ 
all seem to be actuated by the same 
motive — to grasp as much and to give 
as little as they can. It is not a princi- 
ple which makes for citizenship, and it 
will afford no great help in the hour of 
the nation’s trial. Material progress 
and party politics are very engrossing 
things; but perhaps Mr. Francis Park- 
man was right when he said that if our 
progress was to be at the mercy of our 
politics, and our politics at the mercy 
of our mobs, we should have no lasting 
foundation for prosperity and well- 
being. 

The tendency to gloat over the sight 
and sound of money may be less per- 
vasive than it seems. It may be only a 
temporary predisposition, leaving us at 
heart clean, wise, and temperate. But 
there is a florid exuberance in the hand- 
ling of this recurrent theme which nau- 
seates us a little, like very rich food 
eaten in a close room. Why should we 
be told that ‘the world gapes in won- 
der’ as it contemplates ‘an Aladdin 
romance of steel and gold’? The world 
has other things to gape over in these 
sorrowful and glorious days. ‘Once a 
bare-foot boy, now riding in a hundred- 
thousand-dollar private car.’ There is 
a headline to catch the public eye, and 
make the public tongue hang watering 
from its mouth. That car, ‘early Pull- 
man and late German Lloyd,’ is to the 
American reader what the two thou- 
sand black slaves with jars of jewels 
upon their heads were to Dick Swivel- 
ler —a vision of tasteful opulence. 
More intimate journalists tell us that a 
‘Financial Potentate’ eats baked po- 
tatoes for his luncheon, and gives his 
friends note-books with a moral axiom 
on each page. We cannot really care 
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what this unknown gentleman eats. 
We cannot, under any conceivable cir- 
cumstance, covet a moral note-book. 
Yet such items of information would 
not be painstakingly acquired unless 
they afforded some mysterious gratifi- 
cation to their readers. 

As for the ‘athletic millionaires,’ 
who sport in the open like — and often 
with — ordinary men, they keep their 
chroniclers nimble. Fashions in plu- 
tocracy change with the changing 
times. The reporter who used to be 
turned loose in a nabob’s private office, 
and who rapturously described its 
‘ebony centre-table on which is laid a 
costly cover of maroon-colored silk 
plush,’ and its paneled walls, ‘the work 
of a lady amateur of great ability’ (I 
quote from a newspaper of 1890), now 
has to scurry round golf-links, and 
shiver on the outskirts of a polo field. 
From him we learn that young New 
Yorkers, the least and lowest of whom 
lives in a $900,000 house, play tennis 
and golf like champions, or ‘cut a wide 
swathe in polo circles with their fear- 
less riding.” From him we learn that 
‘automobile racing can show its num- 
ber of millionaires,’ as if it were at all 
likely to show its number of clerks and 
ploughmen. Extravagance may be the 
arch-enemy of efficiency, but it is, and 
has always been, the friend of aimless 
excess. 

When I was young, and millionaires 
were a rarity in my unassuming town, 
a local divine fluttered our habitual 
serenity by preaching an impassioned 
sermon upon a local Croesus. He was 
but a moderate sort of Croesus, a man 
of kindly nature and simple vanities, 
whom his townspeople had been in the 
habit of regarding with mirthful and 
tolerant eyes. Therefore it was a bit 
startling to hear — from the pulpit — 
that this amiable gentleman was ‘a 
crown of glory upon the city’s brow,’ 
and that his name was honored ‘from 
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the Golden Gate to New Jersey’s sil- 
ver sands.’ Therefore it was more 
than startling to be called upon to ad- 
mire the meekness with which he trod 
the common earth, and the unhesitat- 
ing affability with which he bowed to 
all his acquaintances, ‘acknowledging 
every salute of civility or respect,’ be- 
cause, ‘like another Frederick II of 
Prussia,’ he felt his fellow citizens to be 
human beings like himself. This ad- 
mission into the ranks of humanity, 
however gratifying to our self-esteem, 
was tempered with so many exhorta- 
tions to breathe our millionaire’s name 
with becoming reverence, and was ac- 
companied by such a curious medley of 
Bible texts, and lists of distinguished 
people whom the millionaire had enter- 
tained, that we hardly knew where we 
stood in the order of creation. 

Copies of this sermon, which was 
printed ‘in deference to many impor- 
tunities,’ are now extremely rare. 
Reading its yellow pages, we become 
aware that the rites and ceremonies 
with which one generation worships its 
golden calf differ in detail from the 
rites and ceremonies with which an- 
other generation performs this pious 
duty. The calf itself has never changed 
since it was first erected in the wilder- 
ness — the original model hardly ad- 
mitting of improvement. Ruskin used 
to point out gleefully a careless couple 
who, in Claude’s picture of the adora- 
tion of the golden calf, are rowing in a 
pleasure boat on a stream which flows 
mysteriously through the desert. In- 
different to gold, uninterested in idol- 
atry, this pair glide smoothly by; and 
perhaps the river of time bears them 
through centuries of greed and mate- 
rialism to some hidden haven of repose. 


III 


Saint Thomas Aquinas defines the 
sin of avarice as a ‘desire to acquire or 


retain in undue measure, beyond the 
order of reason.’ Possibly no one has 
ever believed that he committed this 
sin, that there was anything unreason- 
able in his desires, or undue in their 
measure of accomplishment. ‘Reason’ 
is a word of infinite flexibility. The 
statisticians who revel in mathematical 
intricacies tell us that Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller’s income is one hundred 
dollars a minute, and that his yearly 
income exceeds the life-time earnings of 
two thousand average American citi- 
zens, and is equivalent to the income 
of fifty average American citizens sus- 
tained throughout the entire Christian 
era. It sounds more bewildering than 
seductive, and the breathless rush of a 
hundred dollars a minute is a little like 
the seven dinners a day which Alice in’ 
Wonderland stands ready to forego as 
a welcome punishment for misbehav- 
ior. But who shall say that a hundred 
dollars a minute is beyond the ‘order 
of reason’? Certainly Saint Thomas did 
not refer to incomes of this range, inas- 
much as his mind (though not without 
a quality of vastness) could never have 
embraced their possibility. 

On the other hand, Mr. Rockefeller 
is responsible for the suggestion that 
Saint Paul, were he living to-day, 
would be a captain of industry. Here 
again a denial is as valueless as an as- 
sertion. It is much the habit of modern 
propagandists — no matter what their 
propaganda may be — to say that the 
gap between themselves and the Apos- 
tles is merely a gap of centuries, and 
that the unlikeness, which seems to us 
so vivid, is an unlikeness of time and 
circumstance, not of the inherent qual- 
ities of the soul. The multiplication of 
assets, the destruction of trade-rivalry, 
formed — apparently — no part of the 
original apostolic programme. If the 
tent-maker of Tarsus coveted wealth, 
he certainly went the wrong way about 
getting it. If there was that in his spirit 
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which corresponded to the modern in- 
instinct for accumulation, he did great 
injustice to his talents, wasting his in- 
comparable energy on labors which — 
from his own showing — Jeft him too 
often homeless, and naked, and hun- 
gry. Even the tent-making by which 
he earned his bread appears to have 
been valuable to him for the same rea- 
son that the blade-bone of mutton was 
valuable to Andrew Marvell—not so 
much because it filled his stomach, as 
because it insured his independence. 

‘L’amour d’argent a passé en dogme 
de morale publique,’ wrote George 
Sand, whose words have now and then 
a strange prophetic ring. The ‘peril of 
prosperity,’ to borrow President Hib- 
ben’s alliterative phrase, was not in her 
‘day the menace it is in ours, nor has it 
ever been in her land the menace it has 
been in ours, because of the many other 
perils, not to speak of other interests 
and other ideals, filling the minds of 
men. But if George Sand perceived a 
growing candor in the deference paid 
to wealth, to wealth as an abstraction 
rather than to its possessor, a dropping 
of the old hypocrisies which made a 
pretence of doubt and disapproval, a 
development of honored and author- 
ized avarice, she was a close observer as 
well as a caustic commentator. 

The artlessness of our American atti- 
tude might disarm criticism were any- 
thing less than public sanity at stake. 
We appeal simply and robustly to the 
love of gain, and we seldom appeal in 
vain. It is not only that education has 
substituted the principle of getting on 
for less serviceable values, but we are 
bidden to purchase marketable know- 
ledge, no less than marketable food- 
stuffs, as an easy avenue to fortune. If 
we will eat and drink the health-giv- 
ing comestibles urged upon us, our im- 
proved digestions will enable us to earn 
larger incomes. If we will take a highly 
commended course of horse-shoeing or 
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oratorio-writing, prosperity will be our 
immediate reward. If we will buy some 
excellent books of reference, they will 
teach us to grow rich. 

“There are one thousand more mil- 
lionaires in the United States than 
there were ten years ago,’ say the pur- 
veyors of these volumes. ‘At the 
present rate of increase, the new mil- 
lionaires in the next few years will be 
at least twelve hundred. Will you be 
one of them?’ There is a question to 
ask a young American at the outset of 
his career! There is an incentive to 
study! And by way of elucidating a 
somewhat doubtful situation, the ad- 
vertisers go on to say: ‘Typical men 
of brains are those who have dug large 
commercial enterprises out of a copper 
mine, or transformed buying and sell- 
ing into an art. You must take a leaf 
from the experience of such men if you 
would hold positions of responsibility 
and power.’ 

Just how the reference books — chill 
avenues to universal erudition — are 
going to give us control of a copper 
mine or of a department store is not 
made clear; but their vendors know 
that there is no use in offering any- 
thing less than wealth, or, as it is some- 
times spelled, ‘success,’ as a return for 
the price of the volumes. And if a 
tasteful border design of fat money- 
bags scattering a cascade of dollars 
fails to quicken the sales, there is no 
tempting the heart of man. Our covet- 
ousness is as simple and as easily 
played upon as was the covetousness 
of the adventurers who went digging 
for buried treasures on the unimpeach- 
able authority of a soothsayer. 

The endless stories about messenger 
boys and elevator men who have been 
given a Wall Street ‘tip,’ and who have 
become capitalists in a day, are aston- 
ishingly like the stories which went 
their round when the South Sea Bubble 
hung iridescent over London. Man- 
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kind has never wearied of such tales 
since Aladdin (one of the fools whom 
Fortune favors) won his easy way to 
wealth. 

The domination of Wall Street over 
the public mind and over the public 
morals was convincingly illustrated last 
December. The President of the United 
States sent a ‘Peace Note’ to the war- 
ring powers of Europe. He was impell- 
ed to take this step by the menace of 
Germany, who was threatening unre- 
stricted murder on the seas. The note 
was a guarded one, equal in lucidity 
and in expression to any of its pre- 
decessors. It was fairly well received 
by the Allies, and candidly answered. 
France, indeed, betrayed some irrita- 
tion at being asked what she was fight- 
ing for; but she may have thought that 
the presence of an invading army on 
her soil sufficiently answered this ques- 
tion. One does not, asa rule, ask a man 
whose windpipe is clutched by an ad- 
versary what it is that he is trying to 
do. On the whole, however, the Peace 
Note, although frankly self-concern- 
ed, — and every intelligent American 
knew we had good reason for concern, 
— cleared the atmosphere in Europe, 
and revealed to us the close-knit bonds, 
by help of which the allied nations 
hope to preserve the imperiled civiliza- 
tion of the world. 

But what happened in the United 
States? The message which aimed at 
tranquilizing Europe became a high 
explosive at home, bursting in all its 
fury upon Wall Street, and scarring its 
victims for life. Whose fault or whose 
folly it was which precipitated this 
ignoble combat will never now be 
known; but the echo of the strife rang 
loudly and bitterly in our ears long 
after the note itself had ceased to inter- 
est a rapidly moving world. We had 
grown to look upon international cor- 
respondence as a trifle academic, and 
that it should involve a treacherous 
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raid on our American securities was no 
less humiliating than disastrous. 


IV 


*°T is man’s perdition to be safe,’ and 
*t is his deepest and deadliest perdition 
to profit by the perils of others. The 
accession of wealth brought us by the 
great war has been too sudden and too 
vast for any principle of moderation. 
A writer in the Bankers’ Magazine for 
December, 1916, reviewed simply and 
without arrogance the impressive réle 
which the United States has for two 
years played in the industrial and finan- 
cial history of the world. 

‘Our opportunism has lifted us to 
supreme heights of commercial and 
fiscal triumph. Our aggregates of ex- 
ports have surpassed our wildest 
dreams. The economic achievements 
of our bankers and financiers in their 
handling of large international credits 
are none the less real and remarkable. 
New York has become the world’s 
money centre. Everywhere prosperity 
abounds, bewildering in its magnitude.’ 

As a result of this unprecedented sit- 
uation, controlled with unprecedented 
skill, the number of supertaxable in- 
comes in the United States was dou- 
bled in twelve months, and the number 
of citizens who modestly, and perhaps 
reluctantly, confessed to incomes ex- 
ceeding a million of dollars came close 
to trebling in the same period. Yet 
these returns, however staggering, in- 
adequately represent the swollen tide 
of wealth. Ours has been the Midas 
touch. We have coined gold as easily 
as did the long-eared king, and we may 
find ourselves in time as uncomfortable 
as he was. There are those who say 
that the profits yielded by munitions 
have been excessive, and that our bar- 
gaining with nations, whose needs were 
for the time desperate, savored a little 
of Jacob’s bargaining with his fainting 
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brother. It was certainly a shock to 
our feelings when a Sheffield company 
offered last winter to supply the United 
States with fourteen-inch and sixteen- 
inch guns at a trifle more than half the 
price demanded by American ammuni- 
tion-makers. Great Britain, it is true, 
frowned upon this transaction; but we 
have been asking ourselves ever since 
if the patriotism of our manufacturers 
has kept pace with their cupidity. 

It was a shock to our pride, no less 
than to our feelings, when the Hon. 
John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of 
the Currency, told us in January, 1917, 
that our contributions to the war-suf- 
ferers of Europe had in the two previ- 
ous years amounted to one twentieth 
of one per cent of our earnings. We did 
not give away our easily acquired 
money, we spent it — spent it as lav- 
ishly as every avenue of self-indulgence 
permitted. The spirit of waste, which 
ran riot in all our big cities, surpassed 
itself in New York, where it was reck- 
oned that three hundred and fifty 
thousand non-residents assembled last 
winter to teach the residents a needless 
lesson in prodigality. It was what the 
proprietors of hotels and cafés strik- 
ingly describe as a ‘lush’ season, mean- 
ing a time when the spending of money 
was the foremost consideration of their 
guests. A profound contempt for cost 
swayed the crowds which gathered day 
after day, and night after night, wher- 
ever wealth could be squandered. The 
great jewelers smilingly confessed that 
never before had they done such a 
thriving business. Nothing they could 
produce was too extravagant to find a 
speedy purchaser. The spectacle of 
well-dressed hordes eating and drink- 
ing all they could possibly hold, and far 
more than nature ever meant them to 
hold, became wearisomely familiar. 
Interesting stories went the round 
about Western men who were so fortu- 
nate as to pay thirty dollars apiece for 
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theatre tickets, and about Western 
women who, by dint of energy and 
determination, succeeded in finding 
twenty-five-dollar bibs for their little 
children to wear. 

Side by side with these exhilarating 
anecdotes, jostling the ‘record prices’ 
paid for old lace or Japanese prints, 
were the brief statistics which told us 
of Polish women dying of starvation 
(their little children starved long ago), 
of typhus fever ravaging the hunger- 
stricken towns of Belgium, of Armeni- 
ans devouring carrion as did the Jews 
in the siege of Jerusalem. It is but a 
little world to show such sharply con- 
trasted pictures. We Americans have 
had a place in the sun so big and so 
warm that the rest of mankind seemed 
to shiver in the darkness; but the 
sound of their tears has affronted our 
pleasures, and vexed our repose. We 
are ready now for a readjustment, 
ready to rise from sleep and turn from 
play, ready for any sacrifice imposed in 
the name of duty. Mohammed prayed 
that he might be found among the poor 
on the Judgment Day — a prayer 
echoed by Saint Bernard, who took 
some pains to insure its fulfillment. 

If money does not make for charity, 
neither does it make for liberation. 
When Germany dared us last winter to 
send out our ships, voicing her threats 
in the most fantastically insolent mes- 
sage which one nation ever dispatch- 
ed to another since the Dauphin sent 
the tennis-balls to Henry V (and he 
mistook his man), what help did all 
our millions give us? When we dug 
our mail out of an American steamer, 
and asked England — England over- 
whelmed with debt and bleeding at 
every pore — to carry it over the sea 
for us, what solace did our wealth af- 
ford our humbled pride? 

“Money talks!’ Yes, but how wise 
and resolute are its words? Perhaps 
when Mr. Cleveland said that, if it took 
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every dollar in the Treasury, and every 
soldier in the United States Army, to 
deliver a postal card in Chicago, that 
postal card should be delivered, he was 
glad to think that the nation’s wealth 
could be used to sustain the nation’s 
rights, and fulfill the nation’s obliga- 
tions. But it takes more than a treas- 
ury full of gold to send a postal card 
across the sea. An American rhapso- 
dist, singing the pean of money, says 
in its mighty name, — 

‘I am the minister of war and the 
messenger of peace. No army can 
march without my command. Until I 
speak, no ship of trade can sail from 
any port.’ 

‘Until I speak!’ Again the emphasis 
upon that powerful voice, and again 
the certainty in our souls that when 
men lay hands upon the ‘hilt of action,’ 
there is scant need of words. Money 
stops talking and obeys. 

A college principal at Oxford has 
asked plainly if England could ever 
have hoped to do anything better with 


her national resources than spend them 
to save the nation. The money which 
before the war was a menace, has since 
become a safeguard. ‘Better,’ he says, 
‘that the country grow poor for a cause 
we can honor than grow rich for an end 


that is unknown. Who can regard 
without deep misgiving the process of 
accumulating wealth, unaccompanied 
by a corresponding growth of know- 
ledge as to the uses to which wealth 
must be applied. This is what we see in 
normal times, and the spectacle is pro- 
foundly disturbing.’ 

That the war, which brought to Eng- 
land and to France agony of soul and 
body, brought them also something 
akin to peace of mind, is one of life’s 
comforting mysteries. We can under- 
stand the generous sympathy which 
springs from a common danger, the 
generous insight born of an unassail- 
able ideal. But that tranquility should 
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walk hand in hand with violence, that 
the mental attitude of men and women 
forever face to face with grief should 
be a composed attitude, has a psycho- 
logical rather than a spiritual signifi- 
cance. 

‘There is more repose in social inter- 
course than there was before the war,’ 
writes an observant Englishman; and 
this acute comment is a key to the na- 
tion’s serenity, to the measured breath- 
ing which resists tumult and trepida- 
tion. How long ago was it that the 
Caillaux trial shamed France, reveal- 
ing depth after depth of sensuality, 
treachery, and greed! How long ago 
was it that the National Gallery had 
to be guarded like an arsenal, because 
frenzied women, obsessed by the will 
to destroy, slashed the pictures which 
were their heritage, and the heritage of 
coming generations! These excesses 
seem to belong to some remote period 
of corruption and madness, before the 
cleansing breath of a great purpose 
blew away the pestilence, and healed 
infected souls. Now, instead of 

sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing, 

we hear the quiet words of Sir Edward 
Carson, spoken in the House of Com- 
mons, February 21: ‘In the face of sac- 
rifice and trials, of ships sunk without 
notice, of the drowning of wounded 
soldiers, and of frozen corpses brought 
in from torpedoed merchant vessels, I 
have yet to hear of one seaman who 
has refused to sail.’ 

So are many minor problems solved 
by the great problem of an assaulted 
civilization; so do we come to recognize 
the values by which essential things 
are weighed and measured; and so does 
money —no longer ‘barren’ — slip 
into its lawful place, the servant, not 
the master of mankind. ‘We are richer 
or poorer by what we do or by what we 
leave undone,’ says President Hibben 
tersely. The National Association of 
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Manufacturers in the United States, 
which issued a bulletin deprecating 
submarine warfare, but pointing out 
that the destruction of the Allies’ trade 
would open to us the markets of the 
world, took no count of the fact that 
Great Britain owes her commerce as 
much to the courage as to the astute- 
ness of her sons. Her seamen who 
think little of danger and much of 
duty, and who have never been in the 
habit of calling heroism heroic, are the 
upholders of her fortunes no less than 
of her honor. Were they driven from 
the waterways of the world, their great 
opponent would make us pay in blood 
the price of our inheritance. 

Mr. Shane Leslie, shrinking sensi- 
tively from that oppressive word, ‘effi- 
ciency,’ and seeking what solace he can 
find in the survival of unpractical 
ideals, ventures to say that every Uni- 
versity man ‘carries away among the 
husks of knowledge the certainty that 
there are less things saleable in heaven 
and earth than the advocates of sound 
commercial education would suppose.’ 
This truth, more simply phrased by 
the Breton peasant woman who said, 
“Le bon Dieu ne vend pas ses biens,’ 
has other teachers besides religion and 
the Classics. History, whether we read 
it or live in it, makes nothing clearer. 
Mr. Henry Ford is credited with saying 
that he would not give a nickel for all 
the history in the world; but though he 
can, and does, forbear to read it, he has 
to live in it with the rest of us, and 
learn its lessons firsthand. No one de- 
sired the welfare — or what he con- 
ceived to be the welfare — of mankind 
more sincerely than he did; and he was 
prepared to buy it at a handsome fig- 
ure. Yet Heaven refused to sell, and 
earth, inasmuch as the souls of men are 
not her possessions, had nothing worth 
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the purchase. The price of war can be 
computed in figures, the price of peace 
calls for another accountant. The 
tanker Gold Shell, which first crossed 
the ‘forbidden’ zone, did more to sup- 
port the civilization of the world than 
a score of peace ships. Its plain sailors 
who put something (I don’t know what 
they called it) above personal safety; 
and their plain captain who expressed 
in the regrettable language of the sea 
his scorn of German marauders, were 
prepared to pay a higher rate than any 
millionaire could offer for their own 
and their country’s freedom. We know 
what these men risked, because we 
know what agonizing deaths the Amer- 
ican sailors on the tanker Healdton 
suffered at Germany’s hands. The 
Gold Shell seamen knew it too, and 
met frightfulness with fearlessness. 
The world is never so bad but that 
men’s souls can rise above its badness, 
and restore our fainting faith. 

Bishop Lawrence has denied in very 
simple and gallant words that Amer- 
icans are wedded to ease, or enthralled 
by money. Their strength and their 
wealth are at the service of the nation, 
and they stand prepared to spend for 
noble ends the accumulated riches of 
the country. God will not sell us safety. 
In so far as we are prepared to lay 
down our lives for justice and human- 
ity, in so far is our welfare secured. 
The reduction of unnecessary con- 
sumption is perhaps a matter of taste. 
The discipline of action and endurance 
is a stern necessity. The time for prov- 
ing that we coined money in no base 
spirit, and that we hold it at no base 
value, is at hand. For our own sake, no 
less than for the world’s sake, this 
truth must stand the test. Phe angel 
who looked too long at Heaven’s gold- 
en pavement was flung into Hell. 
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BY MRS. 


I OPENED my eyes at 8 o’clock on 
a bright morning in June, and found 
them fixed on my ball-dress. I looked 
at the clock; I saw I had exactly one 
hour in which to bathe, dress, break- 
fast, and get to Paddington. 

Out of bed in an instant, I shouted 
for my maid. She had not been eight 
years with me for nothing. My habit, 
long coat, buff waistcoat, hat, boots, 
gloves, were all put out. I munched 
toast while she brushed my hair. 

I always find that the double tie is 
the toilette trap in dressing for riding. 
Pulling up the centre under the chin, 
pinning down the sides, while keeping 
a straight line at the top of the turn- 
over, is touch and go. It was June, 
however, — a month in which no one 
hunts but young ladies in fiction; and 
I need hardly say my tie was perfect. 
I pushed my arms into a covert coat, 
and, rushing downstairs, jumped into 
a hansom. 

Hansoms are now as extinct as duel- 
ing or garrotting. No one can deny 
that they had every fault: you caught 
your dress getting in, you fell on your 
head getting out; if it rained, you were 
soaked, or if the window was down and 
the horse slipped, your head went 
through the glass. But it was a highly 
becoming conveyance, and generally 
went along quickly; unfortunately for 
me, this hansom went painfully slowly. 
I delayed it by poking my whip up 
through the trap-door and shouting, 
‘Hurry up! I will give you five shil- 
lings more!’ I gave this up as the lash 
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of the eager driver tingled over my face 
(another danger to which a hansom 
exposed you), and full of grim deter- 
mination, — asthe Ulstermen said in 
1914, ——I made up my mind that I 
would have to race for the train. 

I was going to a famous horse-dealer 
in Swindon, to try hunters for myself, 
Ribblesdale, and other members of the 
family. Elaborate arrangements had 
been made for me to join my sister, 
Mrs. Graham Smith, later on in the 
afternoon, and to miss this train would 
not only have put the family about, 
but have cheated me of riding strange 
horses over strange fences — an amuse- 
ment which made my spirits rise. 

I ran into the station; my train was 
moving slowly out. A porter was stand- 
ing in an open doorway of one of the 
compartments. I jumped onto the step, 
caught hold of his coat, shouted, ‘Don’t 
shut the door,’ and as he stepped off, I 
stepped in. My gratitude knew no 
bounds. I threw the man ten shillings 
— if he had shut the door, or shown 
any fear, I should have been done. 
Trains move off with great dignity, 
and if travelers would move on — in- 
stead of crawling like rolling-stock — 
fewer trains would be lost. 

Out of breath, but full of gladness, 
I looked at my top-boots and wondered 
how many of my friends wore loose 
boots with thick soles to them. Every- 
one has a different sort of vanity; mine 
went to my head, not to my feet: two 
pairs of stockings and loose boots were 
essential to my comfort out hunting. 

Apropos. of this, I must digress a 
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little. The present Duke of Beaufort’s 
father once scolded me for wearing 
tight boots, — we were riding back to 
Badminton with the hounds on a cold 
evening, — and I assured him that they 
were so loose that if one of the hunt 
servants would pick up my boot, I could 
kick it into the road. He challenged me. 
I kicked my boot off with the greatest 
ease. 

It was not my boots but my hats from 
Mr. Lock in St. James’s Street that I 
fancied. From the hoop to the hobble 
is not a more violent change than from 
the riding hats of 1893 to the riding hats 
of 1917. I see young ladies riding in the 
Row with very wide flat brims and no 
crowns to their hats. Rotten Row has 
always had a good many loose horses 
with riders on them, so perhaps it is not 
fair to judge from this. I dare say if I 
went back to Melton I would see men 
and women with crowns to their hats. 
But I must return to my train. 

After arranging a pillow at my back 
and tucking a rug round me, I looked 
at my fellow travelers. A beautiful old 
man in a roomy blue overcoat sat read- 
ing near the window, with his hat off. 
He had a beard of black and silver, and 
curling black and silver hair, a fine 
studio head with onyx eyes, and a thin 
large aquiline nose. An unworldly- 
looking youth sat next to him, arrang- 
ing papers and letters in elastic bands. 
The seat next to the young man was 
piled high with letters, documents, and 
papers of every description. 

I watched with interest the awe with 
which the old gentleman inspired the 
young man. Every time there was a 
flaw in the packets the young man’s 
chin retreated further and his attitude 
became more servile. 

For the first time I noticed labels 
on the windows at each side of the 
carriage. I said to myself, ‘Hullo! I 
am not in my right place. I must apolo- 
gize for having thrust myself into this 
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reserved carriage.’ How had I best be- 
gin? In my youth I called men ‘Sir’; 
this was peculiar to myself and by no 
means a fashion (I was born at a later 
period than The Fairchild Family). 

I fidgeted about, with an occasional 
glance at the old man. Suddenly I 
caught his lively eye fixed on me. 

‘I am sorry, sir, that I hurled myself 
into this carriage. I see it has been re- 
served for you; but missing this train 
would have been a serious matter to 
me.” 

The Old Gentleman.— You need not 
apologize. I do not mind at all. I was 
afraid you might hurt yourself — what 
you did was very dangerous — you 
must never do it again. Why would it 
have been serious for you to have 
missed this train? [He said this ina 
grave tone, and added threateningly] 
What are you going to do? 

She.—I am going to try horses for 
myself and my brother-in-law. What 
are you going to do? 

He |very deliberately]. —I am going 
to save souls. 

She. — You are sanguine! 

He.— Don’t you believe in saving 
souls? 

I confess I thought it a poignant pre- 
tension; but he was so bold and good- 
looking that I did not want to appear 
unsympathetic. 

She.— Yes, I know what you mean. 
Can’t say I have ever seen the process, 
though I have often heard of con- 
version. There is something morally 
vulgar to me in trying to get rapidly 
familiar with men’s souls. 

He [indignantly]. —- When you are 
dealing with the drunken and the de- 
praved, you must not be morally aris- 
tocratic. You know nothing of real 
life — I have only to look at you to see 
that you are not only very young but 
extremely inexperienced. Look at me, 
young lady, and tell me truly. When 
have you seen souls flickering out for 
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want of a little light? What do you 
know of the depravity that devastates 
whole districts? The world you know 
is not the real world at all! What sort 
of a world is yours? I do not suppose 
you have ever seen a pauper! Have 
you ever been to a workhouse? I don’t 
suppose you have ever seen a lunatic. 
Have you ever been to an asylum? I 
don’t suppose you have ever seen a 
convict. Have you ever been in a 
prison? Have you ever been into a 
public-house and seen men — yes, and 
women too — grappling and fighting 
in the sight of God before the eyes of 
man, stiff with drink? 

He paused and after a reproachful 
look at me continued, ‘What do you 
know about drink? You have prob- 
ably never seen drunkenness in your 
life.’ 

She.— Oh! haven’t I just! I am 
Scotch. 

He {not listening]. — Fighting, not 
with their fists, young woman, but with 
their souls. The morally aristocratic 
won’t help us much here! What is 
wanted are workmen and workwomen. 
I am thinking of the next world — you 
are thinking of this. I can see you are 
fond of this world and its amusements 
— perhaps you are fashionable? 

She. — Oh, dear, no! 

He.— Who is your brother-in-law? 

She. — Ribblesdale. 

He. — What is your name? 

She. — It won’t convey anything to 
you. I am quite uninteresting! 

He.—On the contrary, you interest 
me. — Do you believe in Hell? 

She {decidedly].— No, nor do you. 

Much surprised at this remark, he 
took off his coat and as he leaned for- 
ward, I saw ‘Salvation Army’ em- 
broidered on his blue jersey. So this 
was General Booth! I had heard much 
of him and Mrs. Booth, I had had close 
personal experience of their work in 
my districts (Whitechapel and Wap- 
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ping), but I did not want our conver- 
sation to be interrupted by any auto- 
biography, so I went on rapidly, — 

“You think you do, but you don’t. 
Holding Hell over the heads of the 
drunken and depraved is playing down 
to the lowest side, even of these poor 
people. This is the weak part of your 
teaching: you excite fear, and a sort 
of spiritual fever.’ 

He. —If you were not a rich, idle, 
self-indulgent young lady, you would 
see that what you call spiritual fever 
I call spiritual hunger. This does not 
belong to the lowest side of humanity, 
but the highest. Spiritual torpor zs Hell. 

She. —If that is the kind of Hell 
you mean, I do believe in it. I have 
always thought Hell is within us — 
just as I think Heaven is, and as cer- 
tainly as I think God is above us. 

He. — There is a deal of nonsense 
in that kind of talk. Good is good, 
evil is evil, and God is God. Heaven is 
Heaven and Hell is Hell. Don’t be 
equivocal and ecclesiastical, but be 
frank with your faith. Don’t be sly, 
like the High Churchmen. I believe in 
Hell and I believe in Heaven. You say 
Heaven lies within us; does it only lie 
within us? Is there no destination — 
only the route? 

She.—I did not mean that! You 
may as well say a corridor and Calvary 
are the same. Of course no one would 
go on walking or fighting if there was 
no goal, unless they were fools or saints; 
but fear of Hell is not a good incentive. 
Threats would have no effect upon me! 
I would much rather feel that my na- 
ture responded to love than to fear. 
Why worry about Hell? Heaven is the 
light to hold before your flickering 
souls. I can’t argue on theology. I feel 
like the child who was flying its kite 
high on a misty day. When they said, 
‘Do you enjoy flying your kite when 
you can’t see it?’ the child said, ‘Oh! 
yes, I always feel it tugging at me.’ 
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The old man liked this story. He 
said, ‘I was not talking of theology, I 
was only defending myself when you 
were saying my army does not appeal 
to the highest in human beings. I say 
it does. If you had what I call spiritual 
hunger and you call spiritual fever, 
you would not be wasting your time 
trying horses for your brother-in-law.’ 

Relieved at this departure from the- 
ology, and noticing a slight twinkling of 
his eye I said, — 

‘I see no great harm in trying horses 
for my brother-in-law.’ 

He.— What sort of man is Lord 
Ribblesdale? 

She. — He’s a fine rider and a great 
judge of a horse. 

He. —Is he a good man? 

She.— One of the best! Now, gen- 
eral, what you want to know is how 
much field for conversion you can find 
in me and my family, and how to start 
about it. In practice conversion is ex- 
tremely risky: it is like a practical joke. 
You can never know if the end is satis- 
factory; in conversation it is vain — 
making — It is not a good topic. It 
is ultimately dull, as it means differ- 
ent things to different men. Don’t let 
us talk about conversion —I want to 
know about your wife and your society. 

He.— My wife was the most wonder- 
ful woman God ever made. This so- 
ciety was entirely her idea; it was her 
creation, not mine. 

He spoke of her with deep feeling — 
of her amazing oratory and true good- 
ness. I could only say what I had heard 
about her, and how much I admired 
him, his family, and his work. He was 
not very forthcoming, which disap- 
pointed me. I longed to know much 
more about himself and how the idea of 
the Salvation Army started, but he 
never pursued any subject for long; 
he was a restless listener. I asked him 
if his wife believed in Hell. 

He |guardedly]. — I think she would 
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have agreed with you about Hell. 
What is the name of your father? 

She. — My father is called Charles 
Tennant; he makes chemicals in Glas- 
gow and gold in the Mysore mines in 
India. 

He. — You are Margot Tennant. I 
know all about you. (I felt inclined 
to say, ‘Oh! do you?’) Your father re- 
fused to give our army any money. 

She. —I don’t think my father ever 
refused to give money to any one in 
his life. He knows the value of money 
too well not to give; he is a very happy 
man and suffers none of the apprehen- 
sion, suspicion, and low temperature of 
the rich. My father would never under- 
stand your army and he hates noise. 

He. — Noise!! 

She.— Yes, you know your lassies 
thrum tea-trays for hours in the streets, 
and shout even on grass slopes where 
people play golf. The seventeenth hole 
at St. Andrews — on the road where 
your people parade—is a very ticklish 
hole; my father is irritable and highly 
strung — 

He. — Are you? 

She — Very; noise is physical pain 
to me. It does not take much to put 
you out when you are putting. 

He [not listening, but watching me 
closely]. Do you say your prayers? 

She: Always. 

He: Would you like to pray now in 
this carriage? 

She [gravely].— Certainly, if you 
would like to. 

General Booth was unprepared for 
this answer. He had made up his mind 
that I was a fearless, frivolous female. 
He had been baulked in his scheme of 
conversion by a conversational digres- 
sion and was anxious to return to the 
charge. For a moment neither of us 
spoke; then with a courteous move- 
ment of his hand to me he said, ‘ Let us 
kneel and pray.’ 

The young lieutenant, the general, 
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and I knelt down in a row, with our 
elbows on the opposite seats of the 
carriage. He opened by exhortation: 
Would God ‘bless and be near this our 
sister’? He was not censorious, but I 
noticed that he emphasized the word 
‘quietness’ in quoting St. Paul: ‘In 
quietness and confidence lies our 
strength.’ 

He prayed erect upon his knees, 
with an upright head, throwing his 
long hair back. I shall never forget 
that prayer: I found myself not merely 
conforming, but acquiescing and pray- 
ing. He was perfectly un-self-conscious; 
humble, without being self-centred; 
grateful, without being complacent; 
original and uneccentric; full of ideas, 
without being jumpy; reverent, imagi- 
native, and, to me, deeply moving. 

He finished and we all got up. I took 
his hand, pressed it with both of mine, 
and thanked him. I told him how much 
I had liked his prayer. We sat down in 
silence. He asked me what I had got 
in my writing-case. I took out books 
and a few photographs and trifles, and 
showed them to him. None of these in- 
terested him at all. 

I always travel with a little leather 
commonplace book in which I have 
copied from the writings of many au- 
thors quotations concerning death and 
prayer. He took up the book and ask- 
ed me to lend it tohim. I did not want 
to do this, as I have never had much 
success in lending books to friends. 
There were a few empty pages, and 
I said, ‘You write something in my 
book for me; I cannot lend it to you; 
I have never shown this to any one.’ 

He did not give me back the book, but 
held it in his hand. 

He.—I suppose when you get home 
you will make a good story of our talk 
and journey to-day. 

She. —If you regret it I will tell no 
one, but otherwise I shall certainly tell 
my sister. 
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He [smiling].— And the brother-in- 
law? 

She.— Yes, all of them — but I don’t 
know what you mean by ‘good story.’ 
If you mean that J think it funny to 
pray, you are completely out in your 
calculations. 

He.— You haven’t often knelt in 
a train before, and prayed, have you? 

She. —No, never. I generally say my 
prayers to myself, but I have often 
prayed out loud with my factory-girls, 
and never observed any of them take it 
amiss. 

He. — Shall I ever see you again? 
Will you ride down Rotten Row in 
one of my Salvation bonnets? 

She. — No. I think they are hideous. 
I can see that your converts have been 
very conventional people; you take it 
for granted that I am vain and worldly, 
and you want to startle me into loving 
God. I have always believed in the Sal- 
vation Army, and given money to it, 
but I don’t see that riding in your bon- 
net would bring in more souls or more 
subscriptions. 

He.—It would be an advertisement. 

She.—It would cover you, me, and 
your soldiers with ridicule. 

He.— Christ did not mind being 
ridiculed. 

She.— He would not have liked be- 
ing advertised —Just write in my book, 
will you? I will give you my address so 
that you won’t forget me. 

He wrote in silence. We were near- 
ing Swindon station. I felt very sorry 
to part with my dear old new friend. 

He gave me back the book. I read 
what he had written: — 

‘What is life for but to walk in har- 
mony with God, to secure that disposi- 
tion and character which-will fit us for 
the enjoyments and employments and 
companionships of Heaven — and to 
spend and be spent for the temporal 
and eternal weal of this suffering world? 
— Wiiu1aM Boor.’ 
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I shut my little book and put it in my 
bag. 

He.—I am very glad to have met 
you: we will pray for each other, and 
meet soon. 

He took my hand in both of his. 

I told him I had loved his prayer and 
would never forget him; that he must 
come and see.me, or if he wanted me, I 
would go and see him. We said good- 
bye, and remained friends till he died. 


I was met at Swindon by the horse- 
dealer in a buggy —a little man of mild 
eye, gentle voice, and full-blooded 
brogue. He talked of the horses he had 
got for me tosee. I didnot listen much; 
I wished I had been with the general, 
for our journey had been too short. I 
wanted to read again what he had writ- 
ten, but my bag was under a horse-cloth 
at my feet, and we went at such a pace 
that I felt that I could not open the bag 
without upsetting all the things; so I 
engaged in the following conversation: 

‘Havoc is the one for you—a little 
short in the rib but a foine shoulther, 
and great stroide. I took him with the 
duke’s hounds over some rails in the 
corner, and not warn’ [‘one,’ which he 
pronounced as if it rhymed with tarn] 
‘followed. There’s a bit of a gray 
mare you shall see in the ring; she goes 
a little quick at her fences, but —’ 

She [rather snappily].—I loathe a 
rusher! 

The Dealer.— That she is not! [with 
great emphasis]. Shehas great courage. 
If you gave her the office she would 
jump into a conservatory — this is 
what you'll be wanting for the Leices- 
tershire bottoms— there’ll be no gates 
there. 

She.— You’re wrong; it’s the best- 
gated country in the world. 

He.— And is that so? But it only 
takes one fall to kill you down there, 
and here no one is the worse for a roll 
or two. 
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She.— That is true. What else have 
you got for me to try? In your letter 
you recommend Dandelion. 

He [with a melting eye]. — Sure and 
I did. He’s a beautiful horse — some- 
thing to conjure with! — thorough- 
bred — all but in the book — full of 
proide and vanity! He is difficult to 
ride in the small enclosures; it’s the 
shires he is wanting. If he puts you 
down I'll give him to you. I thought 
of entering him for the Grand National, 
but Lord Lonsdale said to me, ‘ Racing 
will be the ruin of him.’ 

We were tearing down the road when 
he pulled up suddenly at a brick house 
set in laurels and surrounded by sheds 
and stables; I saw through the trees a 
large paddock with a tan ring and 
fancy fences. 

He [throwing the reins to an ostler 
and taking his watch out of his pocket]. 
—Five miles in ten minutes, and only 
gave ten pound for you! 

‘Liar!’ I said to myself, collecting 
my things. 

We went into the loose boxes to look 
at the hunters. Bustling stablemen 
stripped one animal after the other in 
monotonous succession. I am always 
at a loss what to say on these occasions, 
so begged him to get his man as soon 
as possible to ride whatever was ready 
over the fences for me. 

He.—It’s yourself shall choose; 
which shall it be? 

She. — What about Dandelion? 

He.— Oh! you shall ride him your- 
self with me later on, down the road. 

She. — Down the road? You mean 
over the fences! 

He. — Not just at first — you must 
feel him under you! Jim! bring the 
gray mare to the paddock — we ’ll 
walk on. 

We walked down to the gate and 
into the field, Jim following on the 
gray. I could see that Jim was a fine 
rider — long stirrups, a loose easy seat, 
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and brimless hat. The gray, so far from 
being a little mare, struck me as big, 
angular, and gawky. The moment her 
large feet touched the ring she shot off! 
Jim handled her well, but as she ap- 
proached the first fence, which was 
small and bushy, she rushed at it like a 
bull at a flag, took off from her stom- 
ach, and, hardly rising at all, landed 
twenty feet the other side. The fence 
closed up behind her, and one might 
have supposed she had never touched 
it — in Leicestershire I knew the fence 
would either have been taken up by 
the roots or I would have been taken 
home on a hurdle. It was the same 
with every fence in the ring. Had it 
not been for Jim, who with gigantic 
strength and iron nerve forced her to 
rise from her quarters at the only two 
obstacles of any merit, they must have 
parted company. 

‘Good Heavens!’ I said; ‘if she’s not 
a rusher I’ve never seen one! I hope 
you give Jim high wages!’ 

He. — Bless your soul, I would n’t 
give a curse for a horse who, with the 
one fence leapt, had n’t the next one 
challenged! 

Although I was rather amused, I 
was by no means mollified by this; I 
felt it had been an unlucky show. The 
dealer quickly perceived what was in 
my mind. His voice was very tender, 
almost caressing, as he said, — 

‘It’s summer, and the divils don’t 
get half enough exercise; I sell them 
off too quick! It’s meself that should 
look after them.’ 

She.— Really, it’s useless to show 
me this kind of animal! Let us see 
Comedy, the Havoc horse, or Dande- 
lion. What about the great Dandelion? 

He did not respond to this, but went 
on wondering how he could remove 
the evil impression that the gray had 
made on me. 

‘Ah! if the mare had been fit you’d 
have had a foine ride this morning!’ 
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‘Not I! My only chance would be if 
she was tired, and then she’d lay me 
out for dead.’ 

“Is it the gray mare you mean? She 
would not. I’d gladly be in prison for 
the stealing of her! Jim’s not a rider 
like yourself; I would n’t take two 
hundred for her. Now I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do — I’ll get her fit and give 
you a mount with the duke, and you 
can break her neck and I'll say never 
a word!’ 

*‘She’ll break mine, and then neither 
of us will be in a position to argue. Let 
us see Dandelion.’ 

He bustled off to bring out the favor- 
ite. I stood on the stone block and 
saw two men bringing out Dandelion 
—one leading him, and the other 
walking by his side with a towel over 
his arm. 

Dandelion was, I must say, a most 
fascinating horse — to look at; dark 
chestnut, his coat shining like the back 
of a violin; a short back, loose elbows, 
and not a blemish anywhere. Some- 
thing in his appearance reminded me 
of a Disraeli novel — the quivering 
nostril of his little nose, the rather vin- 
dictive roving eye. He looked like a 
brilliant adventurer. If this horse was 
all that he said, both my fortune and 
the dealer’s were made. 

I watched him coming toward me; 
his walk was resolute and elastic. 
Something moved in the laurels, and 
he stopped at once. I could see that 
he was terribly observant; the second 
ostler instantly clutched the other rein 
close to the bit, Dandelion pointed his 
toes and danced up to the block at an 
impossible angle for me to mount. 

The Dealer. —Begorra! Bad luck to 
it! he is fresh too. Now, boys, steady! 
steady with the cloth! 

This mysterious, almost clerical ex- 
pression mystified me for a moment; 
a third stable-boy came out, and, 
winking rapidly at one of his compan- 
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ions, assisted with great energy in 
holding a towel round Dandelion’s 
restless head, covering his eyes. The 
horse, quivering all over, was gently 
pushed to the block. My heart sank. 
Why did the ostler wink? Why had I 
come at all? Why get out at Swindon 
when I might have gone on to Wales 
with General Booth? My old friend 
was right. I was a rich, self-indulgent 
young lady—I was doing exactly 
what I liked. (Was I?) This would 
never do; it was high time to show 
some spirit. 

She.— What is all this parapherna- 
lia about, pray? 

He (persuasively].— You never liked 
a quiet one now, did you? Dandelion 
is high-strung — he is over-bred and 
never could endure the block. 

She. — But you said I was to mount 
off the block. Very well, I don’t mind; 
take the towel off his eyes and put me 
up from the ground. 

He. — Bless your soul, you’re on him 
but for the putting of your foot out. 

I stood perfectly still on the block. 

Ostler [soothingly]. — It’s all right, 
lady! You need n’t be frightened. 

She [indignantly].—I am not fright- 
ened, but Dandelion is! 

He [with forced animation]. — Bless 
your soul! Is it Dandelion that would 
be frightened? It would take a new 
Heaven and a new Hell to scare him. 

With great boldness he stroked the 
only part of the horse’s neck that was 
uncovered, saying soothingly, — 

‘There, there! Come, come! You’re 
a g-r-a-t-e horse, are n’t you!’ 

I put my foot into the stirrup. Sud- 
denly changing from coozle to caution, 
the dealer shouted, — 

‘Steady! Steady, boys! Let go.’ 

I was up; the three men burst away 
like squibsas Dandelion flung the towel 
to the earth with an ugly upward jerk 
of the head. After that we did not seem 
to get into position: I could not feel his 
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mouth; Dandelion’s head was reposing 
on my chest like a camel’s. Great 
Heavens! He had a swivel neck! Why 
had I never noticed this? I felt a mix- 
ture of irascibility and apprehension 
creeping into my blood, as the dealer 
and I rode off side by side down the road 
in perfect silence. 

Dandelion dropped his head. Feeling 
happier, I said with the courage of a 
hard funker, ‘No one can try a horse on 
the road; let us gallop round the fences 
in the paddock.’ 

‘There is foine grass by the side of 
the road further on. Let usstart steady 
— it’s very hot.’ 

I kept my eye on him. He was watch- 
ing Dandelion with a look of intense 
anxiety; his face was shining like the 
blest with perspiration, but he said 
nothing. We walked on side by side at 
a studied pace, when suddenly I felt 
Dandelion’s quarters rise and his fore- 
legs hit the ground with uncalled-for 
violence. The reins hung in festoons; 
he rolled his head toward my chin, and 
after hearing a great cry as of one in 
pain a long, long way off, followed by 
the roar of a donkey engine in my brain, 
I knew no more — 

When I ‘came to,’ figures and furni- 
ture seemed to nod and throb around 
me. A thunderstorm was going on with 
the windows shut — a perpetual wail of 
‘Holy Virgin! say you’re not dead!’ 
was mixed up with a good deal of blurr 
and bustle. 

When I regained complete conscious- 
ness, I found myself in the dealer’s par- 
lor with hot-water bottles all round me, 
the dealer, the doctor, and the district 
nurse talking to each other, and the 
stable boys peeping in at the windows. 

The Doctor.— Megrims, you call it? 

The Dealer [very subdued]. — Sure, 
that is right, sir. 


We never quite knew who was the 
hero of the good story. 








MAY, 1917 
BY JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


THE earth is damp: in everything 


I taste the bitter breath of pallid spring. 


Hark! In the air a fanning sound, 
Like distant beehives. — Ah, the woods awake; 
And finding they are naked, cast around 
A mist, like that which trembles on the lake. 
The forest murmurs, shudders, sings 
On pipes and strings, 
With harp and flute; 
And then turns coy, 
As if ashamed to show its joy, 


And in a flush of happiness grows mute. 


Alas, the spring! Ah, liquid light, 
Your vistas of transparent green 

Fall on my spirit like a blight. 

The tapestries you hang on high 

Are like a pageant to a sick man’s eye, 

Or sights in fever seen. 

Behind your bowers and your blooms 
Volcanic desolation looms; 

Your life doth death express; 
Each leaf proclaims a blackened waste, 
Each tree, some paradise defaced, 

Each bud, a wilderness. 

And all your lisping notes are drowned 
By one deep murmur underground 

That tells us joy is fled, 

Love, innocence, the heart’s desire, 

The flashing of Apollo’s lyre, — 

Beauty herself is dead. 
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In all the valleys of the earth, — 

Save for the dead, — no wreath is hung. 
Long, long ago the sounds of mirth 

Died on man’s tongue. 

Love is an interrupted song, 

And life a broken lute; 

The huddling moments press along, 

And into days are whirled 

Untimed, as in a dream of pain. 

Chaos has wrecked the outer world, 


Chaos invades the brain. 


The sounds, the sights, the scents of spring 


Awake that sullen suffering 

Which opium soothes in vain, — 
Like the sad dawn of dread relief 
That tells the greatness of his grief 


To him that is insane. 


Would I had perished with the past! 
Would I had shared the fate 
Of those who heard the trumpet-call 
And rode upon the blast, — 
Who stopped not to debate, 
Nor strove to save, 
But giving life, gave all, 
Casting their manhood as a man might cast 
A rose upon a grave. 
Would that like them beneath the sod I lay, 
Beneath the glistening grass, 
Beneath the flood of things that come and pass, 


Beckon, and shine and fade away. 





THE NEW PAGANISM 


BY EDWARD LEWIS 


I 


Somer years ago there appeared in 
England a single number of a magazine 
styled The New Pagan Review. It was 
edited by William Sharp, and it is com- 
monly believed that he himself wrote 
all the articles which were contained in 
it. His other writings, particularly 
those which were published under the 
pseudonym of Fiona Macleod, had con- 
siderable vogue; and it may have been 
this fact which determined him to so 
bold a venture. The Review was a fail- 
ure; and was at once dropped. 

It is not difficult to account for this, 
quite apart from the fact that the con- 
tents of the magazine — although they 
were explosive enough — were of no 
great interest or merit, and did less than 
justice alike to the editor and to the 
subject which he chose in this provoca- 
tive fashion to present to the world. 
For to givea name to a thing is often to 
damn it. A label is a distinguishing 
mark which not seldom has an extin- 
guishing effect. It frequently happens 
that to pin a nickname on a man is as 
good as to hang him; in the narrow cir- 
cle of his friends the name may pass as 
a term of endearment, but it provides 
the general public with a jest and a 
weapon. The Germans were rapidly 
conquering the world by a process of 
‘peaceful penetration,’ but in a fatal 
hour they inscribed ‘Pan-Germanism’ 
upon a banner, hoisted it over a park of 
heavy artillery for all the world to see, 
and the world —saw it! William Sharp 
may have thought that it was the Neo- 


Pagan element in his books which made 
them so attractive to a large and faith- 
ful company of readers, and he may 
have been quite right in so thinking; 
but he did not perceive the risks he ran 
in abstracting them from their imagin- 
ative and literary setting, and exposing 
them in all the nakedness of their prop- 
er name. It is one thing to have ‘The 
Dominion of Dreams’ upon your table; 
and another to be seen handling The 
New Pagan Review; the former might 
reveal the delicacy of your taste in mod- 
ern literature, the latter would throw 
some shadow of suspicion upon the cor- 
rectness of your morals. The label kill- 
eth. The great majority among even 
intelligent people are not unlike the 
woman —an ardent teetotaler — who 
during a serious illness had a shrewd 
idea that she was being dosed with 
brandy — with excellent effect. ‘Give 
me the — medicine, nurse,’ she would 
say, ‘but for heaven’s sake don’t let me 
see the bottle.” We can — and do — 
take a good deal from the Devil pro- 
vided that his horns are concealed be- 
neath a silk hat and his hoofs in patent 
leather. 

Had Neo-Paganism been a move- 
ment of any volume, it would have 
been strong enough to carry its label, 
and could easily have run its own re- 
view, but it has never been such in our 
western civilization; least of all mod- 
ernly in Anglo-Saxon, Protestant coun- 
tries, which are for the most part under 
the hand of traditional religion and 
conventional morality, and in which 
the tyranny of material prosperity is 
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very exacting. Under such conditions 
the perennial root-stock of Paganism 
is not likely to sprout with vigor. Not 
that, even here, it has been without its 
voices; but they have been sporadic. 
Emerson and Walt Whitman, for ex- 
ample, — too great, both of them, to 
be discredited by the label, — are 
among its major prophets; but they 
cried in the wilderness, and the feebler 
tones of their successors, if there be 
any, serve only to make the irrespon- 
siveness of the world the more impres- 
sive. For the rest, it was chiefly to be 
found lurking as a gentle and innocu- 
ous cult in coteries chiefly of leisured 
folk with artistic leanings. We may 
speak, therefore, of the Neo-Pagan atti- 
tude toward life, or of the Neo-Pagan 
spirit, but scarcely of a Neo-Pagan 
movement. 

When William Sharp, who, like oth- 
er minor prophets, was more enterpris- 
ing than the greater ones, placed his ear 
to the ground and believed that he 
could hear the sound of waters rising in 
such strong tide that on the crest of its 
advancing wave The New Pagan Re- 
view would be borne into popularity 
and wide fame, he must have been us- 
ing a microphone. Perhaps it would be 
more fair to him to say that he was lis- 
tening with a prophetic ear. Certainly, 
during the years immediately preced- 
ing the outbreak of the war there were 
signs that sympathy with the Neo- 
Pagan spirit was deepening and becom- 
ing more widespread. In literature and 
art, in journalism, in philosophy, and 
even in the Church, among social re- 
formers, there were solitary individuals 
and small groups of men and women 
who were beginning to make them- 
selves heard, and it almost seemed as if 
the world, weary of the old shibboleths, 
were pricking up its ears to listen. The 
most potent element in this hopeful fer- 
ment was probably the increasing in- 
fluence of Nietzsche among those who 
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were willing to read him and trusted 
not either in his interpreters or in his 
slanderers. It is not unlikely, however, 
— such are the tricks which the gods 
are pleased to play upon us, — that, 
since it is popularly (and therefore fal- 
laciously) supposed that next to the 
Kaiser himself Nietzsche is responsible 
for the war, his very name will nip the 
growing bud like an untimely frost. 
Indeed, there are already those who 
endeavor to discredit Neo-Paganism 
by giving it the nickname of Nietzsche- 
anism — a not inapt illustration of the 
point referred to above. 

But the greatest difficulty which 
Neo-Paganism has to overcome (we 
may now return The New Pagan Re- 
view to the momentarily disturbed dust 
on the shelves of the British Museum) 
is the fact that the word ‘Pagan’ con- 
tinues to stink in the nostrils of Chris- 
tendom. This is an obstinate reminis- 
cence of those far-past days when the 
early Church perceived Paganism as 
among its most powerful and subtle 
foes, fought it tooth and nail by every 
device it could lay its mind to, and cele- 
brated the triumph achieved on Gol- 
gotha with the ringing cry ‘Great Pan 
is dead!’ 

It may be said, by the way, that Pan 
is not dead; nor, happily,-is he ever 
likely to die. No deity has a juster 
claim to live than he; and, could he die, 
all other deities would perforce become 
silent and powerless, for the natural is 
the taproot of the spiritual. It is inter- 
esting also to remember in this connec- 
tion that, in dividing so absolutely be- 
tween Pan and Christ that the triumph 
of the one involved the annihilation of 
the other, the Church committed a 
mistake which all along has dogged its 
heels and now threatens to overtake it 
with judgment. In the Church’s logic 
Pan and Christ were contraries; but in 
Life there are no contraries. The 
Church treated the artificialities of its 
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logic, which are valuable in their way, 
as if they were the realities of Life. Life 
is a unity; but the Church ran a schism 
through the universe, and authorized a 
deed of separation between Flesh and 
Spirit, Pan and Christ, the World and 
itself, thus putting asunder what God 
had joined together. 

This schism has been perpetuated 
and is rife to this day. Christianity and 
Paganism are commonly regarded as 
two adversaries so utterly opposed to 
each other that they cannot by any 
manner of means settle down in the 
same universe together. Nor have 
there been any half-measures in the 
age-long dispute. The antagonism is 
bitter and @ oufrance. To vilify one’s 
opponent is an ancient trick, and one 
so serviceable that it may be questioned 
whether mankind will ever let it drop. 

A conquering race, bringing its own 
gods with it, was in the habit, not only 
of setting up their worship in the shrines 
of the conquered gods, but of turning 
these latter into devils. Thus was vic- 
tory sealed and made secure. Doubt- 
less to the early Christians Pan became 
as one of the devils, perhaps the very 
Devil. Paganism meant — Saturnalia. 
There was, of course, a good deal more 
in Paganism than that! There were 
Socrates and Aristotle; there were 
Pheidias, Homer, and Pindar; there 
were Aischylus and Euripides; there 
was even Archilochus! But to the sheep 
in the Christian fold, Paganism was the 
wolf. To the children in the Christian 
nursery, Paganism was the bogey-man. 

Weare not disputing the expediency 
of this, but showing cause why it comes 
about that nowadays the word ‘ Pagan,’ 
in the minds of respectable citizens in a 
Christian land, usually connotes little 
more than orgy, libertinism, lawless- 
ness, riot, and all manner of self-indul- 
gent excess. The vision of an over-fed, 
wine-bibbing Epicurean is allowed to 
loom so large before the mind as to ex- 
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clude even a glimpse of the frugal, high- 
ly-disciplined Stoic, who was no less a 
pagan; and neither the sweet-smelling 
sanity of Walt Whitman, nor the clean, 
frosty, bracing savor of Nietzsche’s doc- 
trine of renunciation as expounded in 
his Will to Power, makes itself felt, be- 
cause the nose is altogether occupied 


with the sensual vagaries of some Oscar 
Wilde. 


II 


Life is too short to argue with a pre- 
judice, but to those who are still of 
open and expectant mind, — and it is 
through such alone that the forward 
movement of life is achieved, — it may 
be worth while to point out what the 
spirit of Paganism really is, and what is 
in the thoughts of those who look for 
and announce its revival, sooner or 
later, in the modern world. 

It will be at once observed that we 
speak of the revival of the pagan spirit 
— not of a set of pagan tricks, nor of 
the ancient pagan cultus as a whole. In 
order to make this point clear, we pro- 
pose now to discuss the idea of revival, 
and to show that, while it is absurd to 
speak of the restoration of an old cultus 
(for this is impossible in the nature of 
things), it is natural to expect a revival 
of the pagan spirit, and that nowhere 
would this rebirth appear more congru- 
ous than from within Christendom it- 
self. 

The word ‘revival’ conceals a snare. 
The prefix is apt to mislead. In ordi- 
nary speéch the term is used of bringing 
an old thing back again, as for example 
the revival of a play, or of a fashion. 
But in the unbroken flux of Life there 
can be no such thing as ‘back again.’ 
Theanswer to our ‘encore,’ even if it be 
the same song, is always different, if 
only for the fact that we have already 
heard it once. Nothing recurs. The fal- 
lacy which lurks behind Nietzsche’s 
doctrine of Eternal Recurrence arises 
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from the vain attempt to apply mathe- 
matical and logical principles to a spir- 
itual, indeterminate movement such as 
life is. There can be no revival in the 
sense of the restoration of the same 
identical fact; events, epochs, take 
their place in the living texture of that 
seamless fabric which is ever issuing 
forth from the loom of Time; they are 
not like beads upon a string, so that 
they might repeat themselves here and 
there as the thread lengthens. What- 
ever it is which is to be revived, it must 
have suffered change by having been 
excluded for the time being; the second 
circumstance, also, must vary from the 
first; it will therefore be subject to a 
twofold modification. Life proceeds in 
a spiral, it does not move in a circle. 
History climbs. Like travelers zigzag- 
ging up a mountain pass, we may come 
back several times to the same view, 
but at higher points of vantage; a cor- 
responding view, therefore, rather than 
the same view. Ourselves also have 


changed because of the experience in 


the interim, and hence a further modi- 
fication, since what we see is largely de- 
termined by what we are. The relation 
between the primitive animism and the 
modern immanentist theory is an ex- 
cellent illustration of a true historical 
revival. 

In brief, revival is a phenomenon 
which appears within the general cir- 
cumstance of progress. Progress is con- 
stant. The fact of periodic retrogres- 
sion does not deny this, any more than 
the retreat of the broken wave is a 
denial of the rising of the tide; it only 
serves to warn us that progress must be 
measured vertically, not horizontally. 
Some sweeps of the spiral may be long 
and flat, others shorter and steeper; so 
that the same degree of progress may, 
at one time, be registered in a single 
generation of extraordinary spiritual 
illumination and impulse, which, at an- 
other time of dimmer vision and less 
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potent inspiration, may require an age. 
Life proceeds irregularly. Nature does 
make leaps. But the upward move- 
ment is continuous and universal. It 
involves even the gods. We insist that 
our gods themselves must grow. It was 
not only a different people, but a differ- 
ent god also, which emerged now from 
Egyptian bondage, now from Baby- 
lonian exile. 

The revival of Paganism must be con- 
sidered as subject to this general prin- 
ciple. It does not mean the return of 
Pan. We have no intention of repeating 
the foolishness of those who set up the 
images of Jupiter in the seats of Jeho- 
vah. Mere substitution never effects 
anything. The timidest reader need 
not be alarmed that anything so crude 
is likely to be attempted. In our wild- 
est dreams we have never imagined Pan 
with his pipes and little hoofs capering 
up the solemn aisle of the church and 
taking his seat by the altar, while the 
congregation rises to do him honor; or 
the displacement of the prayer-meeting 
in favor of a bacchic revel. Pan will 
always have his shrines and his com- 
pany of followers with their quaint an- 
tics, for no civilization is ever homo- 
geneous, and any god may get at least 
some worshipers at any time; but in a 
world permeated by the Christian im- 
pulse and considerably transformed by 
the Christian discipline, there can be 
no question of the return of this half- 
man and half-goat to recognized au- 
thority. Old Pan will not do, any more 
than old Jehovah will do. 

The Pan of the New Paganism will 
have suffered change by reason of the 
exile into which the Church drove him. 
His proportions will have been altered. 
Such a suggestion as this would, an- 
ciently, have been reckoned a gross im- 
piety. In the classic representations of 
Pan there are no prognostications of 
change, no hint of tension between the 
dramatically consorted parts. On the 
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contrary, he is apparently satisfied 
(which means that his worshipers were 
satisfied) with the proportion of man 
and goat in him. Indeed, the absence 
of anything like aspiration in the upper 
portions of the figure conveys the im- 
pression that, on the whole, the lower 
half is the predominant partner. He is 
not so much a partly humanized goat, 
as he is a goat represented anthropo- 
morphically. 

This is one of the cases — perhaps 
rare — in which the modern view of life 
is profounder and truer than the an- 
cient. That spiritual and artistic gen- 
ius, Auguste Rodin, has handled this 
antique symbolism, and has taken as 
the subject of one of his masterpieces, 
La Centauresse — a figure half-human 
and half-brute. But in this astonish- 
ingly vigorous presentation of the dual- 
ism in human nature, between the fore- 
part and the hinder part there is im- 
mense strain. The pose of the human 
portion of the figure — face, head, tor- 
so, and every subordinate feature and 
muscle — suggests striving and for- 
wardness. Contemplating it, the im- 
pression grows more and more vivid 
that the human part is not so much is- 
suing out of the animal part as a snake 
sloughs its skin; nor is the former drag- 
ging the latter along with it as an Old 
Man of the Sea; but rather that the 
emerging Soul is, by the very energy of 
its aspiration, transmuting those lower 
_ elements which are united with it in the 
' whole nature of Man. 

La Centauresse does not, and is not 
intended to, represent a deity. There 
could be no such thing as worship of 
a being at such strain within itself. It 
is essential that a deity should exhib- 
it harmony, poise, and repose. He 
must symbolize a unity of some sort. 
Blake’s Jehovah, for example, is effec- 
tive as a representation of deity be- 
cause, although the head is that of an 
old man and the tree-like limbs are 
VOL, 120 - NO. 2 
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those of youth, the whole figure sug- 
gests a complete harmony between 
wisdom and strength, between the pow- 
er to conceive and the will to execute. 
The images of Buddha convey the im- 
pression of a unity attained through 
self-conquest, and a transcendence of 
the Soul over Sense. Pan himself, un- 
distinguished figure though he be, has 
the unity of animal innocence. Buddha 
strikes us as being all soul, with the 
flesh finally shut out; Pan, on the other 
hand, as being all flesh, with the soul 
totally absent. This denial of an in- 
tegral part of human nature — flesh 
or soul as the case may be — makes 
each of these deities, which are the ex- 
treme opposites of each other, unsatis- 
factory. The unity they represent is 
artificial, for it is not possible to reach 
a real unity by the method of abstrac- 
tion. 

If we could imagine Rodin’s Centau- 
resse as having fought out its inner 
warfare, harmonized its discord, re- 
composed itself into a unity wherein 
the soul and the flesh alike should find 
proper place and function, dwelling to- 
gether in mutuality and at peace, we 
should have for the first time in history 
a conception of deity — that is to say, 
of the goal of human aspiration — 
which would be adequate to the facts 
of life and to the witness of religious ex- 
perience. So far all deities have been 
one-sided; therefore exaggerated; there- 
fore unreal. Because of this, their 
shrines, one after another, have been 
forsaken, first by Life itself, and then 
by living worshipers. The perfect god 
is still to come. 

The Church has said, ‘ Pan or Christ’, 
and in so saying has rendered impos- 
sible the fullness of religious experience 
to all who accept the antithesis. The 
ultimate achievements of Life can nev- 
er be formulated as a disjunction. The 
irresistible tendency of Life is toward 
synthesis. ‘Either-Or’ may occur in 
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the mid-course of some vital process, 
but no living movement ever rested in 
an ‘Either-Or.’ Why ‘Pan or Christ’? 
Why not ‘Pan and Christ’? Not asa 
compromise for the sake of peace, nor 
as two codrdinate principles sharing the 
throne together, but as a true synthesis 
in which all that is divine in human life 
and all that is human in divine life 
shall find due place. 

The hands cannot be put back upon 
the dial of Time. The gates on Life’s 
highway open only in the forward di- 
rection. There cannot be a restoration 
of an old cultus, but there may well be 
a reéntry of an old spirit after a period 
of suppression. It is, indeed, natural to 
expect that there should be. To look 
for the revival of the pagan spirit after 
nearly two thousand years of Christian 
discipline is as legitimate, and withal 
as exhilarating, as to look for a renewal 
of one’s youth in middle life. An anal- 
ogy crops up here, and it is worth exam- 
ining more closely. 

To renew one’s youth! Is that only a 
fantastic dream, a delusive mirage, or 
is ita promise? Sub-human nature of- 
fers a hint of this human experience. 
The new-born butterfly which, having 
dried its wings in the genial sunlight, 
has just flitted away across the garden, 
exhibits every mark and sign of youth. 
Last spring, this same creature was 
born a caterpillar. Between these two 
states of youth successive the one to the 
other there is no break in the continu- 
ity of individual existence. From the 
laying of the egg to the spinning of the 
cocoon, the insect passes through all 
the natural stages of infancy, youth, 
maturity. But lo, a second youth! 

It would scarcely be possible to set 
before one’s self a brighter, more allur- 
ing hope than that of renewing one’s 
youth in middle life. For it is superflu- 
ous to praise Youth, and its ‘self-con- 
fident morning.’ How beautiful are its 
properties — exuberant energy, meas- 
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ureless trust, unbaffled resiliency, insa- 
tiate curiosity, fearless venture, and a 
passion which idealizes both its loves 
and its hates!»How good are its quests 
— to live, to enjoy life, to plunge in the 
cup and drink deep of the waters of ex- 
perience, to express one’s self, to give 
one’s self away! The Inner Wisdom 
would stand openly convicted of un- 
wisdom if these gifts were bestowed 
only to be lost before we could fully ad- 
vantage by them, and not rather to be 
more firmly possessed. Is Youth in- 
tended to be nothing but a bright, tan- 
talizing memory? We do not ignore its 
threats and perils. Exuberance easily 
degenerates into rankness and riot. 
The lack, as yet, of an established per- 
sonal centre means many a door left 
open for dissipation. Instability may 
harden into a habit of fickleness. Inde- 
pendence tends to pass into a looseness 
which is the reverse of liberty. Until 
the inward throne is secure, Youth’s 
fine scorn of external authority is 
fraught with great danger. Strength 
which is not focussed and duly con- 
trolled may often be overrated,. and, 
like bluster and bravado, injures far 
more than it effects. 


Ill 


Nevertheless, when all has been said, 
and the last warning uttered, the spirit 
of Youth remains the only true and 
healthful spirit of life. The objects 
which the passionate heart of Youth 
pursues remain always the vital ones. 
The direction given to Youth by the 
creative impulse which brings it into 
being, before Society coerces it and the 
Church warps it, remains the right di- 
rection unto the end of life. Nor can 
there be a higher reach of faith than 
that of which the unwritten creed of 
Youth is the expression — I believe in 
joy, in lifewardness, in self-expression. 
I believe in the world and in the flesh. I 
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believe in the natural man, the health 
of his instincts, the purity of his func- 
tions, and in his divine potentialities. I 
believe in the soundness of the human 
heart, the goodness of life, the beauty 
of all experience. 

The worst of it is that, when we are 
young as years go, we never possess our 
Youth. 

It is a fact of common experience 
that this first paradise is lost. Upon the 
wildness, passionate adventure, vigor- 
ous self-expression of Youth there fol- 
lows a period of restraint amply pro- 
vided for by the State with its educa- 
tion and its policemen, Society with its 
codes and conventions, the Church 
with its ‘Thou shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt 
not.’ Circumstances, too, press more 
closely and more heavily upon the 
youth as he comes to practical grips 
with them, and there is a consequent 
hardening at the surface, a thickening 
of the epidermis of personality: So the 
vision fades; the fires burn low; the 
spirit descends more deeply into matter. 


This supervening discipline has its 
value, and is by no means negative on- 
ly —as the youth himself is apt to 
think. It plays an essential part in the 


development of life. Only failure 
awaits such as miss it, or refuse it. Itis 
like the pruning of the tree which fosters 
root-growth; or the narrowing of the 
channel which deepens the bed of the 
river. It is the resistance under which 
the centre crystallizes and is establish- 
ed — for the secret of effective self- 
expression is self-possession. Tradition, 
usage, convention, prohibition, creed, 
rules, and all the other props and ex- 
ternally provided authorities, are the 
paraphernalia of the nursery and the 
schoolroom through which all the chil- 
dren of the higher life must pass. They 
have their time. But they have their 
term, also. 

Discipline isa means, notan end. A 
means whereto? 
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There is no virtue in restraint in it- 
self. If one should say, ‘See what a dis- 
ciplined, orderly, regular person I am!’ 
the Wise Man will not be greatly im- 
pressed; for such a one may be as dull 
as the proverbial ditch-water, void of 
illumination, incapable of passion. He 
does not swear, or lie, or stand in dan- 
ger of the constable; but it requires still 
to be asked concerning the style and 
quality of the life redeemed by disci- 
pline from the follies of Youth — is it 
bold, gay, rich in enterprise? 

Another says proudly, ‘I am master 
of myself!’ To him the Wise Man an- 
swers, ‘Thou doest well. But what of 
this Self over which thou boastest mas- 
tery — is it whole or emasculate? What 
sort of a creature is this which thou 
hast harnessed and holdest the reins on 
—can it soar to the sun, or are its 
wings clipped? Hast thou broken its 
spirit and drawn its teeth? Is it a do- 
cile ass, a safe hack, or a rampant 
steed?’ 

We now approach to where the se- 
cret lurks. The purpose of discipline is 
not to quench but to centralize the spir- 
it of youth with a view to its reéntry 
and revival. The value of restraint is 
that, when its lesson has been learned, 
the quests of Youth may be sought and 
won with greater boldness, steadier re- 
solve, and a more single will. Control 
derives all its importance from the 
straightness and constancy it imparts 
to life. There is no real advantage in 
virtue if it chills and diminishes pas- 
sion. Mistakes matter little. Correct- 
ness is a mean thing. Excess, which is 
the vice of the weak, is the virtue of the 
strong, and (as Blake said) for him the 
highway of wisdom. The great sin is, 
not to live with enthusiasm and power 
when one is ready and the opportunity 
is at hand. The great untruth is to be 
unreal. The great treachery is to re- 
fuse expression to a Self which is, at 
last, concentrated and free. Personal 
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discipline is a means to the renewal of 
youth. 

The renascence of Youth! Oh, the 
dreary length of the days in which we 
go to school with the Law — the old 
dame with her cupboard full of pains 
and penalties! Oh, the bitterness of the 
continual repression of desire, the gall- 
ing of the bands, the chafing of the fet- 
ters! Oh, the heavy stupidity of au- 
thority — how it makes us fume and 
fret! Oh, the monotony of the path 
with its trim hedges, and the everlast- 
ing warning to trespassers wherever to 
our furtive eye there comes a glimpse 
of a wider wilder world which promises 
the chance of risk and adventure! But, 
patience, my heart, patience a little 
while. Something meanwhile is grow- 
ing deep and strong within thee. This is 
thy true freedom, and at such a cost has 
it to be purchased. One day, when at 
last thou art able to bear thy freedom, 
thou shalt awake to a world in which 
thou mayest roam in every wood, loiter 
in every glade, drink of every stream, 
follow what path thy desire prompts 
thee to, and, without hurt or peril, all 
things shall be thine richly to enjoy! 

Here, then, on the plane of personal 
life there is a sequence of natural devel- 
opment — immature youth, discipline, 
second youth. Is it too bold to pro- 
phesy that, on the plane of moral and 
religious history, there should be a par- 
allel development — Old Paganism, 
Christianity, New Paganism? Is it not, 
on the contrary, a natural expectation? 
The Church supervened upon the Old 
Paganism as a discipline. That is the 
significance of the Church in respect of 
the practice of life —it represents a 
discipline, an obedience. As every one 
who comes under its influence knows, 
it works first as a repression, a restric- 
tion. The vast majority of its members 
never seem to get clear of this tutelage. 
They run their life with the brakes on, 
or else with the foot nervously hover- 
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ing about the brake-pedal. They talk 
much about the liberty of the spirit, 
but they do not manifest it. 

Now, discipline is good, but its 
worth is vindicated only in the issue of 
a freer life. What is the purpose of the 
Church’s discipline as perceived by it- 
self? It is, chiefly, that we may gain the 
freedom of the next world. But why 
the next world? Why not this world? 
Why beggar ourselves in respect of the 
beauty, the delight, the triumph, the 
glory of living in this world, for the 
sake of a world to come— which, pos- 
sibly, may not come? Why not reap 
the fruits of discipline here in the free 
usage and the complete enjoyment of 
this world? The Christian may say, ‘I 
find the fruit of my discipline in the 
fact that I no longer need this world’; 
to which the reply is, ‘Because you no 
longer need it, you are precisely the one 
who should enjoy it.’ If he says, ‘But 
it no longer interests me,’ the only an- 
swer is a silent regret that any religious 
practice should be able to take from 
him all interest in anything so wide, so 
rich, so full of adventure, so lofty in 
challenge, as this world proves itself to 
be to one who confronts it with self- 
possession and mastery. The freedom 
of this world is a rich heritage to enter 
into, and it awaits the claim of those 
who, having learned the lessons of re- 
straint and obedience, are able and 
worthy to receive it. For our part, we 
believe that the real function of Chris- 
tianity has been, and is, that of a disci- 
plinary interim; its law, also, is a school- 
master; and, because of this, it is from 
within Christendom that we look for 
the revival of that youthful spirit which 
long ago, and according to its know- 
ledge and experience at the time, said 
‘yes’ to this world and to life in it. 

For such do we conceive the essen- 
tial spirit of Paganism to be. It is the 
spirit of yea-saying and of joy in life, in 
contrast with that nay-saying which is 
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so conspicuous in Christian practice, 
and that promise of joy in after-life 
which is central to the Christian gospel. 

The primitive pagan is the child in 
the human family. He approximates 
to the emotional and spiritual condi- 
tion of the child. Like the child, he oc- 
cupies most of his time in eating and 
sleeping and play; unlike the child, he 
has to hunt for his food and sometimes 
to fight for his life, but he relishes both 
the battle and the chase. Occasional- 
ly he suffers hardship, and is no stran- 
ger to anger, disappointment, or fear; 
but sunshine soon blots out the mem- 
ory of the storm, and his wounds are 
quickly healed. It may be that his dis- 
position is indolent; certain it is that 
his world makes but little demand upon 
his will-power, for Nature is generous 
and his society is communistic in struc- 
‘ture. He may exercise himself to gain 
skill in a game or with a weapon; he 
may discipline himself to courage and 
endurance; but, whatever his disci- 
pline may be, it is frankly to the end 
that he may enter more fully into his 
world and its life, possess it, enjoy it. 

The primitive has often been repre- 
sented as if he were constantly beset 
with dreads, and went hourly in fear of 
his life from sinister and hostile influ- 
ences lurking around him on all sides. 
It has been said that out of this fear he 
created his gods — the first gods that 
ever were. Modern researches contin- 
ually increase the number of reasons 
for doubting this; and it is fairly safe to 
say that on the whole he finds his world 
a good, broad world to live in; and he 
accepts it for better or worse. When 
better, he has much pleasure; when 
worse, he sets himself to make the best 
of it. The thought of another world 
has not cast its shadow upon him. He 
affirms his world and its life. 

This principle remains fundamental 
even when Paganism blossoms out into 
Greek civilization. It lies behind the 
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practical philosophy alike of the Epi- 
curean and of the Stoic. The vulgar 
formula, ‘Eat, drink, and be merry,’ 
is rather a caricature than a charac- 
terization of Epicureanism; it is false in 
over-emphasis, but it is true so far as it 
accents the Epicurean’s acceptance and 
affirmation of his world. 

The Stoic would live ‘according to 
Nature,’ and he defined Nature in a 
strangely modern way as a growth, a 
living movement, an upward tendency 
toward perfection. In Nature he heard 
more than the Pipes of Pan; he heard 
the music of rising waters. For him 
Nature was good because it constantly 
performed its function of bringing all 
things on toward perfection and the 
fullness of life. Nature was a fountain 
of Life, pouring forth its waters into all 
things according to the capacity of 
each, seeking to fill each to the brim, 
sometimes finding a free course, some- 
times meeting with resistance, but 
faithful in the ascending effort. Things 
were good according as they performed 
well their functions, whatever these 
might be. Like Nietzsche, the Stoic 
was determined to see the necessary in 
all things as beautiful and good. Per- 
fection was interpreted in terms of effi- 
ciency; and Nature’s purpose was 
achieved in any creature when, after its 
own kind, it was efficient in life. He 
himself was good on precisely similar 
terms, — efficiency in functioning, — 
and it was his function as a self-con- 
scious personality to codperate with the 
universal natural striving toward per- 
fection. His heaven was within him, 
and he had reached it when he was in 
harmony with himself and the soul of 
the world. He accepted and affirmed 
his world. If it was kind to him, he had 
pleasure; that was good. If it was hard 
with him, he had battle; and that was 
good, too. He cultivated self-mastery 
in order that he might enter into pos- 
session of his world and enjoy it. 
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The revival of Paganism means, 
therefore, the reéntry of this spirit of 
affirmation in a world which is all the 
more able to rise to it because it has 
suffered for two thousand years the re- 
strictive influence of Christian ideas 
and practices. The Church has affirm- 
ed the Soul as against the World; of 
this we shall not complain if now weare 
able to affirm the World for the Soul. 
In a familiar passage, Amiel says that 
the Church ‘decomposed the human 
unity.’ Perhaps it was necessary that 
this should be done; but its complete 
justification would appear if now the 
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‘ADVENTURES,’ said the gifted Mr. 
Disraeli, ‘are to the adventurous.’ 
Stevenson somewhere recommends the 
conception of life as a series of adven- 
tures, each morning witnessing as it 
were a new embarkation upon some 
treasure-quest or feat of arms. And I 
have often observed that my adventur- 
ous friends have a knack of reporting 
with all the flavor of genuine adven- 
tures, experiences which upon sober 
reflection seem rather to fade into the 
light of common day. It would, there- 
fore, appear that it is they who put the 
adventurous into life, rather than life 
which is responsible. 

In this fact lies much encouragement 
for one whose life seems set in a routine 
of commonplace; who lives upon a 
decent city street, where even burglars 
seldom penetrate, and nothing more 
exciting than automobile collisions or- 
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unity may be recomposed at a higher 
point — that is to say, all things are 
good, for use and for enjoyment, be- 
cause the Soul has become master in 
its own house. 

‘It may be that only in Heaven I 
shall hear that Grand Amen,’ but why 
only in Heaven? Why make a deferred 
expectation of that which is to hand? 
The revival of Paganism means that 
this Grand Amen to life should begin 
to sound here and now; not drowning, 
but enlarging the music of those pipes 
which still call to all that is free and 
young in the human heart. 


ADVENTURE 


GOODSPEED 


dinarily happens. These last are, how- 
ever, of a gratifying frequency, if it is 
excitement that one craves. Indeed, 
we have latterly come to a weary sense 
of annoyance when the familiar crunch 
informs us that two motorists have 
simultaneously claimed the right of 
way. The pious duty of sweeping up 
all that was mortal of these unfortu- 
nates sometimes becomes really dis- 
tressing, and one feels like a modern 
Tobit, keeping watch o’er man’s mor- 
tality. 

I make it a point never to witness 
these distressing occurrences; that 
would be a vocation in itself. Only 
when the fatal crash is heard do I 
emerge, like A’sculapius from his tem- 
ple. I was a witness once, but only ina 
burglary. I had not, of course, seen the 
burglary, but I could remember seeing 
the corpus delicti in situ, as it were, 
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later than any one elsé; and the proof 
that the object had existed had, of 
course, to precede the evidence that it 
had disappeared. Such is the logic of 
the law. Twenty several times I ac- 
cordingly visited the Halls of Justice, 
and twenty several mornings I sacri- 
ficed upon the altar of duty. Months 
wore on; we witnesses, from our fre- 
quent meetings, came to be firm friends. 
We talked of forming a permanent or- 
ganization. We even began to produce 
a literature, though all I now remem- 
ber of it is, ‘For we’re trying Johnny 
Artzle in the morning.’ 

I became so seasoned an habitué 
of the court building that belated wit- 
nesses for other tribunals, on reaching 
the witness-room, would rush up to 
me and explain in broken English that 
they had been detained, that they had 
come as fast as they could and hoped I 
would excuse them; showing that there 
was nothing about me that looked out 
of place in the precincts of the Criminal 
Court. 

But, with all this assiduity, we did 
not convict our burglar. The kindly 
judge reduced his bail, that he might 
rejoin his family; he seized the oppor- 
tunity to filch some golden teeth, which 
a prosperous dentist had destined for 
his fashionable clients, and this irate 
gentleman thrust in his case ahead of 
ours (though theStatute of Limitations 
had not yet run against us) and thus 
snatched from us the satisfaction of 
immuring our defendant in his de- 
served dungeon. 

This is why I never witness motor 
accidents. But it is plain that even 
this unhappy business may take on the 
glamour of romance when approached 
from the point of view of adventure. 
The other morning, when the familiar 
crunch informed us that we were again 
to function as first aids to broken hu- 
manity, I rushed into the street, to see 
a large limousine of the eight-passenger 
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type now usual at obsequies, resting 
comfortably on its port side on the op- 
posite parkway. What might it not 
contain, in the way of youth, beauty, 
and interest? Yet in point of fact, 
when its cargo had been laboriously 
hoisted up through the main hatch, 
which was ordinarily its right-hand 
door, it proved to be nothing very ro- 
mantic after all, and we gave it its 
coffee with a certain vague sense of 
disappointment. Some people really 
are not worthy of adventure, and it isa 
great pity that many who have ad- 
ventures refuse to accept them grate- 
fully in an adventurous spirit. 

War is, of course, the main avenue to 
adventure, and even so commonplace 
an affair as military drill has, at least in 
its early stages, adventurous possibili- 
ties. Our corporal (for I have to admit 
that I am only a private — as yet) be- 
ing one day kept from duty by a semi- 
nar on Plato, an expert on the history 
of art, excluding that of war, was set 
over us. His eagerness exceeded his 
experience, and it is not too much to 
say that he led us into places of dan- 
ger previously unsuspected. The com- 
pany, though with the gravest misgiv- 
ings, was called upon to deploy as skir- 
mishers, guide left. Placing himself at 
our head and crying, ‘Follow me,’ our 
gallant leader at once set off at a 
double-quick in the wrong direction, 
where a lieutenant much out of breath 
overtook us, crying, ‘Hay, corporal! 
you belong at the other end of the line!’ 
‘Follow me,’ ordered our leader un- 
abashed; and we double-quicked to 
the other end, there to meet the other 
lieutenant, with the cry, ‘Hay, cor- 
poral! you belong in the middle of the 
line!’ 

But one of our most inflexible deans 
occupied the middle with his squad, 
and his conception of military duty 
would not permit him to budge with- 
out orders. Perhaps he remembered 
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the Marne and defeat by dislocation. 
With no place to go, our embarrass- 
ment was relieved by the captain’s ‘As 
you were,’ and we formed again in our 
familiar column of squads. But in the 
slight confusion which I have to admit 
had for a moment prevailed, a metathe- 
sis had taken place: from being third 
squad we had become fourth, which 
position carried with it the responsi- 
bility of leading the second platoon. 
When therefore the hoarse order, ‘ Pla- 
toons column left,’ rang out, the com- 
pany plodded placidly on in column of 
squads. We seemed to have lost our 
platoon consciousness. Our captain 
was annoyed; he knew that he had two 
platoons, but they declined to sepa- 
rate. Again the order came, without 
effect. 

The company now vaguely felt that 
something was wrong, and suppressed 
cries of ‘Hay, corporal! you’re pivot 
man!’ ‘Hay, second platoon! wake 


up!’ came to us from front and rear. 
With a start, our guilty squad awoke 


to its new responsibilities, and a sense 
of the eternal watchfulness of the sol- 
dier’s life. Qui vive? Qui va? 

The day before Marshal Joffre ar- 
rived, I asked our guide, a Plattsburg 
veteran, whether the Faculty Com- 
pany was to participate in his review 
of the battalion. His face darkened 
with apprehension. 

‘Say,’ said he, ‘that would be a 
mess! He’s reviewed better troops 
than we are!’ 

Never more desperate ones, though, 
we agreed. Like all great soldiers, our 
officers are modest, even about their 
handiwork. We of the ranks, however, 
in our eagerness feel some disappoint- 
ment that we cannot exhibit our newly 
won proficiency, even to General Barry. 
Why keep it all for Hindenburg? 

Battalion drill is a great day in the 
life of the military neophyte, and our 
favorite evolution is the company 
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front double-quick. It would have 
been a pleasure to perform this for the 
Marshal of France, but our last execu- 
tion of the manoeuvre made our officers 
reluctant to exhibit our proficiency in 
it again to the jealous eye of authority. 
In company front, we spread in two 
ranks well across the field, and at the 
command ‘Double time!’ we inaugu- 
rated a really imposing movement, be- 
fore the reviewing officer. For some 
reason the front rank of the first squad 
set a rapid pace, which the whole rank 
nobly strove to imitate. The second 
rank, in fear of being distanced, came 
thundering up behind, and the first 
rank, hearing their onset close upon 
their heels, regularly ran away. In 
consequence, our alignment, usually so 
precise, suffered considerably; and it 
began to look like an interscholastic 
‘quarter mile’ badly bunched at the 
finish. Reduced to the more profes- 
sorial ‘quick time’ at the end of the 
race, we soon recovered our breath if 
not our composure, and it was re- 
marked that in the rush it had been the 
Faculty orators that led the field; both 
things being after all at bottom a mat- 
ter of wind. 

Before we were dismissed that morn- 
ing, the reviewing officer commented 
favorably on our drill, excepting only 
the double-quick, and admonished us 
to try to keep from laughing Yet is it 
not well known from the writings of 
Captain Beith and others that the 
British Tommies go into action laugh- 
ing, joking, and singing music-hall 
ballads? 

The other day the major’s usual 
stirring lecture on the art of war was 
replaced by that threadbare faculty 
device, a written quiz. The first ques- 
tion (I believe I am disclosing no mili- 
tary secret in telling) was, ‘Name the 
textbook.’ The answer was, of course, 
I.D.R.; but some poor fellows who 
had plunged into the contents without 
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first mastering the cover, were found 
wanting. 

The sociability characteristic of con- 
vocation processions naturally tends to 
pervade our military marching as well. 
At battalion the other day we were 
trying to catch the captain’s far-off or- 
ders and then to distinguish which of 
several whistles was the ‘command of 
execution’ for our company, when a 
late arrival dropped into the vacant file 
beside me, and in the most sociable 
manner began to relate an experience 
on the rifle range the Saturday before. 
This extended narrative was much in- 
terrupted, for I lost him every little 
while under the stress of those far-off 
orders, of which he appeared quite un- 
conscious. His method seemed to be to 
wait for the evolution to be completed 
and then rejoin me wherever I might 
be and resume his parable, though he 
did occasionally complain that he had 
not heard the order. 

Nevertheless, we learn quickly. The 
other day the first sergeant, a theolo- 
gian of a wholly unsuspected bellicos- 
ity, called upon the squad leaders to 
report. The first corporal at once glibly 
cried out, ‘All present or accounted 
for’; whereupon each successive cor- 
poral, confident that none of his men 
had been killed or captured since the 
day before, joyfully answered with the 
same crisp and comprehensive formula. 

For all our attempts at militarism, 
a certain democratic informality still 
lingers among us. The captain is or- 
dinarily affectionately addressed as 
‘Henry.’ Thus while at rest a voice is 
heard from the rear rank: ‘Well, 
Henry, I don’t understand what the 
rear rank is to do on the order, “‘Com- 
pany platoons right.” Now the front 
rank —’ 

‘There’s nosuch command,’ answers 
the captain patiently, thus closing the 
incident. 

The captain frequently marches 
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backward, so that he can face us and 
enjoy the swift precision with which 
we carry out his orders. The other 
day he backed into the east bleacher 
and sat down abruptly on the bottom 
step. Fortunately he gave the com- 
mand to halt, or in our blind obedience 
we should probably have marched 
right over him up the bleacher and off 
the back of it into space. 

I shall never forget our first review. 
It was with no little reluctance that 
our captain consented to our participa- 
tion in it. He seemed to fear that we 
might shy at the visiting officers’ deco- 
rations, and run away. Only the most 
protracted good behavior on our part 
carried the day. After marching past 
the reviewing party, in as straight 
a company front as we could exhibit, 
we opened our ranks for inspection, 
and the visiting colonel prowled about 
among us. Just before he reached our 
company, a student major, in a frenzy 
of apprehension, came up and gave us 
one final adjuration not to wiggle. 

The colonel —a fine military figure 
— marched swiftly up and down our 
ranks, stopping now and then to ad- 
dress a few crisp questions to one or 
another of the men. He seemed to se- 
lect those whose soldierly bearing sug- 
gested military promise; at least our 
corporal and I thought so, as we were 
the men he spoke to in our part of the 
line. Or it may be that we were stand- 
ing so like statues that he wanted to 
satisfy himself that those marble lips 
could speak. Our comrades were of 
course eager to know what he had said, 
and we had later to tell them that he 
had imparted to us important military 
information of a confidential character; 
to which they cynically replied, ‘ Yaas, 
he did!’ 

We also tactfully let it be known 
that the colonel was anxious to learn 
whether our officers were perfectly 
satisfactory. With more tractable and 
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appreciative inquirers we entered into 
more detail. He had asked the cor- 
poral whether he had ever shot a rifle: 
corporal blushingly admitted that he 
had once shot a squirrel. (Corporal is 
a football hero, and accustomed to 
meet the enemy at much closer quar- 
ters than rifle range. The rest of us, on 
the other hand, are publicists, and are 
deadliest at distances of from 500 to 
5000 miles.) Number 2 was asked if he 
could cook, and claimed that he could. 
Colonel in his haste did not think to 
ask Number 2 if any one could eat 
what he cooked, or he would have 
learned that Number 2’s cookery is 
best suited to prisoners of war. 

Colonel had no sooner departed on 
his inquisitorial way than the student 
major reappeared from nowhere, in a 
fearful rage, to inquire if we could n’t 
stand still even for two minutes, and to 
complain bitterly that during the in- 
spection one man had been guilty of 
rubbing his nose. Murmurs of disap- 
proval ran through the ranks at the 
mention of this wretched offender, who 
was probably responsible for dragging 
our company down to a tie with the 
Law School for third place out of nine 
in the honors of the day. 

Captain now mercifully ordered, 
‘Rest,’ and a prodigious and concerted 
sigh rose from the ranks. Each man 
abandoned his pokerlike pose of ‘”Ten- 
shun’ for an attitude of infinite de- 
jection and fatigue. It was 6:15 and I 
remarked to Number 2 that my back 
ached. He said his ached clear through. 
Our former corporal asked the captain 
what a man was to do if he had a din- 
ner engagement. Captain said he had 
one, but guessed we’d all have to wait 
for orders to dismiss. ‘Corporal replied 
that he had n’t one, but just wanted to 
know. If one is to rise in the service, 
one should never lose an opportun- 
ity of extracting military information 
from one’s officers. 
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We have not yet been promoted to 
uniforms, but last night after drill we 
were informed that while we could not 
be provided with the invisible olive- 
gray now in fashion, some antiquated 
khaki-colored uniforms of 1910 were 
being provided for our adornment. 
This arrangement met with no objec- 
tion. The fact is, we are not wholly 
unaccustomed to wearing clothes of 
the fashion of 1910, and furthermore, 
while we have no desire to be conspicu- 
ous, some of us rather shrink from the 
idea of wearing invisible clothing, no 
matter how fashionable. 

So full of adventure is military life, 
even in its most elementary form. But 
after all I am not primarily a soldier: 
I am a human coral insect — that is 
to say, a university professor, before 
whom life stretches, as Stevenson said 
of another class, ‘long and straight and 
dusty to the grave.’ I should like to be 
a volcanic being, shouldering up whole 
islands at a heave; or even, if that 
could not be, perhaps engulfing one or 
two, reluctantly of course, now and 
then. Whereas it is my lot in life to 
labor long and obscurely beneath the 
surface, to make the intellectual or 
historical structure of the universe sol- 
ider by some infinitesimal increment, 
about which in itself nobody except my 
wife and me particularly cares. 

Sometimes, however, I repine a lit- 
tle and wish I were, say, a porpoise, 
splashing gayly along at the surface, 
and making a noise in the world. Once 
in a while, when I am going to sleep 
(for even a coral insect must sometimes 
sleep), dreams float through my mind 
of sudden achievement, such as might 
make one a porpoise or better; and 
once one of these nearly came true. 
Judge how nearly. I was wandering 
through a half-subterranean Spanish 
chapel, fitly set with huge old missals, 
dark altar-pieces, covered stalls, and 
quaint curios. Its dim recesses beck- 
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oned us on from one rich relic to an- 
other. Interest quickened. It seemed 
a place where anything might be, 
awaiting only the expert eye of dis- 
covery. I had often fancied such a 
place, and finding in some dim corner 
of it a certain long-lost work of liter- 
ature still remembered after a thou- 
sand years’ absence; somewhere in 
such a sleepy treasure-house it doubt- 
less lay, enfolding within its moulder- 
ing folios, not its quaint contents only, 
but fame and fortune for its finder. 
And look! Yonder, under a corner 
staircase, is a shelf of old books, large 
and small. You approach it with 
feigned indifference; here, if anywhere, 
will be your prize, a manuscript whose 
unique rarity will awaken two hemi- 
spheres. It is not among the ponderous 
tomes, of course; so you take them 
down first, postponing putting fortune 
to the decisive touch. But these small 
octavos have just the look of promise; 
they are thin, too, as it would be; and 
what period more likely for it than 
that sixteenth century to which they 
so obviously belong? 

Only the other day, a friend of mine 
who lives on our reef, and on a branch 
even more recondite than mine, found 
among the uncatalogued antiques of an 
American museum the one long-lost 
Tel-el-Amarna tablet, which had dis- 
appeared almost as soon as it was dis- 
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covered, and of which it was only 
known that it was probably in America. 
Thus may one be changed in a moment 
from polyp to porpoise, and be trans- 
lated from the misty obscurity of the 
bottom to the stirring, dazzling, de- 
lightful surface of things. 

But after all, the plain truth is that 
adventure consists less in the experi- 
ences one actually has than in the in- 
defatigable expectancy with which one 
awaits them. Indeed, I sometimes fear 
that people must be divided into those 
who have adventures and those who 
appreciate them. And between the 
two the affinity for adventure is greater 
treasure than the experiencing of it. 
If we are possessed of the affinity, 
adventure itself is, at most, just round 
the corner from us. This opens the 
life of adventure to all who crave it. 
What possibilities lie in merely cross- 
ing a street, for example! Some one 
remarked the other day as he dodged 
across among the motor-cars, ‘Why 
not take a chance now and then and 
lead a real life for a few minutes?’ 

I therefore recommend the life of 
adventure. It conceives each day asa 
fresh enterprise, full of delightful pos- 
sibilities and promise, and so preserves 
the wine of life from growing flat. 

Here is the secret of youth. The 
moral of Mr. Disraeli’s epigram is, 
‘Be adventurous,’ 
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BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


THE stranger was not of the age to 
be called venerable, but his silvered 
hair and the bloom of his elderly good 
looks had won upon the serious favor 
of the ladies, and they made him wel- 
come in their cabin at the stern of the 
boat. In the fashion of Western river- 
travel sixty years ago, they sat there 
with their sewing and knitting in the 
morning, and played and sang at the 
melodeon in the afternoon. Usually 
they played and sang hymns, and then 
the stranger led what might be called 
their devotions, from a better acquain- 
tance with the hymns. 

When he left them, with polite ex- 
cuses, for a walk on the hurricane-deck, 
he had to pass the men who sat at 
euchre around a table in the forward 
cabin. He always faltered for a glance 
at the cards they held and for a glance 
from the cards to their faces, while he 
kept humming the psalm-tune he had 
been singing. At last one of the men 
asked him with humorous deference if 
he would not sit down. 

‘But you don’t like the sight of this, 
deacon,’ the gambler suggested. 

‘Then I wish he would lump it, damn 
him!’ another gambler broke out. He 
had been losing heavily. ‘Move on, 
now, he called savagely up at the 
stranger, who hurried away. 

“Well, I don’t know,’ the other gam- 
bler objected, ‘as I would want to damn 
him away, exactly.’ 

“You take this hand,’ the loser blazed 
back, ‘and you may do the damnin’ 
yourself.’ 

The stranger put himself beyond 
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hearing, and after that he seemed anx- 
ious not to glance at the gamblers as 
he passed, though other people stopped 
and followed the game to the end from 
the hands of the players. 

A day or two later, as he stole by 
with his face carefully turned from the 
players, the losing gambler jumped to 
his feet and shouted, ‘Now you see 
here, will you! I ain’t goin’ to have 
you overlookin’ my hand and settin’ 
the cards ag’inst me. If I did n’t know 
we was all gentlemen at this game, I 
would say you was in cahoots with 
somebody; but I ain’t a goin’ to have 
it, anyway. Now you just leave! You 
go back to your psalm-singin’!’ 

He shook his cards in the stranger’s 
face and roared away his protest that 
he had not meant to look at them, 
much less tried to overlook them; that 
he did not believe in the power of over- 
looking a hand, and should consider it 
wrong to use the power if he had it. 
The other players sided with the stran- 
ger and clamored at the man to sit 
down, to go on with the game, and not 
be a fool. The gambler said he wanted 
the stranger to keep away, that was all, 
and he violently shrugged off the touch 
which the stranger laid on his shoulder 
in mild entreaty, and slumped back 
into his chair. He studied the cards 
he held, and ‘Can’t tell,’ he growled, 
‘what the hell I have got, any more.’ 

The sight and sound of the affair 
sickened Stephen West, who had stop- 
ped on his way to the hurricane-deck. 
The voyage was his farthest travel 
from the village where he had lived ina 
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vision of the world, as he knew it equal- 
ly from Tennyson and Longfellow and 
from Thackeray and Cervantes. In 
this vision the good and the evil of the 
world had the same charm for him, but 
he liked to verify it from the experience 
of a practical man like the pilot, and he 
had the habit of talking with him about 
life. Stephen’s reading and thinking 
had aged him beyond his years, but the 
_ pilot was of a worldly wisdom which 
he could not hope to gain when the 
years had made them contemporaries. 
The pilot’s worldly wisdom, though 
it was so wide and varied, was of a de- 
cency which the boy could share with- 
out fear or shame. Stephen came away 
refreshed and strengthened in his ideals, 
with increasing respect for a person 
who seemed to be as fearless with men 
as he was blameless with women, and 
able to meet danger from either with 
steady courage. There seemed few in- 
cidents which the pilot’s experience 
had not included. In Stephen’s unenvi- 
ous eyes he bore himself becomingly in 
a tall silk hat, a broadcloth coat, and a 
velvet waistcoat. He wore very thin- 
soled, high-heeled boots, such as Ste- 
phen never found for sale in his village. 
Stephen was not going to talk with 
him now, or even willingly look at him. 
A few days before, in the wide range 
which their conversation often took, 
the pilot had come out with the abom- 
inable doctrine that the Declaration of 
Independence could not apply to ne- 
groes in its axiom that all men were cre- 
ated equal, because negroes had no 
souls and might be fitly enslaved for 
their defect. Stephen had heard this 
doctrine before, but in his amazement 
at hearing it from the pilot, he lost hold 
of the counter-arguments commonly 
used in that day against it. He could 
only allege the example of the fathers 
of the country in their abhorrence of 
slavery, and he recalled the saying of 
Jefferson that he trembled for his coun- 
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try when he remembered that God was 
just. He thrilled with the poetic sol- 
emnity of the words as he pronounced 
them; but the pilot flew into a sudden 
Celtic fury and cursed himself, and 
swore that he did not care for what Jef- 
ferson said, or for any fool who did care. 

Stephen could scarcely believe that 
the thing had happened. He got him- 
self somehow out of the place and went 
about trying to think how he could best 
resent the outrage put upon him. He 
was still boy enough to feel that a blow 
could be the only fit retort to such an 
insult, but he had not sufficiently 
dramatized the action when he saw the 
stranger, who had followed him up to 
the hurricane-deck and was now mak- 
ing towards the pilot-house. He felt 
that the right moment had come and 
that he could not do better than follow 
him and deal with the pilot in his pres- 
ence; he had not contrived just how 
he should knock the pilot over his 
wheel and then have the stranger inter- 
pose and quiet the passions of both, but 
the scene enacted itself in his seething 
fancy without specific details, while he 
walked back and forth across the deck. 
Through the vindictive tumult of his 
revery he kept fitting certain aspects 
of the river scenery with apt phrases, 
and it embittered his resentment the 
more to realize that a person who could 
do this should have been so vulgarly 
insulted. He controlled his impulse to 
burst into the pilot-house and fling 
himself on the pilot, no matter how 
the boat ran wild among the snags and 
sandbars; and he set his teeth hard and 
clenched his fists so tight that the nails 
cut into the palms of his hands. But 
the pilot stretched forward on tip-toe 
and called through his open window, 
‘Come in here a minute, Mr. West, 
won’t’ you?’ Stephen eagerly con- 
strued his appeal as an overture to 
apology, and obeyed. 

The stranger was sitting on the 
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benching behind the pilot and hum- 
ming one of his psalm tunes, with an 
air of courteous abstraction. He salut- 
ed Stephen blandly, but offered no rea- 
son for the pilot’s invitation, and the 
pilot gave none. He said to the stran- 
ger, over his shoulder, ‘Just show them 
to him, will you?’ 

The stranger returned from his ab- 
sence. ‘Oh! I was merely letting our 
friend here see some pieces of jewelry 
which I secured at a low rate from a 
bankrupt stock a few days before we 
left Cincinnati.’ 

He had a tone of excuse, as if the fact 
was something too trivial to be more 
than passingly noted to a person of 
Stephen’s quality; but the glitter of the 
things dazzled the boy in their vari- 
ety of brooches, bracelets, rings, neck- 
chains, and watch-charms. 

Stephen had a silver watch, with no 
present hope of a gold one; he had 
meant some time to have his watch 
plated, but he did not like the notion, 
and he had thought he would wait; but 
now the sight of a guard very rich and 
massive tempted him. Until he could 
buy a gold watch he might wear such a 
chain, and leave the spectators to im- 
agine a gold watch at the end of it in 
his pocket. He did not like the notion 
of that, either, and he stood looking at 
the jewelry and then at the stranger 
who had not offered it for sale to him. 

‘I was just saying to our friend the 
captain,’ the stranger remarked, giving 
the pilot his courtesy-title, ‘that these 
guards were such a bargain, that I 
doubted whether the auctioneer knew 
their value; but I did not feel bound 
to inform him that they were 18- 
karats fine.’ 

‘Tell him,’ the pilot commanded, 
‘what you offered one to me for.’ 

“Oh, well, captain,’ the stranger de- 
precated, ‘that was to you.’ But he 
lifted the chain which he seemed to 
have seen Stephen admire, and viewed 
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it with something like surprise, as he 
spread it with his thumb and finger. ‘I 
am not sure that I could let another go 
for that.” He dropped the chain back 
into the shining heap in the handker- 
chief opened on his knees, and began to 
muse his hymn tune again. 

“Would you say, Mr. West,’ the pilot 
asked, more to give dignity to the 
transaction than to Stephen, as the 
boy felt, by the ceremonious use of his 
surname, ‘that a watch-guard like that 
was worth three dollars?’ 

“Oh, no, captain!’ the stranger inter- 
posed, ‘three-fifty, three-fifty!’ 

‘Three,’ the pilot insisted. 

The stranger was sure of three-fifty, 
the pilot of three, and the pilot was red- 
dening under the contradiction. The 
stranger made a courteous inclination 
toward him, and waved his hand in 
concession. ‘Very well, three, if that 
is your recollection, captain.’ 

“What do you say, Stephen?’ the 
pilot repeated toward West. 

‘I don’t know, Captain Ryan,’ Ste- 
phen answered stiffly. ‘I never bought 
anything like it.’ 

‘I would put one to you, as a friend 
of the captain here, on the same terms,’ 
the stranger suggested. ‘There are 
two, I see, exactly alike.” He examined 
the jewelry as if he had not observed 
the fact before. ‘I bid off the lot to- 
gether, and I can’t tell whether I am 
losing money or not, but I should like 
to get back a little cash. I will let the 
two go at the same figure. The figure 
Captain Ryan says.’ 

He held up a guard in each hand. 

It was very convincing. If Stephen 
should yet decide to have his watch 
gold-plated, a gold watch-guard was the 
irresistible logic of the event. He drew 
a deep sigh, but he shook his head. 
‘I could n’t afford it,’ he said finally. 

The stranger smiled benignly. ‘I 
know just how you feel, and I can’t 
help approving of your caution in a 
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young man; but there is this to be said 
on the other hand. If this guard here 
is the same as cash and more than the 
same, why it isn’t parting with your 
money at all. It is like putting it in 
the bank where you can draw against it 
whenever you want it.’ 

In treating the case as a hypothetical 
abstraction the stranger appealed to 
the caution which was a strong prin- 
ciple in Stephen’s nature. 

The boy heaved another sigh. 
could n’t, I could n’t.’ 

‘The boy is right,’ the pilot violently 
interposed. ‘I did n’t ask him to buy 
one of them guards. I asked his opin- 
ion, but I don’t want him to take 
mine.’ 

He was holding the wheel with one 
hand and with the other rummaging 
in his waistcoat pocket. He drew out 
some bank-notes and flung them toward 
the stranger. ‘ How muchis there there?’ 

The stranger caught them without 
dropping his jewelry and counted the 
bank-notes. ‘Just three. I thought 
there were four. All right, captain.’ 

He held the notes in one hand while 
he reached the watch-guard to the pilot 
with the other. The pilot pushed it in- 
to his pocket without looking round. 
The stranger remained seated and be- 
gan absent-mindedly humming again. 
Then he began to speak to Stephen of 
the scenery and of the high water. By 
a natural transition he spoke of the life 
on the steamboats of our Western riv- 
ers and its differing character from 
north to south. He touched upon its 
darker aspects, and he said he would 
take the privilege of an elder man in 
warning Stephen against the games of 
chance which might tempt him by the 
sight of the easy winnings. Then, as if 
unwilling to remind him of the treat- 
ment Stephen had seen him suffer from 
that blackleg, he turned from the point 
and remarked that he had not met 
Stephen at the evening singing in the 
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ladies’ cabin. Every one was welcome; 
he asked Stephen if he sang. 

He let himself, blandly smiling, out 
of the pilot-house; but when he had 
pulled the door shut, Stephen suddenly 
pulled it open and bounded after him. 
‘Have you, — have you,’ he panted, 
‘another of those watchguards? But, 
of course — I mean I want one, if it’s 
three dollars.’ 

All the time that the pilot had been 
buying the chain his example had 
wrought with the boyas one that might 
be followed with honor and profit. He 
had not in the least forgiven him for his 
brutality, but he fancied that his apol- 
ogy had been delayed by the presence 
of the stranger. From the first sight of 
the jewelry he had been tempted by the 
fitness of acquiring a watch-guard, 
and his contempt for the pilot as an un- 
reasonable ruffian rested on unbroken 
faith in him asa man of worldly know- 
ledge who might be safely trusted in 
such a matter. He had been struck by 
his ease in meeting the stranger’s differ- 
ent recollection of the price and his own 
figure of three dollars. A person less 
versed in business matters might have 
yielded the point of half a dollar in the 
purchase of a thing clearly: worth three 
or four times the stranger’s demand. 

‘But I could n’t—I could n’t give 
more than three dollars,’ he cautioned 
the stranger, who had drawn the chain 
promptly from his pocket again. 

Thestranger hesitated almost imper- 
ceptibly. Then he said, ‘I really ought 
to have more for the value, but as a 
friend of the captain, well, we will say 
three dollars. And let me caution you, 
my young friend,’ headded, while taking 
Stephen’s money and giving him the 
watch-guard wrapped in tissue paper, 
‘to beware of your dealings with stran- 
gers in the course of your travels, and 
try to have witnesses to every trartsac- 
tion. Is this the guard you wanted? 
Look at it, please. Though I don’t 
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know that there is any difference in 
the chains. Is it all right? If you find 
it different I may be able to exchange 
it for you during the day. I could n’t 
say later; I shall be showing them —’ 

‘Yes, yes; it is all right.’ Stephen 
stopped him, and put the chain into 
his pocket with a feeling of shame, and 
walked rather giddily away to his state- 
room. He felt that he was taking an 
advantage of the stranger in letting 
him suppose he was a friend of the pilot. 
But it was some comfort to take the 
watch-guard out and look at it, alone 
there in his stateroom — to try it across 
from his waistcoat pocket to the but- 
tonhole where he meant to hook it, and 
to hold it up in different lights. He at- 
tached it to his watch for the effect; 
but because the watch was still silver 
and the guard was gold, the effect was 
not good. If he pulled it out suddenly 
the effect would be ridiculous; he must 
wait to get his watch gold-plated. 

When he went to dinner he glanced 
at the pilot, whowas already there, and 
he did not know whether it was a relief 
or not to find that he was not wearing 
his watch-guard. If the stranger had 
sold other guards, they were not to be 
seen. Toward evening Stephen noticed 
some of the ladies with neck-chains; one 
wore a bracelet, and the things all look- 
ed as if they were out of the stranger’s 
lot of jewelry. 

The gamblers went back to their 
cards after dinner and played until 
supper. Sometimes the stranger’s ene- 
my seemed to be winning, but mostly 
he was losing. Stephen noticed that the 
strangeravoided looking at the player’s 
hand. as he passed the card-table, and 
otherwise kept quite away from him. 
There was a good deal of loud talking 
and quarreling among the gamblers. 
Now and then one of them left his place 
and went to the bar, and came back 
with his face redder than before. All 
their faces were red. 
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The enchantment of the river, with 
its life afloat and ashore, continued for 
Stephen. They met some of the large 
New Orleans side-wheel packets whose 
swelling vastness dwarfed the stern- 
wheeler from the Ohio; but when this 
had the river to itself, it seemed of no 
mean size, as it pushed among the flat 
boats and traders. When it stopped 
beside a wharf-boat in landing or load- 
ing freight it was of even towering 
grandeur. 

Sometimes it stopped at little towns 
where there was no wharf-boat; but at 
night there were beacons of blazing fat- 
pine, swinging from ironshod poles 
driven into the bank to light the em- 
barking or disembarking passengers. 
At such a point a planter, dazzling in 
white linen from head to foot, came 
aboard through the glare of the bea- 
cons, with his wife and daughters, and 
slave-women bringing their handbags 
after them. 

Stephen instantly contrived how, by 
a happy chance, he should get to speak 
with one of the girls whom he had fall- 
en in love with more than the others 
and who loved him again. He over- 
came her father’s ill-will and married 
her, and she freed her portion of the 
slaves. In a swift process of time the 
planter freed all the other slaves, and 
came to live with Stephen in the North, 
or, perhaps, England. ‘Slaves cannot 
breathe in England,’ he remembered. 
At the same time, before the gang- 
plank could be pulled in after the em- 
barkation of the planter’s family, he 
was aware of the second mate pushing 
one of those drunken gamblers down to 
the shore on it. It was the one who had 
been so brutal to the stranger; he was 
swearing at the mate over his shoulder; 
their faces almost touched, and it was 
as if their curses clashed together. 

The deck-hands began to lift the 
gang-plank, when a passenger carrying 
a carpet-bag in one hand and holding 
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his hat on with the other ran tottering 
over it to the land. He stumbled up 
the bank on the heels of the gambler, 
and kept himself from falling by catch- 
ing his hand through the gambler’s 
arm and pulling himself close up to him. 
He lifted his face and Stephen saw in 
the light of the beacon at their shoul- 
ders that it was the face of the stranger. 
He was smiling on his enemy as if he 
might have chosen to follow him and 
share his banishment and disgrace. 
Then the two burst into a jeering laugh 
together and turned and wagged their 
hands in mockery at the boat. 

Stephen kept his watch-guard in his 
pocket till the boat got back to Pitts- 
burg, and the pilot never wore his chain 
so far as Stephen saw. They did not 
speak of the man who had sold it to 
them; Stephen in fact did not make 
friends with the pilot again. Certain of 
the ladies wore their neck-chains for a 
day or two; but as if some rumor went 
about that made them ashamed, they 
ceased to wear them. 

At Pittsburg Stephen carried his 
watch-guard to have it tested by a 
jeweler. The jeweler took a little bot- 
tle and touched the chain with the acid 
from it. Then he pushed it across the 
showcase. 

“Is it good?’ Stephen faltered. 

‘Good to throw at a dog,’ the jeweler 
said. 

Stephen knew this or the like of it al- 
ready, but now he had final authority 
to drop the thing into the street when 
he went out. A skulking loafer slipped 
from a doorway and picked it up, in the 
delusion that he was stealing value. 

This was the beginning of Stephen’s 
pleasure in the ironical color of his ex- 
perience and the ending of his wrath for 
being the easy prey of a plausible 
scoundrel. What had happened was 
nothing to what could happen. He 
thought how he might turn the adven- 
ture to account in the sort of literature 
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which he loved almost as much as he 
loved the highest poetry. He wondered 
whether he should treat it like certain 
of the episodes in Don Quizote, or like 
Thackeray in some of those picaresque 
sketches of his. But he was aware of a 
certain crudeness in the setting. Could 
polite lovers of such fiction be made to 
care for something that happened on a 
stern-wheel steamboat between Pitts- 
burg and St. Louis? At the same time, 
did not that very crudeness of the set- 
ting give a novel value to the facts? He 
played with the amusing risks and 
chances of his rascals, their scrapes and 
escapes; their cunning flourished under 
the magic of his fancy; he became fond 
of them in the growth of their qualities 
which were the defects of other men’s 
virtues. He exulted in their iniquitous 
courage, their wicked self-devotion. He 
tasted a deleterious delight in working 
out their devices of cheating and swin- 
dling. Without really beginning their 
story, by a quite original stroke of in- 
vention he had them end ina prosperity 
defiant of both literary and moral con- 
vention. He admired the boldness and 
novelty of the thing; he imagined its 
flattering recognition by criticism. 
But when he looked again at the 
material which fortune had thrown in- 
to his hands, he saw its chances of 
tragedy increasing with the passage of 
time. The field of his rascals’ adven- 
tures narrowed every year; always 
haunting the rivers, they must often 
take the same boat at such short inter- 
vals that the officers would come to 
know them; they must often escape at 
the same landing, where they would be 
recognized with welcome more and 
more ironical; their game would often 
be spoiled from the start; their dupes 
would know them and their lives would 
never be safe; they would be in con- 
stant danger of violence. He followed 
them from one squalid event to anoth- 
er, through the mud or the dust of the 
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brutal little riverside towns, where they 
were tarred and feathered and ridden 
on rails by the hooting mob, or stabbed 
or shot. ‘ 
When the law sometimes saved them 
from the mob and sent them to prison, 
he saw them come out white and weak 
and bewildered, in a world where they 
could find nothing but harm to do. 
They grew old on his hands and be- 
came each other’s foes in the lapse of 
the black arts which had kept them 
friends. At last, one of them would 
sicken and die, after weeks, or months, 
or years; Stephen rejected a melodra- 
matic chance that should take them off 
together.. The one who was left would 
wander back to the village where he 
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had been a worthless boy and end there 
a friendless pauper. 

If the right moral could be read from 
it, Stephen felt that their fable would 
be one of the saddest of the human 
stories. In the hands of a master it 
would be one of the most powerful, be- 
cause the elements were the dust of the 
earth which all men were made from; 
but Stephen knew himself wanting in 
the mastery needed. Perhaps some 
day he would win that mastery, but 
now he could only wait; and as he did 
not write the comedy of those evil lives, 
because he rejected it, so he did not 
write the tragedy of them, because it 
rejected him. Their story remained 
with him a tale untold. 


THE DEAD 


BY SIGOURNEY THAYER 


I FEARED the lonely dead, so old were they, — 


Decrepit, tired beings, ghastly white, 


With withered breasts and eyes devoid of sight, 


Forever mute beneath the sodden clay; 


I feared the lonely dead, and turned away 


From thoughts of sombre death and endless night; 


Thus, through the dismal hours I longed for light 


To drive my utter hopelessness away. 


But now my nights are filled with flowered dreams 


Of singing warriors, beautiful and young; 


Strong men and boys within whose eyes there gleams 


The triumph song of worlds unknown, unsung; 


Grim death has vanished, leaving in its stead 


The shining glory of the living dead. 





MAGIC ADVERTISEMENTS 


BY LISA YSAYE TARLEAU 


‘HAVE you ever seen magic adver- 
tisements?’ asked the Lady in Blue. 
‘Advertisements that read like poetry, 
or a fairy tale, and that had all the 
delicate imagery of sweet and fragile 
verses?’ 

‘Never,’ said the Gentleman in 
Gray. ‘The advertisements I find in 
our daily papers —’ 

‘Pray, do not speak of them,’ inter- 
rupted the Lady in Blue. ‘Rather 
come here to me and look at this de- 
lightful prospectus a French perfumer 
has sent me. I don’t know if his per- 
fumes are perfect, but the names he 
has given them are quite exquisite. 
They have the true magic of all in- 
spired things — they made me dream, 
and smile, and wonder. Here is the 
first of them: “Avril en Fleurs” — 
April in Bloom. Don’t you feel at 
once the freshness of young, half- 
opened blossoms, and the crinkly soft- 
ness of baby-leaves? I saw, as in a 
flash, the light-blue April sky before 
me, with its hurrying white clouds and 
its unexpected little winds, and I felt 
the whole scent of spring in the air. 
Now is that not a magic advertise- 
ment? 

‘But that is not the best, by far. 
Here is another perfume with the 
charming name, “Le Bon Vieux 
Temps.” Are there more words needed 
to create for you great-grandmother’s 
time, with its potpourri-jars, and its 
hoopskirts, its little elegancies, and its 
faded sweetnesses? Or here: “La Vio- 
lette de Madame” — can you give me 
anything more insinuating and co- 


quettish? And thus I could go through 
the whole list — every name is a little 
masterpiece. See this one: “Le Jardin 
de Mon Curé.”’ I smiled under tears 
when I read it, because once I knew 
such gardens with their wonderful, 
unworldly peace, and their sweet and 
simple, old-fashioned flowers. Lemon 
verbena grows there, and mignonette, 
and pansies, and, above all, the dear 
lavender; and I have only to shut my 
eyes to be back in the land of long-ago, 
and to see again such a garden lying 
quietly and full of tranquillity in the 
mellow light of a late afternoon. 

‘But best of all is this one, with its 
true Gallic flourish and esprit, its al- 
most elfish roguishness: “Voila pour- 
quoi 7 aimais Rosine.”’ Is this not quite 
delicious? What better reason could 
one give for love, and what more valid 
one! Words can never express the in- 
expressible, and if you were to explain 
your love you would only explain it 
away; but here comes this magician 
with his marvelous wand, gives us a 
whiff of some irresistible and captivat- 
ing scent, and then, with a little bow to 
his wondering and breathless audience, 
“Voila pourquot jaimais Rosine.” 
What could be more explicit, and yet 
what more evasive! He gives his whole 
secret away without letting it lose one 
of its mysteries! I must confess that I 
fell quite in love with the name of this 
perfume, and I shall try to buy it as 
soon as I go out.’ 

‘Oh, never!’ cried the Gentleman in 
Gray. ‘Whatever you do, don’t do 
that. If you were to ask for it at any 
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counter, you would certainly be told 
that they were just out of this particu- 
lar kind; or, if by a strange chance it 
should be there, the price would surely 
be forbidding. Better give this little 
prospectus a place among your best 
beloved books, and it will never lose its 
charm for you.’ 

‘But will mere advertising matter 
not feel out of place in so elect a com- 
pany as my books?’ asked the Lady in 
Blue. 

‘By no means,’ replied the Gentle- 
man in Gray; ‘it will feel absolutely at 
home, and, in fact, it belongs to all 
those poets and philosophers and ro- 
mancers. What they give you is also 
nothing but magic advertisements. 
Magic advertisements of a truth that 
will ever elude you; of a beauty you 
will never behold; of a love you will 
never clasp. They give you charming 
and tantalizing glimpses of something 
you can never see, or say, or touch, and 
yet you feel it is the one, the only, the 
true reality. Magic are these adver- 
tisements indeed: tinged with the 
colors of the rainbow; sweet-voiced like 
the Song of the Sirens, and quite ful- 
filled with the pathos of things that are 
too beautiful. And even while you lis- 
ten to them, — to the grave and gentle 
wisdom of your thinkers, to the mus- 
ical passion and melodious playfulness 
of your poets, to the wistfulness and 
the charm of your romancers, — you 
know full well that the things they 
praise so much and so sweetly will 
never be yours. You know that if you 
were really to go to the poor old Fates, 
who are quite well-meaning, but who 
keep only a very ill-assorted stock of 
rather dubious goods, and demand of 
them the one or the other of the items 
you found in your magic advertise- 
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ments, they would tell you at once that 
they have not this particular kind on 
hand, and offer you some substitute 
that perhaps your intellect might ac- 
cept as “just as good,” but that will 
never satisfy your heart. 

‘Or if, by a strange and marvelous 
chance, you should indeed get what 
you are asking for, you will soon see 
that the price is forbidding. For the 
one perfect hour you will have to pay 
with all the years to come, and if you 
are wise you will refrain from so dan- 
gerous a bargain. If you are wise you 
will peruse the magic advertisements 
of your books as you delighted in the 
little French prospectus, but never, 
never will you try to touch this glitter- 
ing fairy-gold with your poor, earthly 
hands. Too soon it would turn into 
ashes and dust!’ 

“You are right,’ said the Lady in 
Blue; ‘and yet, though I agree with 
you, nevertheless I shall try to get my 
perfume, as I shall try to get all the 
promises of poetry fulfilled by life. 
Your wisdom, after all, is limited: you 
are just wise enough to be wise, where- 
as I —’ 

“Yes?’ asked the Gentleman in ¥ 
Gray, a shade too eagerly for a mere } 
philosopher. ; 

“Whereas I,’ continued the Lady in 
Blue with a little curtsy, ‘possess a | 
higher and a more gracious wisdom. | 
I am wise enough to be foolish.’ ; 

‘Is that a promise?’ asked the Gen- #f 
tleman in Gray; and he took hold of 
both her hands. | 

‘No,’ said the Lady in Blue, smil- jj 
ingly withdrawing her hands, ‘it is 
nothing but a magic advertisement.’ jf 

And with a little pleased laugh she } 
disappeared, leaving him alone with 
his vain thoughts and idle dreams. 





A NEW KNOWLEDGE OF THE FRONTIER 


BY ALICE TISDALE 


Untit to-day I have smiled, with all 
the superiority of joy, on the frontiers- 
men who have insisted upon telling me 
that all journeyings were not like ours. 
As they looked into each other’s eyes I 
saw strange things that baffled me in 
those looks. ‘You must remember that 
there are such things as hoodoo trips,’ 
they would say. 

‘I snap my fingers at your hoodoos,’ 
I have answered. And to myself I have 
whispered, ‘They know not the spirit. 
The two of us are vagabonds; we are 
charmed.’ 

Until to-day I have never deemed it 
necessary to heed their words. Until 
to-day I have been a blithe thing hold- 
ing out my arms to the billowy clouds, 
to the unquenchable sunshine of Man- 
churia. I have stood on the top of 
windy winter passes, exulting in the 
wild free life of these outpost trails, 
glorying in the sting of the air, the 
hardship, and the danger. 

Even these last months, which have 
been full of baffled waiting within my 
house, — not at all like our former life 
of companionship on the trail, —I 
have heard but one message from the 
frontier lying just outside my door: the 
clear-spoken message of its recreating 
power. But to-day I am tortured with 
apprehension. Can it be that for us 
there 7s another knowledge of the fron- 
tier? But surely, if such knowledge 
were for us, my husband, who is a sea- 
soned pioneer, would have discovered 
it long before this. I am sure the wil- 
derness holds no lonely terrors for him. 
And lately has he not proved it anew? 


It is early September now, and from 
the first of April the vagabond gods 
have deprived him of all companion- 
ship on the trail; for during these 
months the bandits have fairly rioted 
over the land, and despite our general 
indifference to bandits and such bold 
folk, the powers-that-be declared that 
these were moments for caution; noth- 
ing would induce them to let a wo- 
man run straight out to meet such evil 
bands as were reported to infest even 
the towns. 

So in April my husband went out 
without me. When he came back on 
the first of May, it was as I had ex- 
pected: that solitary month had made 
him only the more keen-eyed and vi- 
rile. I felt that the men who condoled 
with him on the loneliness of the trip 
evidently knew nothing of the joys of 
such travel. He was at home but three 
days when he was ready to start again. 
And surely I am right in what the wil- 
derness always means to him; for 
when he returned after two montlis 
more of such travel and we started ina 
launch up the Liao River, he was all 
the light-hearted boy. How he talked 
those first days as we moved up the 
river! Again I said to myself, ‘The 
loneliness that other men fear never 
harms him. These past three months 
which he has spent with the days en- 
tirely bare of any companionship with 
white men are the final test. Out of the 
silences he has drawn new life, out of 
the solitude his spirit has come forth 
yet more free and buoyant.’ 

That was six weeks ago, and when, 
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after some three days, the launch broke 
down and he decided that he could not 
wait to have it mended but would do 
the journey alone on horseback, I was 
doubly sure that the frontier had never 
brought him a sinister meaning. If it 
had, he certainly would have rebelled 
against going out to it again, alone. 
But to-day I am tortured with doubt. 
Suppose that the eagerness he display- 
ed on the launch were the eagerness 
of starvation, not of young life. Sup- 
pose that, unknown to him, in the 
three months that he had been traveling 
alone there had accumulated within 
him fragments of loneliness — what 
then would this further solitary jour- 
ney mean to him? 

I am no longer a blithe spirit; some- 
thing vaguely menacing surrounds me. 
I roam through the house and within 
me something moans as the rain and 
wind moan outside. The frontier no 
longer beckons with gay enticing fin- 
gers. This port appears a tiny and 
helpless thing facing the three hundred 
thousand square miles of untamed 
Manchuria. I shrink away from this 
wild unsettled country, for it has sud- 
denly become for me a lean and hungry 
wolf slinking into the town to devour 
it. And my husband? The wolf may 
harm him. The night is rain-chilled. 
I will sit by the fire with the curtains 
all drawn, to shut out the sobbing rain 
and that stealthy approach of the 
savage land. 


Sitting thus, fascinated by that si- 
lent, ruthless, advancing force, I did 
not hear the door open. When some- 
thing impelled me to look up, there 
stood my husband, gaunt and worn as 
if he had come from some forty days’ 
vigil in the wilderness. There was that 
in his appearance that made me cry 
out, ‘What is it?’ It was not because 
he was toil-worn or even emaciated. A 
journey into the unfrequented places of 
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the earth always strips a man of all the 
sleek, well-fed aspect of the town. But 
in his eyes was that strange look that I 
had seen in the eyes of those other 
frontiersmen when they had warned 
me against the frontier. 

Fragment by fragment my husband 
has told me his tale, and for me that 
look is no longer veiled — it is the look 
of one who has struggled with some 
demon. Now, while my husband is 
asleep, spent with his terrible contest, 
I go over and over in the silence of the 
night what he has told me, piecing 
together that fragmentary tale, deter- 
mined in so doing that it shall yield me 
significance. 

My vague apprehensions have be- 
come realities. Six weeks ago, on that 
fatal day when our launch broke down, 


my husband suddenly realized that he 


was starved for human companionship. 
When he decided that he must face the 
interior again on horseback, a strange 
sensation took possession of him. Why 
did something always happen to rob 
him of companionship? He began to 
feel as if there were some relentless 
hand continually pulling him back, 
back into solitude, into the alien world 
that had already held him so long. As 
he thought of the past, he saw it made 
up solely of solitude and yellow men. 
He thought ahead: there stretched in- 
numerable days of more solitude, more 
yellow men. He began to think of this 
new journey with a lethargy of spirit, 
as if a chord too often struck had 
grown silent. He knew that he was 
very tired from weeks of hasty arduous 
travel, and thought that his feeling was 
due to that. But he says that it never 
occurred to him not to go. He had 
never turned back when there was a 
piece of work to be done; he did not 
intend to do so now. 

When he reached Tiehling, where he 
was to get his ponies, everything was 
against him. Before this, his belief in 
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his hand, his indomitable will, had 
never failed him in difficulties; but at 
the very start of this trip the men who 
surrounded him seemed to know with 
the sure and uncanny instinct of primi- 
tive.men that something was differ- 
ent — that the strong will which had 
carried him so far was now not so 
strong. He was puzzled at his inability 
to secure the service he wanted. He 
paid high prices, but he secured poor 
ponies, poor service. The ‘boy,’ his 
stand-by, left him on the plea of the 
death of his grandfather. 

With no knowledge that something 
had snapped within himself, my hus- 
band went doggedly on with his prepa- 
rations. He held his lethargy of spirit 
as unimportant, for he still believed 
himself bigger and stronger than all the 
great primal strength of the frontier; 
he would bend it to his desires. Al- 
though the summer rains had started, 
although the yellow men rebelled, al- 
though his spirit was tired, he would not 
turn back. He never had. He never 
would. 

And so, late one afternoon, with the 
leaden skies above him, with poor serv- 
ants and poorer animals, he rode forth 
from his starting-point to go to the 
very border of Manchuria and over 
into Mongolia — rode off into the tall 
kaoliang. I can see him, erect and 
determined, on his good-for-nothing 
pony, lost in a moment in the waving 
grain-fields, riding straight toward the 
all-embracing solitude. 

Hour after hour he plodded along, 
with the wet sharp leaves of the kao- 
liang cutting his face, spraying him 
with water. The lack-lustre day ended, 
a duller twilight came on. As quietly 
but as inevitably as the twilight and 
the night descended, there settled over 
him a strange and horrid depression. 
Struggle as I know he must have, he 
was unable to throw it off. The night 
deepened around him; the depression 
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deepened within him, like some sticky 
black evil. 

I can see him on every step of the 
way, for once we made that part of the 
journey together. It must have been 
very late when he rode into the low 
hills that surrounded the town, that 
was his night’s stopping-place; and of 
necessity he would be feeling his way 
in the darkness, his sole guide the 
gleam of two parallel lines of water — 
the ruts of the road. An hour ago, as 
he told me his broken tale, he seemed 
not to be here; it was from that far-off 
lonely road, picking his way along, 
that he entreated me. ‘Good God! I 
must end that eternity of mud, of liv- 
ing burial in the kaoliang, of thoughts 
stale as death. Surely I was not to be 
caught in the grip of a loneliness I had 
heard other men tell about, a thing 
so malignant that it poisons every ad- 
venture of the road!’ With words like 
these he begged me here to-night to save 
him from something, as if even now I 
could change it all. 

When at last there appeared the 
flicker of low lights on the horizon, he 
plunged recklessly through the mud, 
through the blackness, until he reached 
the lantern swinging over the agent’s 
door. ‘I worked like a Turk that 
night,’ he said. He scented ‘squeeze,’ 
and that gave him his chance to dig at 
things. I imagine that he worried the 
agent’s account as a tenacious dog 
worries a bone; and when he started 
again the next day, he thought that 
he had succeeded in ridding himself 
of the depression of the previous day. 
But again there was that impotence 
destroying his control over men and 
things. As the day advanced, the lone- 
liness, which in the morning he held in 
abeyance, pushed him down, down. 
The disasters grew worse and more 
frequent; his substitute boy grew bad- 
natured and unwilling, his muleteers 
reckless and unruly. The day ended 
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by a muleteer jumping sidewise on a 
pack-mule as they were passing a per- 
fect morass of mud and water. The 
mule, losing his balance, fell, breaking 
his leg in the fall. A sullen group, 
cursing in two languages, they shot the 
mule, and, dividing his pack among 
them, started for the dirty, unfre- 
quented Inn of the Blue Fish. 

While those aliens slept around him, 
he stood far into the night — stood 
shivering over a tiny brazier, trying to 
dry out his clothes enough to make it 
safe to lie down and sleep. In those 
moments of the night, he evidently 
came to conceive of the loneliness as 
a kind of shadowy shape keeping him 
ghastly company. 

I do not know the details of what 
followed; I think that he does not 
know himself. He knows only one 


thing — that for weeks he made his 
way slowly, painfully, doggedly, trav- 
eling harder than he had ever traveled 
before, trying to out-travel that evil 
phantom of solitude which lay down to 


sleep with him, which sat by his side as 
he ate. He came to live with one hope 
— that he could lose his horrible guest 
at the border when he slipped over into 
Mongolia. He went over in his mind 
the tales he had heard of this new coun- 
try — a country of magic, he was sure. 
Of course the buoyancy of life would 
return to him when he left behind the 
monotony of kaoliang, blue-clad Orien- 
tals, and endless red mud. Already he 
felt the first faint stirrings of joy that 
come to the inveterate wanderer when 
he thinks of new, untried countries. 
At the border his spirit would rise and 
slay this phantom. 

But when he reached the border of 
Manchuria and passed over into Mon- 
golia, there was no change from the 
kaoliang, the blue-clad Oriental, the 
endless red mud. There were no robed 
Mongols in wine-colored robes, no 
herders of vast flocks of sheep, no 
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shaven lamas watching over Tibetan 
temples, no bold horsemen riding pon- 
ies like mad and then dropping below 
a level horizon. There on the border 
he came to know Mongolia simply by 
the fact that the crops were poorer, 
the land less cared for. ‘There is no 
Mongolia,’ he cried out to himself. 
‘It has turned Chinese in speech, in 
dress, in manners, in occupation; the 
Chinese always absorb all nations they 
encounter.’ 

In his despair he did not stop to 
reason that at the boundaries of na- 
tions there is always an intermingling. 
He saw nothing but the absorbing 
power of the Chinese, and into his 
mind, already distorted by loneliness, 
came a horrible fear. He too was 
speaking Chinese; he too was drop- 
ping into the ways of the Chinese! 
Were they absorbing him? Could he 
ever again be like other white men? 
Each day he felt his identity diminish- 
ing. From then on it seemed to shrivel 
and shrink before his very eyes. Two 
grim spectres instead of one accom- 
panied him. With insinuating voices 
they whispered to him, ‘ You can never 
escape us.’ Said one, ‘A lonely man is 
forgotten by his kind’; the other mur- 
mured, ‘Each day you are less a white 
man.’ 

But the shreds of his will still held 
against those hideous guests, as he had 
come to look upon them. He still held 
them in abeyance. He still fought 
them, until a certain evening when he 
and his now almost demoralized train 
straggled into an inn at dark. A drunk- 
en soldier reeled toward him, hit his 
boy a resounding crack over the head, 
and then, before my husband’s numbed 
senses grasped the scoundrel’s mean- 
ing, the creature had him covered with 
his rifle. He has only a vague recollec- 
tion of one of his escort coming up in 
time to knock the gun into the air just 
before it went off. Always before, such 
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narrow escapes had made us rebound 
with exaltation of spirit, intensifying 
the mere sense of existence until our 
spirits leaped with some vivid ele- 
mental joy that made us gloat over the 
sting that sharpened the reality of our 
existence. But my husband now real- 
ized but one thing — that he, the man 
who had been able to cope with all 
difficulties of the trail, had not been 
sufficiently master of himself to get 
ready his revolver in that moment 
when the soldier had reeled toward his 
boy. Others had had to save him! 
Then real fear gripped him. Those 
phantom guests had seen what manner 
of man he really was. They knew that 
he could not conquer them any more 
than he could save himself from the 
soldier. 

God-forsaken days followed. On 
over the plains he made his way, 
through drizzle, through rain, through 
mud. He no longer rejected those hor- 
rible guests; where he went he invited 
them to go. He spent hours ingratiat- 
ing them, trying to please them. He 
allowed nothing to interrupt their com- 
munings together, and he toyed with 
the cowardly things they whispered in 
his ear. 

How he kept on with his now de- 
moralized train, I scarcely know. A 
sort of sixth sense must have kept him 
moving back toward the border of 
Manchuria. He lost count of what day 
of the month it was, even what day of 
the week. None of them knew just 
where they were in a land made unfa- 
miliar by its shroud of mists. At last, 
one night when the train of dejected 
mules and muleteers was moving more 
slowly than ever (the boy had deserted 
days before, and he knew none of the 
men would last much longer), they saw 
a long, level line of low lights above the 
flat horizon. 

“There’s Sze Ping Kas,’ cried his sol- 
dier guide. 
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He did not hear. 

‘The fire-cart comes there!’ shouted 
the soldier in his ear. 

Over the racking anguish of his 
thoughts came these words, and for a 
moment his real self penetrated the 
cloudy, cowering new personality that 
he had come to call himself. He 
jumped from his spent pony. ‘I’ll get 
there,” he thought, ‘I can lead him — 
I’li kill all those damned insinuating 
shapes that deny I am myself.’ 

But that resurrection of himself was 
only for a minute, then it faded away; 
and his new self and his two guests be- 
came confused in his mind. Sometimes 
they were in his way, sometimes they 
stumbled behind and he had to stop 
and wait for them. After a time, he 
does not know how long, he got as far 
as the outskirts of the town. As he 
huddled there on a stone, those shad- 
owy things leaped up before him—liv- 
ing horrors cackling, mocking, gibber- 
ing at him. 

“We’ve found you out — you’re 
weak. You are absorbed into the yel- 
low race. You bear the marks. You 
can never go back to your kind. Better 
end it all!’ they railed. 

Then it was that his true personal- 
ity seemed utterly extinguished. He 
looked at the long line of low lights, 
but there was no meaning in them for 
him now. There was nothing left for 
him but the spectres. Again he heard 
them at it: ‘What’s a white man do- 
ing here?? How they mocked! He 
crouched to spring, his fingers went 
tense to grasp their shadowy throats. 
If he ended it, they should all end it 
together. He jumped for them. 

But instead of the spectres, he stood 
face to face with a friend, a man with 
whom in the past he had shared many 
a hard trail.. ‘I’ve roused you at last,’ 
his friend was saying, as he grasped 
him by the hand. ‘Guess you’re about 
all in.’ Then, as he looked into his eyes 
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he exclaimed, ‘Had a hoodoo trip, eh? 
How does it come that an old hand like 
you could let himself in for a scourging 
from the frontier? Come along with 
me. Three of us have a mess together 
over here.’ 

‘Guess you’ll have to excuse me,’ 
began my husband. ‘Been off in the 
country a long time; I’m not fit for 
civilized company.’ 

‘Billy-be-damned! You need tocome 
whether you are fit for it or not,’ urged 
his friend. ‘Rifle the supply-closet, 
fellows,’ he called as, a few minutes 
later, the two of them stepped arm in 
arm over the threshold of the little 
house into warmth and light. 

My husband sank into a chair and 
passed his hand over his eyes. How 
wonderful were the voices, how splen- 
did the light! Oh, surely this was not 
to be another tantalizing mirage of the 
night! He could grasp this light, these 
men. It must be true, for had not the 
gibbering horrors with their foul sug- 
gestions left him? Yes, the good com- 
mon things of life had come back to 
him. All was as it always had been in 
the world of men. 

They stood with their glasses in 
their hands. ‘Here’s to you,’ they were 
saying. 

Oh, the warm goodness of their com- 
panionship! My husband jumped to 
his feet to touch his glass to theirs, but 
the light, the warm sense of human 
companionship, the humanness, where 
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were they? They were vanishing. He 
stretched out groping hands — 

Dim and far-away the voice of his 
friend reached him: ‘He has fainted. 
Wonder what’s the matter? It’s some- 
thing more than fatigue. But he’s not 
the sort of man to fail under the test of 
the land. I know; I have made a lot of 
trips with him. He is not one of those 
persons who wreck themselves with 
revenging hate for the frontier because 
she has shown them that they are 
tawdry; he is not one of the weak who 
mistake her silence and liberty for 
license.’ 

Then light at last broke on what 
had been to my husband the blackness 
of defeat. Men still believed in him! 
There was but one thing wrong, he 
knew it now — no man can live long 
without his own kind. ‘I had done 
it,’ he said, ‘and had thus made the 
joyous things of solitude and silence 
into a forbidding and lonely abode for 
my soul. The frontier gives a man 
no quarter; she either makes him or 
mars him according to the strength or 
weakness of his soul; and the strength 
of every man’s soul is not in himself 
alone.’ 


The night is finished: the fire is a 
heap of burned-out ashes, the wild 
beating of the rain is hushed in the 
dawn. With a deeper knowledge, I 
throw open our windows to greet the 
frontier morning. 





THE PAY-ROLL CLERK 


BY ADELAIDE LUND 


I 


Tue counting table in the pay-roll 
office was being remodeled; a desk 
length had been added, and the full 
surface was to be raised several inches 
by piecing down the stout oak legs. It 
was late, and the workman’s eyes now 
and then turned to the clock; but the 
job must be accomplished out of hours, 
and he hunched his shoulders philo- 
sophically. 

Miss Nevins, of the pay-roll division, 
was working overtime. It was Friday 
night and the piece-workers’ sheets 
were still to be reckoned with. The two 
were alone in the silence, and between 
strokes of the mallet, the scratch of the 
woman’s pen sounded clearly. Occa- 
sionally a mouse could be heard scut- 
tling between the floors, or the rattle 
and boom of a belated dray in the street 
below reached them. Once, the shouts 
of a distant triumphant political par- 
ade squared the man’s shoulders a tri- 
fle, but he did not look up. And the 
two held steadily to their tasks. 

Suddenly, despite the orderly scrape 
of the pen, the man got the feeling that 
he was being watched. He was making 
a joint, and he bent more diligently to 
his labor and wondered if the woman 
was a tale-bearer, and hunched his 
shoulders again, and let it go at that. 
Finally, when he had completed his 
task, down to shellacking the seams in 
the cunningly built-up legs, and began 
sweeping up the shavings, the woman 
laid down her pen. Sheclosed her books 
and took off her apron and eye-screen 


and got her rubbers from under the 
table, and at the same time a block of 
wood, and put them in her bag. 

‘Good-night,’ she said to the man, 
and let herself out. 

Emma Nevins was the oldest clerk 
in the office, both in point of years and 
in service. She had been with the 
Blackwells since they started, and had 
seen them expand from their first small 
loft until they occupied a factory of 
their own, covering some acres of floor- 
space. She had moved up too in those 
earlier years, going from office to office 
till she reached the pay-roll, but she 
never got to the head, or captured the 
larger salaries. Sam Blackwell, the 
power, was wont to complain of her 
sense of relative values, citing her 
inability to distinguish between the 
twenty-dozen man, and a concern that 
placed a twenty-thousand-dollar order! 
Unfortunately for her, Emma was en- 
dowed with a nature that contained 
fairness out of all proportion to trade 
acumen. Thus, after the first, her sal- 
ary stood still. 

The Nevins home consisted of a 
three-room, upstairs tenement, on a 
side street, within walking distance of 
the factory, where Emma lived alone. 
There had once been four of them, 
but William, Emma’s half-brother, had 
disappeared one night away back so 
long in the past that her only remem- 
brance of him was his mode of exit, 
down the fire-escape. Next to go was 
her father, though his was a different 
vanishing: Emma was twelve when she 
found him one day, his cunning -tool 
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fallen from his hand, smiling at a doll. 
But Emma knew, and she led his grop- 
ing little mate to another room; and so 
at twelve Emma became the mother. 

She went to school for two years 
longer, but immediately upon her fath- 
er’s death they gave up his shop-room 
and moved his work-bench back to the 
kitchen, and here Emma began spend- 
ing her morning and evening hours over 
little blocks of wood that she carved 
into toys. Her father had learned the 
craft in another country, and from the 
time Emma could grasp the tools, he 
had declared she possessed the Nevins 
gift. ‘It’s the woodcarver’s hand, I’ve 
given her!’ he had been wont to exult. 
‘There’s the thumb, close to wrist-line, 
for reach; the long palm means form; 
and the fingers made for strength.’ 

But two years of work and school 
combined taught Emma some mathe- 
matical facts outside of her textbooks. 
And at fourteen she brought her books 
home and lengthened her skirts a little, 
and went to work for the Blackwells. 
But she did not allow the Trade to for- 
get the Nevins Toys: once a month, as 
had been her father’s custom, she visit- 
ed the three or four old firms and sup- 
plied them with dolls, and horses, and 
funny pups with jowls, and clever 
jointed soldiers. And this revenue add- 
ed to her weekly wage made it possible, 
in the second year, to start a saving 
in the Workers’ Coéperative Bank. 

“We'll buy a home with a garden, 
Emmy, when it matures,’ the old moth- 
er used to yearn, before even the first 
year was completed. 

And Emma faithfully supplemented, 
‘A kitchen garden, mother; with holly- 
hocks too, and dahlias, like yours used 
to be.’ 

Emma was pretty along then for a 
few years; and there was a season when 
Youth called; but she had n’t time to 
concern herself with him; and besides, 
his gay ‘Hello!’ frightened her, 
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And so, on the second Tuesday eve- 
ning of each month the two went to 
the Coéperative and purchased shares 
which, on maturity, were to give them 
their estate. Their lives seemed tostand 
still for a while, and the balance grew 
bravely; and these were Emma’s hap- 
piest years. They added the interest 
quarterly, on a separate sheet, and told 
each other, ‘It grows while we sleep!’ 
and referred to it as the ‘Nevins Gar- 
den Fund.’ 

Then, — it is hard to say just when, 
for its access was gradual, — a shadow 
began edging out of the future. And 
Emma developed a habit of getting up 
at night, after her mother had gone to 
sleep, and sitting in the dark. Along 
here, too, with maturity of their shares 
still some years in the distance, Emma’s 
mother began to lose zest; and soon she 
no longer asked to make the monthly 
trips. Also, she ‘passed’ the blocks 
ever more slowly. Sometimes, even, 
Emma very quietly helped herself; and 
when the other asked, ‘Did you begin 
one, Emmy?’ Emma told her, ‘No.’ 
Sometimes, too, she questioned, ‘Can 
you see just as bright, daughter?’ and 
Emma could. But she became more 
cautious about the compresses. 

Then there came an evening when 
Emma’s mother asked to have the sol- 
diers put away. 

‘It’s pretty dark where I be, Emmy. 
I kind of want you to myself, nights! 
Days, I sit and just strain to hear the 
clock strike six from the time you go, 
till I hear you coming back again. I’m 
lonesome-sick, Emmy.’ 

Emma hired a woman to care for her 
mother during the day; and she did not 
work again on the toys; and presently 
she was dipping into the savings. In 
three years they were gone; and so also 
was the little mother. 

‘I could n’t take no comfort at all, 
goin’, Emmy, if you did n’t have the 
money saved up,’ she told Emma just 
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before the end. And a little later, ‘Is it 
*most the thousand, yet?’ 

‘Almost, mummie: it’s nine hundred 
and fifty,’ Emma answered. She made 
no bones about lying by this time. 

*You’ll have your eyes fixed, soon as 
you get the rest, Emmy? I guess they 
need it, dear. You know "bout mine: 
the doctor could have saved them, he 
said, but we had to let the money 
go for—my Willie. You’ll promise, 
Emmy?’ 

Emma promised, bending very low 
this time. 

‘I can ’most see, Emmy. It’s the 
Promised Land.’ 

And presently all the anxious little 
lines in the old face were smoothed 
away. 

In looking back afterward, there 
were portions of that period that re- 
mained a blank for Emma. She kept 
the tenement and worked on; and told 
herself that she must view her loss from 
her mother’s side, and this helped. But 
the readjustment was hard, and it 
took time: there was a long march of 
months in those still rooms at night 
when Emma’s limbs ached for their ac- 
customed service. She transferred a 
part of the pain to the wooden soldiers; 
and for a season their smart little 
French caps shaded rather sad eyes. 
Some of the joyless little squads, it 
would seem, might almost be visioning 
their own approaching sorrow. 

In a year Emma had caught up; was 
square with the world once more. She 
began in the Codperative again, but 
this time she hoped to make the goal 
sooner. She figured closely on her food, 
and freshened shabby gowns, season 
after season; she retrimmed ancient 
hats, got in three evening hours with the 
toys, and wore the nightly compresses, 
while the balance grew again. 

Christmas was approaching one year 
when the tragedy occurred: Sam Black- 
well called her attention to an error. 
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‘What is the matter? Are you be- 
coming careless, or can’t you see?’ he 
shouted at her one morning. 

Poor Emma! she had intended asking 
for a raise of salary at the end of the 
year. She had rehearsed her speech 
through twelve months, and awaited 
the closing of the books, over this pros- 
perous period, with confidence. 

The manager’s words brought down 
her house of hope. A tremor unstead- 
ied her, but except for a blanched face 
she remained mistress of herself. 

*I don’t see how it could have hap- 
pened! I’m sorry, and I’ll look out it 
does not occur again,’ she answered 
him; and it passed — along with Em- 
ma’s twelve-month dream. But the 
worst feature was Emma’s loss of con- 
fidence — the worker’s prop and stay! 
She never was quite sure of herself after 
that. 

That night she went to see Dr. El- 
mendorph, the oculist; and he told her 
that she must not use her eyes; to screen 
them unconditionally for three months. 
And he ordered rest, and nourishing 
food. 

“When this is done, and you have put 
on twenty pounds weight,’ he conclud- 
ed, ‘come to see me again, and we will 
see about operating.’ 

‘But I can’t stop; not just y—’ 

“No such word!’ cut in The Author- 
ity. ‘You’ve got to, or be — blind! 
Then what?’ 

Emma did not know. 

Here the specialist took occasion to 
describe the primitive optic vesicles. 
He did it graphically and with empha- 
sis. It was a discourse that appealed to 
him. 

‘I see,’ Emma interpolated once or 
twice, in a tone that tried to convey 
understanding. But Emma was very 
tired and she had not eaten since morn- 
ing; and in the end she had only grasp- 
ed a phrase or two. 

“Sure enough. “Then what?” ’ she 
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soliloquized wretchedly on the way 
home. But she got out her bank-book 
—das if she did not know the figures 
by heart! — for enlightenment. Dared 
she stop, and use the money? But, sup- 
pose the operation was not a success! 
Then what? No money, and no sight. 
She stared into the little cracked mir- 
ror at the back of the bench at her eyes, 
for a moment, then dropped her head 
to the worn boards. But Emma’s hard- 
luck day was not ended. 

Something rattled the window be- 
hind her. One hand slipped the bank- 
book under a mound of dolls, while the 
other pressed itself against her breast. 
She got to her feet, breathing fast, 
made her way to the sink, and strained 
her eyes into the darkness. 

Some one was crouching on the fire- 
escape! 

‘That you, Willie?’ 

She opened the window and let him 
in. 

Willie, it seems, was still in trouble. 
This time he had been engaged in 
a sort of walking-barroom enterprise, 
with drugs as a side issue. Anyway, 
the coppers were dead set on getting 
him. And William had to ‘make a long 
getaway, or pay up!’ The paying up, 
Willie explained, meant twenty-five 
years, this time. 

In the end, Emma promised, and 
Willie slipped lightly through the win- 
dow and down the fire-escape again. 

Next day, at noon, Emma cleaned 
up her account at the Coéperative and 
took the money by a roundabout way 
to a certain freight siding, where Willie 
promptly appeared and took the pack- 
age. She clung to his hand and whis- 
pered a message to him, but he shook 
himself free and scuttled away behind 
the empties. 

Emma watched him until he disap- 
peared, and waved her hand; but he 
did not turn. Then she made her way 
back. 
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On a morning in April, Emma gazed 
in the mirror anxiously. ‘I hope he 
feels good to-day,’ she explained to her 
reflection. She had made an unusual 
toilet: her hair was crimped and ar- 
ranged more softly. She wore a white 
shirt-waist with a ribbon at the neck, 
and a new black skirt; also she had put 
on her best shoes. ‘I hope he feels 
good.’ 

Emma did not break her fast, but 
hurried away as soon as dressed. She 
reached the factory before the whistle 
blew and walked on a few blocks, but 
was back again and entered with the 
men. 

At eight-thirty Sam Blackwell step- 
ped into the pay-roll office. Emma had 
been watching the door. She took off 
her apron, walked over to him, and 
asked for a raise of salary. She stood in 
the middle of the room, suddenly grown 
still, and waited while a long minute 
ticked itself away. There were scarlet 
disks burning in her cheeks, and a pulse 
in her thin neck showed unpleasantly 
above the sagging finery. 

She had made a poor case for herself, 
and they each recognized it; neverthe- 
less she was glad to have it over. 

Sam finished with doing nothing; 
moved a file-cabinet into line with his 
foot, then his cold eyes traveled slow- 
ly upward to hers. Sam handled help 
well. He was not a little surprised, he 
told her at last, at a request from her 
for more money. They had always 
treated her generously, considering her 
abilities. To be frank, everything con- 
sidered, she was fortunate at her age 
to be retained! Then he relighted his 
cigar, and, finding her still waiting, 
asked if he had made himself clear. 

“Yes, I understand,’ Emma answer- 
ed, lifting a white stunned face; and she 
backed away to her desk. But when 
the day was done, she opened her mind 
a little to the toys. ‘I would n’t have 
believed he felt that way,’ she confided, 
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in‘a voice blunted with suffering. ‘I 
would n’t have believed it!’ But she 


never referred to her wound to any one 
else. 

Meanwhile, Sam sat over his pipe 
and, like a trué business man, checked 
up the day’s work. And he winked to 
himself over one or two sharp turns. 


April passed, and May, and June 
came and went; each week bringing 
with exactitude its pay-day wherein 
Emma counted and checked orderly 
stacks of green and yellow bills. Some- 
times she found herself gravely ques- 
tioning one person’s right to possess 
them all. By midsummer she dreamed 
green and yellow, and a strange idea 
began working in her brain. Presently 
she formed a habit of stopping in at the 
Mission, on pay-nights, and whispering 
one of the Commandments. Mean- 
while her vision was narrowing. By 
September she was beaten. Then 
there came a night — there always 
comes a night!—when she walked 
straight past the Mission door. 

But Emma came of patient blood. 
Also she knew Sam Blackwell. She held 
her courage, but the waiting period re- 
mained in her memory as a sort of 
nightmare. 


II 


Then came the remodeling of the 
counting table. That night Emma 
worked on a block of hard fine-grained 
wood, carefully hollowing its centre to 
a cup, and carving a beautiful exact 
groove on each of its four sides; fin- 
ally, she shellacked the raw seams and 
placed the block, with a small hammer, 
in her bag. 

The Blackwell weekly pay-roll money 
was delivered Saturday mornings, by 
messenger; after which the office-doors 
were locked until the money was count- 
ed and placed in envelopes ready to 
pay out — thus, to quote Sam, ‘put- 
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ting it up to those inside.” The money 
was counted and checked, after a pains- 
taking method, by three persons: Em- 
ma’s check was followed by Miss 
Glynn’s, and again by Sam’s, thus 
eliminating all chances of error. 

Accordingly, this second Saturday 
morning in November, when each of 
the trio had counted the money and 
checked up the total as $14,501.88, they 
settled to the work of putting it up. 
Then a small incident occurred: a 
steampipe, at the end of the office back 
of the ledger desks, burst with a hide- 
ous noise, pouring a deluge of steam 
out into the room. 

Sam jumped for the shut-off, — the 
ledger clerks were hemmed in a corner, 
— while Miss Glynn hastened to throw 
open the windows. Slowly, Emma 
lifted her eyes; came a gust of wind, 
the flirt of a loose sheet, a pen rattled 
to the floor, and Emma groped for it 
beneath the table; and Sam was back 
again. 

‘All serene!’ he called to his assis- 
tants. The three bent to their work 
again; and for a little the office was 
given over to the crackle and clink of 
hard-earned dollars. Emma was first 
to stack her envelopes and turn to the 
day’s routine; then Miss Glynn moved 
back to her books. But Sam, who had 
the smallest section and usually came 
out second, was noticed as being in 
difficulty. Now, when anything went 
wrong with Sam it was wise to ignore 
it; and the five clerks figured assidu- 
ously in the ominous silence while their 
chief opened, one after another, the 
brown envelopes before him, and re- 
counted their contents. He did not 
raise his head or speak until the heap 
was worn away and restacked again on 
the other side. 

“Oneof you has blundered!’ he called 
at last, turning to his helpers. ‘Rip 
open your envelopes and find it. We’re 
short!’ 
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And this was done, but nothing came 
of it. After which, Sam personally 
went through the entire two sections, 
but the shortage remained: $14,501.88 
had been received, but only $14,001.88 
was put up. 

Sam drummed on the table for a 
moment; then he stood up: the money 
had come into the office correctly, he 
told them. He, as well as two others, 
had counted it. No one had come in or 
gone out. As he spoke he slipped the 
door-key from his pocket and swung it 
on one spatulate finger — he attended 
to that! He had no thief working for 
him; still, five hundred dollars had dis- 
appeared, and to satisfy everybody he 
proposed to have the office, and every 
last person in it, searched. Here he 
stopped, and the five clerks applauded. 
Gerry, the young one, said afterward, 
“We would n’t da’s’t not to clap if Sam 
asked for a vote on sending the bunch 
of us to the chair!’ 

An officer and matron, from head- 
quarters, responded and went to work 
on the quarter-hour. In two hours the 
room had been fine-combed down to 
the last inch, but nothing came of it. 

“We’re ready for the life stuff. Any 
pertic’ler instructions?’ 

Casey looked significantly at the 
women. 

‘No! No favorites here. 
money, that’s all.’ 

Casey nodded. 

“Go to it, Mag, thorer!’ he whispered. 
‘I'll smooth up the men.’ 

But Mag finished — made a thor- 
ough job of it, we may say — without 
result. And this held true with Casey; 
whereupon, after whispering a moment 
with his helper, he told Sam, without 
parley, — 

“You’re off in your first count!’ 

“Not on your life!’ 

“Well, the money ain’t here! That’s 
all. Five hundred dollars don’t get by 
in a locked room. But you can figure it 
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out any way you want to. We’re 
through, Mag; come on.’ 

This was convincing and sounded 
final. Sam did not reply, but Emma 
saw his face. 

On Monday a new clerk was added 
to the pay-roll force. Tuesday, Emma 
got to the office before eight, but the 
new clerk was there. That night she 
stayed overtime—came back from the 
dressing-room after the others were 
gone; but she heard a mouse and pres- 
ently she closed her books and went 
home. 

In this way a number of weeks went 
by. The long hours were telling on 
Emma, but as often asthe mouse drove 
her home, she tried again. Once, she 
let herself into the office alone. She 
stepped quickly to the table and drop- 
ped on one knee before it; then the in- 
ner office-door opened the thousandth 
part of an inch, and she got back to 
her feet. 

At noon the new clerk also dropped 
on one knee before the table; and from 
that to all fours. He peered curious- 
ly at the bare floor, worn in a little 
hollow where Emma’s feet rested; ata 
neat row of nails on the wall behind the 
desk, occupied by a hammer, an apron, 
and an eye-screen. Then he turned’ 
on his back and studied the under- 
side of the table; and he swore softly 
at the unbroken surface, and then 
turned back again and crawled out. 

Another month with mouse, and one 
day the rows of figures in front of Em- 
ma turned to crooked lines; then to a 
gray blur, and stayed there. She kept 
her nerve and got by a few hard min- 
utes. Then she left her desk, her eyes 
straining to place its familiar outlines 
as one who might be seeing it for the 
last time, and got to the dressing-room. 
Here, she was alone. She felt her way 
to her locker, and home. But the com- 
presses failed her! And presently. the 
world began rocking. By morning she 
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was crawling round and round the hall- 
way, crying for a light and for water. 

Here Millie, the cabaret girl who 
lived on the top floor, found her when 
she came in. Millie was tired but warm 
of heart, and she did her best. And — 
perhaps owing to her calling — the 
grass did not grow under Millie’s feet, 
so to speak; in a smaller space of time 
than her less temperamental sisters re- 
quire for ‘reporting a case,’ Millie had 
Emma ‘placed’; and the sufferer was 
riding over the cobbles on a strip of 
canvas headed for a definite place of 
succor. 

Also, Millie was worldly wise. 

‘Have a heart, old man!’ she whis- 
pered to the driver as he climbed up; 
and she slipped him her two-dollar bill. 
After which Millie yawned, and call- 
ed upon high Heaven to explain to her 
why this activity at five o’clock in the 
morning. 

Meanwhile Emma, bumping over the 
cobbles, went to sleep, and she slept an 
even three weeks, caring not for her 
changing estate. It would seem that 
she might have felt instinctively the 
moment when the gods took a hand 
and sent Dr. Ackerman to the Tuesday 
morning clinic at the City. But she 
was sitting in a doorway opening upon 
a garden drinking blessed water; and 
the great surgeon’s discovery of what 
had escaped his colleagues, and order- 
ing her removal to his own hospital, 
mattered not to her. 

At the beginning of the fourth week 
Emma came reluctantly back from 
Poppy Land, and it was dark with 
Emma. 


Dr. Ackerman let himself into the 
ward and dropped quietly into a seat 
at the foot of the bed. A nurse indica- 
ted the chart, but he motioned heraway. 
Emma was lying with her face to the 
wall and one hand pressed against it. 
A hollow cheek above the counterpane, 
VOL, 120-NO,2 
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and the line of broken courage beneath, 
was what he saw. Only the hand re- 
mained to reckon with! 

‘Stop holding up the wall, Emma 
Nevins,’ he said, ‘and tell me where 
you got that wonderful hand.’ 

She removed her hand, but did not 
turn or answer him; and the doctor 
moved his chair to the side of the bed. 

‘Is there a chance of my seeing 
again?’ she asked evenly, ignoring his 
question. 

And Dr. Ackerman knew his patient; 
and so he told her his hopes, and also 
the chances against them. 

‘Still,’ he concluded, ‘we have to go 
on living, my girl, in any event; and we 
have to keey our courage. In the mean 
time, you have n’t answered my ques- 
tion.’ 

“My father’s gift,’ she said at last, 
struggling to his mood. 

The doctor smiled, and he mentally 
exchanged a zero mark for an A. 

‘Nonsense!’ he said; ‘nobody gives 
us our hands; we make ’em!’ 

‘It’s the tools, then,’ she told him: 
“wood-carving.’ And later, under the 
spell of his interest, ‘The Nevinses 
have done wood-carving, usually.’ 

He was called away then, but next 
day, to his delight, Emma produced 
from the fastness of her pillow a wee 
dog, carved from a spool with a scissor 
blade. 

‘He isn’t true, of course,’ she ex- 
plained. ‘It’s the first I’ve done by 
feel, but nights, when the wall gets 
too heavy, the touch of wood helps.’ 

He put the small dog in his vest 
pocket; then he attempted to bluff his 
emotions, and tell her, “Nobody needs 
eyes who can turn out fearsome dogs, 
with jowls, by touch’; but the lump in 
his throat developed too fast, and after 
the first word or two, he croaked sounds 
that meant nothing at all. 

But thereafter Dr. Ackerman stop- 
ped for a daily chat with Emma, and 
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in the next few weeks he learned some- 
thing of the Nevinses, and a great deal 
relative to wood-carving. And this last 
subject brought them back, invariably, 
to the Hand, — the doctor’s one hobby, 
—and gave him an opening. It seems 
that Emma’s was a perfect specimen of 
Type B. (Just here we may remind the 
reader that this good man saw much of 
Emma during her stay in Poppy Land, 
when the bars were down. Did she 
babble of the mouse, we wonder?) 

Now, Type B hands are something 
more than hands: largely, they are con- 
science. They cannot be lent toa crook- 
ed act.. ‘You can’t make ’em!’ defied 
the doctor one day. ‘But if by chance 
they were driven into making a slip, 
they’d have to right it.’ Wonderful 
facts, these! Oh, Dr. John! 

One morning Miss Hale wheeled 
Emma to the elevator; thence to the 
small room at the top. 

And Emma whispered, ‘Do your 
best.’ 

When she awoke, the cold sweet tang 
of ether filled the world. The doctor’s 
hand was on her shoulder, but he did 
not speak. 

Came a series of days when dumb 
nurses changed the bandages, and the 
doctor came and went. Sometimes he 
removed her hand from the wall. 

Once, Emma stayed him. 

“When will you be — certain?’ 

‘The last dressing comes off Sun- 
day,’ he answered shortly, and tramped 
on. But he came back again. 

“The Nevinses, you know, are thor- 
oughbreds, Emma! Remember what 
you told me of your father, and your 
father’s father, old Joseph? “Stood up 
and fought on, both of them!” ’ 

Sunday morning came. Emma was 
very white, but she put her hand in 
Miss Hale’s and made the journey 
again to the small room at the top. 

A little interim; some one breathed 
unevenly. Then the bandages again, 
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and Dr. Ackerman was bending over 
her. 

“One eye is saved, my girl!’ He re- 
peated it once or twice: ‘One eye is 
saved!’ 

A trembling Type B hand found his. 
‘Please go,’ it signaled. 

He motioned Miss Hale, and they 
slipped away. 

‘Poor child!’ whispered the scien- 
tist. ‘She can cry once more, and 
pray.’ 

That night he made a wager (with 
himself) that Emma’s first question 
would be, ‘How soon may I write a 
letter?’ The stake was fifty cents. The 
doctor won. Next morning, however, 
when she made good, he stormed at 
Miss Hale, and declared female nurses 
were all alike. Never content until 
they incited a patient into writing let- 
ters. ‘Good heavens, Hale! can’t you 
women let well enough alone?’ 

Emma tried to explain that it was 
her own thought, that Miss Hale had 
not mentioned letters; but he refused to 
listen and strode away, followed by a 
sniveling assistant. That young wom- 
an returned, however, within the half 
hour — a trifle buoyant for a chastened 
nurse — to say that Emma could write 
her letter, the doctor said; and she 
named a date. 

Meanwhile the wee dog traveled the 
rounds in the doctor’s vest pocket. It 
was ‘passed upon’ —for the doctor 
had a dream for Emma of the wonder- 
ful hands — and ‘found good.’ Also, 
he looked up the Toy Trade: lost his 
voice over the little squads of sad-eyed 
French soldiers, and smiled at the dolls, 
and purchased little companies of each 
for imaginary nephews and nieces. 

One day he seated himself by Em- 
ma’s bed with his proposition. It seems 
he had a clientéle of women afflicted 
with the tatting fever. 

‘Simply crocheting themselves into 
insane asylums! They’ve rocked and 
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counted seven and tied a knot, and 
turned and counted six, tiil their brains 
work in scallops! We’ve got to save 
them, Emma. Teach them form. Put 
tools into their useless hands and teach 
them work. That will be your part, and 
I will whip them into class. And to- 
gether we will found something that will 
be worth while. “The Nevins School 
of Woodcarving,” eh?’ 

So it was that Emma came into her 
own. 


Affairs in the pay-roll office at the 
Blackwells’ had moved on much as 
usual. The new clerk had long since 
gone, to be sure; and an alert young 
person called Gert perched on Emma’s 
chair. But the atmosphere was still 
charged with nerves. The manager’s 
Monday morning bell still threw his 
stenographer into a faint; and they still 
‘delivered the goods.’ 

Gert was quick, and she ‘chased’ the 
big orders with gusto; also she wore her 
flimsy duds with a swing; all of which 
Sam was quick to recognize. But by 
the time that the third monthly trial- 
balance was shown, Sam — after the 
manner of his kind — began to veer; 
in another month he resented the new 
order of things. Before long, for un- 
explainable reasons, he would have giv- 
en much to see Emma’s conscientious 
back straining over his books again. 
And he began recalling her minute 
economies in rubber bands, and pins, 
and pens; and one day he ran across a 
scrupulous charge: ‘To use of tele- 
phone: .05,’ in Emma’s cash-book. This 
entry putSam in astate of mind where- 
in he discovered that Emma was worth 
all the rest of the bunch put together.’ 
He had always liked her; her methods 
could be depended upon. He would 
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hunt her up; she should have her place 
again and Gert could whistle! If her 
eyes were still weak, she could go 
home early nights. What did a few 
hours mean against a faithful worker? 
He was sick of silly ruffles. 

In this mood, her letter reached him. 
It came by the last mail and he waited 
until the others had gone before open- 
ing it. 


Mr. BLackwELL, — 

I took that five hundred dollars — 
I thought I had to have it! But I don’t 
need it now, thank God. And I’m giv- 
ing it back to you, not particularly be- 
cause I wish you to have it, but in the 
way of a Thanksgiving, if you can un- 
derstand it. I reckoned you owed me 
that amount, and I meant to keep it 
then, but the Young Man held out 
longer than I could. You will find the 
money in the table-leg — the added 
piece — next to my chair. 

Emma NEVINs. 

P.S. This will balance the Novem- 

ber cash. — E. N. 


Sam’s den grew dark ere he moved. 
Then he stood up and tore the letter 
into small pieces and scattered them 
from the window. He knocked out the 
added piece from the old table-leg, us- 
ing a small hammer which hung con- 
veniently at the back. There it was, 
the money they had searched for, in its 
beautifully carved bed. There also, be- 
neath his eyes, was the hollow worn by 
Emma’s feet. 

He got out the cash book and made 
an entry. ‘By cash (mislaid by 5S. B. 
See Nov.) $500.00,’ read Sam’s entry. 
And he went back to his den and light- 
ed a big black cigar. ‘Square old Em- 
ma, said Sam. 





FOOD-CONTROL AND ' DEMOCRACY 


BY DANIEL LUBIN 


I 


THE eyes of the statesman are be- 
ginning to be opened to the true sig- 
nificance of the war; he is beginning 
to see that it is a life-and-death strug- 
gle between autocracy and democracy. 
And the eyes of the strategist are open- 
ing to the significance of food as the 
important factor in the struggle, and 
with good reason, for the state of the 
war is that of a double siege carried on 
with the deliberate design of forcing 
capitulation through starvation. On 
the one hand, the blockade by the En- 
tente has almost altogether isolated 
the Central Empires, shutting them off 
from the world’s food-supplies; and on 
the other, the submarine warfare of the 
Central Empires aims at doing the 
same to the Entente Powers. 

The greatness of the stake — the tri- 
umph of democracy — impels, inspires, 
and spurs on the Entente nations, until 
their vision has been focused on one 
point only — victory. 

With this end in view, it is essential 
that the status of the world’s food- 
supply be known. Fortunately, the 
official world crop-reports, the crop- 
reports given out by the International 
Institute of Agriculture, are here; and 
they supply this essential information; 
they afford, as it were, a bird’s-eye 
view of the world’s commissariat de- 
partment. 

And this information is important to 
the strategist, for it enables him to 
know what the supplies are and where’ 
they are. He is then prompted to take 
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measures for stimulating production 
and conserving supplies. Accordingly, 
we find that various measures have 
been taken toward this end in the sev- 
eral belligerent countries, such as meat- 
less days, potatoless days, food-lim- 
itations for animals, requisitioning 
of crops, rationing, war-bread, bread- 
cards, meal-tickets, the utilization of 
broken foods and kitchen refuse, food 
restrictions and prohibitions, fines and 
imprisonment, fiat prices, the control 
of exports and imports, and the ap- 
pointment of food-dictators. 

But, above all, extraordinary steps 
are being taken for increasing produc- 
tion. Premiums are offered, prices 
guaranteed, vacant city lots, plazas, 
and untilled lands are being utilized, 
and strenuous efforts are being made 
to induce women, school-children, and 
the aged to work on the land, so as to 
increase the common stock, thus prov- 
ing their patriotism, thus helping to 
win the day. 

Thus we have stimulated production 
on the one hand, and rigorous conser- 
vation on the other. That these are 
essential is obvious, but do they cover 
the whole field, do they cover distribu- 
tion? Unless they do, they can be 
shown to be inadequate for the ends in 
view. 

To take up the case so far as the 
United States is concerned — having 
entered the war, it has to provide for 
two essentials: first, it must see that its 
own people are adequately supplied 
with food-products at fair prices; sec- 
ond, it is pledged to assist the Allies 
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with the food-supplies which they re- 
quire. Now, what may be expected to 
happen in the case of stimulated pro- 
duction without adequate means of 
equitable distribution? What has hap- 
pened heretofore? So far as the farm- 
ers are concerned, higher than normal 
earnings in some few districts, and 
lower than normal in the remainder; 
but, so far as the consumers are con- 
cerned, manipulated high prices in 
every district. For it is in the essence 
of unsound, unscientific distribution 
that it tends to land the crop in the 
keeping of the ‘profiteer,’ from the 
family food-hoarder right up to the 
powerful corporation, the trust, with 
its ramifications for monopolistic buy- 
ing and selling throughout the country. 

It is, therefore, quite clear that, if 
stimulated production is to act as the 
long bar of the lever, if rigorous con- 
servation is to be its weight, we must 
also have the necessary fulcrum, equi- 
table distribution, before the device 
can become economically operative. 

And have we that fulcrum? Have we 
that system of economic distribution? 
If so, where is it? What is it? How 
does it work? What does it do? 

But is not this rushing things? Who 
said that we had such a system? At 
this time we are just looking for it; it is 
with this end in view that proposals are 
being made for (a) fiat prices, (b) the 
control of exports and imports, and (c) 
the appointment of a food-dictator; all 
these being measures which have been 
adopted in other belligerent countries. 

At first sight it would seem that it 
would be the most practicable mode of 
procedure for the newcomer in the field 
of war-legislation on food to follow the 
modes adopted in other countries; for 
country B to adopt the modes in opera- 
tion in country A. But let us suppose 
that country A requires 10, of which it 
produces 2 and imports 8, whereas 
country B also requires 10, but pro- 
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duces 18 and exports 8; and it will be 
seen that the application of parallel 
methods is impossible. This, in fact, 
explains the difference between Eng- 
land, an importer of farm-products, 
and the United States an exporter of 
farm-products. 

But let us examine the proposals. 
Let us take up the first — fiat prices. 
At what point will the fiat be made to 
act? Will it be on the farm? Will it be 
at the point of delivery? Will it be at 
the warehouse? Or will it be at the re- 
tail store? And then, what would be- 
come of the Bourse, of the Exchange, of 
the channels of commerce? How would 
the farmers sell at the time they need to 
sell? Or would the farmers have to hunt 
for the buyers at retail? Or would all 
the products, at fiat prices, be taken by 
the government? How then would the 
government store these products? How 
dispose of them? How even up the pro- 
fits and loss? Thus we see that there 
are insurmountable difficulties in the 
way. Fiat prices may be all right in 
some communities, in some countries, 
sometimes. It is quite obvious that fiat 
prices would not be all right in the 
United States at any time. We there- 
fore see that fiat prices would not be 
conducive to equitable distribution. 

And now for the next proposal — the 
control of exports and imports; how 
would that affect distribution? The 
government could, of course, produce 
an artificial glut by withholding ships 
for the transport of the staples, and 
thus lower the home price to the farmer. 
But the dealer, having bought, would 
storeand retain the product in the ware- 
house until famine should force it out, 
but at famine prices. The government 
would thus play into the hands of the 
‘profiteer,’ the monopolist. We thus 
see that the control of exports and im- 
ports also fails as a means of securing 
equitable distribution. 

And now, finally, we come to the last 
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item — the food-dictator. It has hap- 
pened in some countries, on extraor- 
dinary occasions, that a dictator has 
been appointed to whom were granted 
extraordinary powers — powers which 
transcended the ordinary laws, customs, 
traditions, and modes of procedure. But 
would not the Federal Constitution 
and the autonomous powers of each of 
the several states prevent the effective 
exercise of such dictatorial powers in 
the control of buying and selling, in a 
democracy like the United States? 

Let us, however, for the time being, 
waive these objections; let us suppose 
that such a dictator, vested with extra- 
ordinary powers for controlling the 
production and distribution of farm- 
products, has been appointed; what 
would be expected of him? 

First, a maximum quantity of prod- 
ucts; second, an even flow of the same; 
third, equitable distribution; fourth, 
just prices to the producers; and, fifth, 
just prices to the consumers. 

Clearly it would be absurd to expect 
a food-dictator to do all this by merely 
issuing a proclamation. He would have 
todo much more than that, to accom- 
plish the desired effect. But could he go 
far in his dictatorship without running 
counter to the Federal Constitution 
and to state autonomy? While the 
American people, as a result of their re- 
sentment of Prussian tactics of fright- 
fulness, have thus far taken kindly to 
bond subscriptions and to universal 
military service, it behooves the govern- 
ment to foster this attitude by avoid- 
ing any procedure in the matter of food- 
control that is likely to weaken it. It is 
therefore of importance to exert en- 
deavor in the direction of food-control 
in a manner which will carry with it the 
sympathetic assent of the American 
people. 

‘Well,’ say some, ‘the powers granted 
the food-dictator need not transcend 
federal or state law, or custom, tradi- 
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tion, or accepted modes of procedure. 
His functions are intended merely to 
permit him to specialize in the direction 
of a subdivision of labor in the field of 
food-production and distribution.’ 

But if we are looking for subdivision 
of labor, have we not now got it ina 
more effective form in the highly elab- 
orate organization of the Department 
of Agriculture? Would it not be more 
reasonable to expect the results aimed 
at through the labors of the highly ex- 
perienced, specialized bureaus of that 
Department, rather than through the 
experimental labors of a proposed food- 
dictator? 

And now the question arises: is the 
Department of Agriculture in a posi- 
tion to do this work? Let us see. 

Speaking on food-distribution in the 
United States Price Current, March 7, 
1917, Mr. Houston, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, says: — 

‘A full and satisfactory explanation 
of prevailing prices is not possible on 
the basis of existing knowledge... . 
Where the food-supply is located, who 
owns it, what may be the difficulties of 
securing it, whether the local market 
conditions are due to car shortage, 
whether there is artificial manipulation 
or control, no one can state with cer- 
tainty.’ 

It would thus seem that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is no more in a 
position to achieve equitable distribu- 
tion of farm-products than a food- 
dictator would be. And there is a good 
reason for this. There is a broken link 
in the chain of effective means. That 
broken link is the absence of practical 
and psychic relationship between the 
Department of Agriculture and the vast 
number of units that go to make up the 
body of American farmers. 

Clearly, before the Department could 
bring about equitable distribution, it 
would have to be in a position to ob- 
tain and impart information from the. 
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individual farmers, from each unit 
primarily, and then from groups of 
these units. Now, how is it to obtain 
or impart this information? Evidently 
through its agents or through corre- 
spondence. 

But would it be possible to reach 
each of the units through either of these 
means? Would it be possible to do 
so in time to obtain or impart current 
information for purposes of dynamic 
economic direction? 

Let us see. Could it be done through 
agents? Even if armies of them were 
employed, their lack of broad commer- 
cial vision and the loss to the farmers 
of valuable time involved in such 
service would render it impracticable. 
Again, to reach the farmers of the 
country through correspondence, the 
Department would have to send out 
millions of letters of inquiry, and to 
send them out at short intervals and 
regularly. Assuming that these mil- 
lions of inquiries would be answered, 
the answers would have to be assem- 


bled, collated, and compiled, and con- 
clusions drawn from them weekly, or 
even more frequently, if they were to 
serve as a basis of current economic 


direction. All of which has not been 
done heretofore; and what competent 
authority would assert that it could be 
done now? 

Nor is this the end of the difficulty, 
for here the psychic factor enters into 
the case. Such a service may be effec- 
tive only when the units concerned are 
freely disposed to obtain and impart 
such information and to be guided by 
such direction. Now, apart from the 
fact that the farmer is proverbially 
‘busy,’ apart from his disinclination to 
answer letters or to see agents, there is 
still another element that enters into 
the case, the element of caution. The 
farmer is asked a question by a govern- 
ment department; why should he an- 
swer? how should he answer? how will 
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the answer affect him? And there you 
are! 

Thus we see that the information 
from the farmer to the Department and 
from the Department to the farmer 
must inevitably be heterogeneous as to 
time, nature, value, and significance, 
and could be had from only a relatively 
small number of scattered units, and 
must therefore be imperfect so far as 
current economic uses are concerned. 

‘But,’ say some, ‘could not this in- 
formation be obtained and imparted 
through the agricultural associations, 
the granges, the farmers’ unions, the 
farmers’ institutes, and the like?’ 

It could not, for two reasons: first, 
those associations have not been formed 
on a plan which would permit of such 
service; second, as their activities are 
limited to their own membership, they 
would fail to reach the much larger 
body of farmers outside of their organi- 
zations. This would leave such numer- 
ous gaps in the reception and the im- 
parting of the information as would 
render such service not merely ineffec- 
tive but misleading and injurious. 
They would be as great a block in the 
way of correct information and direc- _ 
tion as a defective cog-wheel in a watch 
would be in the way of correct time- 
keeping. 


II 


From the foregoing it would seem 
that we cannot have sound econo- 
mic direction, equitable distribution, 
through the labors of the Department 
of Agriculture, nor through a food-dic- 
tator, nor through the present agricul- 
tural associations. Any attempt at 
current economic direction through one 
or all of these means would seem to 
be just as futile as it would be for a 
conductor to attempt to obtain har- 
mony from a band in which each of 
the musicians insisted upon playing a 
different tune at the same time. 
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What then? Are we driven to the 
conclusion that there can be no system 
of current economic direction in the 
purchase and sale of farm-products — 
that there can be no system for their 
equitable distribution? By no means. 
There can be such a system. Central 
Europe offers an example of such a sys- 
tem. It has been operative there for 
years and has proved itself of high eco- 
nomic value. It overcomes with ease all 
the obstacles and difficulties which we 
have alluded to, and many more not 
here touched upon. It is simple and 
effective, and can be readily under- 
stood by any one of normal business 
experience. 

This system has been adapted to 
American needs and embodied in a bill 
for a national chamber of agriculture, 
originally introduced by Senator Dun- 
can U. Fletcher. It was revised and 
reintroduced in the last session of Con- 
gress by Senator Morris Sheppard, 
since when it has been again reintro- 
duced in the present session and is now 
pending in Congress.! 

In substance, under this system the 
Federal government offers charters for 
the organization of chambers of agri- 
culture. These chambers are of differ- 
ent grades. There are, first, the town- 
ship chambers; second, the county 
chambers; third, the state chambers; 
and fourth and finally, the national 
chamber of agriculture. 

Whenever a farmer in a township 

1 This measure was taken up in detail at a con- 
vention of the State Commissioners of Agricul- 
ture which met in Washington in May, 1916, for 
that purpose. The bill as amended by the Com- 
missioners was submitted by them to the Presi- 
dent at a conference on May 5. The President 
commented upon several of its leading points. 
These comments resulted in some important final 
amendments, when the bill was indorsed by the 
Commissioners. It was then reintroduced on 
May 12, 1916, but too late for passage that ses- 
sion. It has now been reintroduced, and should 


be acted upon during the present session of 
Congress. — Tue AuTHOoR. 
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obtains twenty names to a petition, he 
will be given a charter and can form a 
township chamber of agriculture. 

Whenever four or more townships 
have been organized in a county, they 
can obtain a charter and elect their 
delegates, who form a county chamber 
of agriculture. 

Whenever one third of the counties 
in a state have been organized, they 
can obtain a charter and elect their del- 
egates, who form a state chamber of 
agriculture. 

Whenever twenty states have been 
organized, they can obtain a charter 
and elect their delegates, who form the 
national chamber of agriculture. 

We thus have anall-embracing, semi- 
official organization for promoting the 
equitable distribution of farm-pro- 
ducts, supported by the annual dues 
paid by the members of the township 
chambers. It would have paid secre- 
taries and a working staff in each of the 
several chambers, with ramifications 
beginning with the individual farmer 
linked up to his township organization, 
then to his county organization, then 
to his state organization, and lastly to 
the national organization; all of which 
is intended for the purpose of placing 
the distribution of farm-products on as 
practicable and economical a footing 
as is the present distribution of manu- 
factures from the factory to the con- 
sumer through the ordinary channels 
of commerce. 

And right here I would beg the in- 
dulgence of the reader in following the 
somewhat technical explanation of the 
usual method of business procedure in 
the distribution of merchandise from the 
factory to the consumer, which I will 
now give in the belief that it will afford 
the clearest insight into the intention 
of the proposal before us, and illustrate 
vividly the need for it. 

The first step taken by a manufac- 
turer of, say, woolens, or cottons, or 
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leather-goods, or hardware, toward 
getting out theseason’s goods, is to pre- 
pare his samples some months in ad- 
vance. These samples are given their 
lot numbers, priced, and placed in the 
show-rooms of the concern, and dupli- 
cates of the same are handed over to 
its commercial travelers. The next 
step in the procedure is for merchants 
to place their orders, either direct from 
the samples in the show-rooms, or 
through the commercial travelers. Fin- 
ally, the manufacturer proceeds to close 
his contracts for raw material and to 
book the orders for the factory. 

We thus see that in all this mode of 
procedure the element of uncertainty 
and the need for guessing is reduced to 
a minimum. 

Now let us proceed further with the 
goods when they reach the store. The 
head of the department marks them 
with the price, and hands them over to 
the stock-clerk in the department to 
which they are to go. The stock-clerk 
is then instructed as to when each item 
is to be entered for reordering. 

And now we will take the procedure 
up from the other end —from the 
stock-clerk to the factory. When the 
stock-clerk sees that an item is down to 
the reordering limit, he enters it in his 
book; the head of the department goes 
over these entries and makes out his 
orders; these aresubmitted to the ‘ mer- 
chandise manager,’ who reviews them, 
and beforeapproving the order looks up 
the limit account of that department, 
after which he makes his comment. If 
allis satisfactory, the new order is signed 
and sent on to the manufacturer. And 
here again, in all this mode of proced- 
ure, the element of uncertainty, the 
need for'guessing, is reduced to a min- 
imum, and the business of distribution 
is conducted on a rational basis. 

And what the system from the fac- 
tory to the store and from the store to 
the factory does for the distribution of 
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merchandise, that the proposed organ- 
ization of township, county, state, and 
national chambers of agriculture would 
do for the distribution of farm-prod- 
ucts. The modes of procedure would, 
of course, be entirely different, but the 
results, so far as rational and econom- 
ic distribution is concerned, would be 
the same. 

Let us see how the proposed system 
would operate. Let us say that in a 
township organization in California 
some of the members take up the dis- 
tribution of French prunes. Prices of- 
fered seem to them too low, so they ring 
up the secretary of the county chamber 
of agriculture, who is in communica- 
tion with all the township chambers 
in the county. He informs them that 
no higher prices prevail in the county, 
and on instruction calls up the secretary 
of the state chamber, who is in commu- 
nication with all the townshipand coun- 
ty chambers in the state. In the event 
that the prevailing state prices are 
deemed unsatisfactory, the case is then 
put in the hands of the secretary of the 
national chamber, who is in communi- 
cation with all the state, county, and 
township chambers of agriculture in the 
Union, and with foreign markets as 
well. Asa result of all this, the prunes 
find their way to the sections of the 
country where they are needed; too 
much does not go to one section and 
too little to another, but they are dis- 
tributed, so far as possible, evenly in 
every section. It is evident that such 
a mode of distribution would bring a 
higher price to the producerand a lower 
price to the consumer than is possible 
under the present system of guess-work 
and uncertainty. 

It is, in fact, the very system that a 
group of intelligent merchants would 
adopt were all the farm-products of the 
country intrusted to them for distribu- 
tion. It is the very system that a trust 
would adopt if it had the sole control 
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of distributing a product, only that in 
the case of the trust its great capitaliza- 
tion would enable it to store the prod- 
ucts until it could sell them at arti- 
ficially enhanced prices. 

‘But,’ some one will say, ‘what would 
prevent the farmers from becoming the 
trust and from storing the products 
until they also could sell them at arti- 
ficially enhanced prices?’ 

Two things would prevent this. 
First, the farmers could not adopt the 
storing tactics of the trust unless they 
were united in a corporation and had 
the capital; second, if they had the 
capital and were united inacorporation, 
and made a big profit on certain pro- 
ducts, it would induce so many other 
farmers to grow the same product as 
to force the price back to a just level. 
The trust system, however, by keeping 
the price to the producer artificially 
low, does not encourage the cultivation 
of a larger area; and thus the trust can 
carry on these storing tactics for years, 
to the injury of the producer on the one 
hand, and of the consumer on the other. 

And right here it is necessary to 
make clear the wide difference between 
the present governmental aids to dis- 
tribution and the proposed system. 
The proposed chambers of agriculture 
are intended to serve business purposes 
by business means. It has been esti- 
mated that there are some forty thou- 
sand townships in the United States. 
Given an organization in each town- 
ship employing its paid secretary and 
supplementary assistants as needed, 
using the card-index, the typewriter, 
the telephone, and the telegraph; with 
county, state, and national chambers 
similarly organized; and with power to 
provide and supervise street-markets, 
salesrooms, and exchanges; in constant 
communication during every business 
day of the year and every business 
hour of the day, throughout the sys- 
tem, from its broad base up to its apex, 
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and from its apex down to its base, 
from the township chambers to the 
national chamber, and from the na- 
tional to the township, and we should 
soon see the difference between the 
present aids to distribution and the 
proposed system—the chambers of 
agriculture. 

We should then see that the present 
governmental aids to distribution are 
to the farmer what learned discussions 
on the tariff law are to the practical 
labors of the custom-house. We should 
see that what the custom-house is to 
the tariff law, that the system of cham- 
bers of agriculture would be to the 
economic distribution of agricultural 
products. 

And_right here the information and 
labors of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, now largely static and ineffective 
for practical purposes, could, through 
the proposed organization, be put to 
dynamic uses, thus greatly enhancing 
their economic value. 

The national chamber, while start- 
ing with an elementary staff of a sec- 
retary and a few clerks, would soon 
expand as its activities would warrant. 
In time its labors would be divided into 
departments — departments for the 
various products, for inquiry on sales, 
on purchases, on transportation, on 
claims; and when in full working or- 
der, its activities would rival those of 
the Dun and Bradstreet Mercantile 
Agencies. 


Ill 


But even if we grant all that has been 
claimed for the proposed system, the 
question still remains: of what utility 
would it be at this moment, right now, 
during the war? , 

I believe I am justified in saying 
that it would be of the highest utility, 
for it would mobilize the agricultural 
industry, rendering it as responsive to 
the national needs as an automobile is 
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to the least turn given to its steering- 
wheel. The agricultural industry thus 
organized would afford a mechanism 
through which the government author- 
ities could find a practicable, econom- 
ic mode of procedure in helping to 
guide distribution, and on equitable 
lines, which they could not otherwise 
have; for through the national cham- 
ber of agriculture and its subsidiary 
channels the government authorities 
could constantly be in touch with the 
supply and demand of food-stuffs in 
every township in the Union. 

But could all this be put into opera- 
tion right soon? Could it be put into 
working order so quickly as to serve 
the intended economic purpose during 
the war? 

Yes, the bill provides for this; it 
could be put into operation within a 
very short time, perhaps within two or 
three months. By its provisions the 
President is empowered to start the 
ball rolling by appointing the members 


of a provisional national chamber of 


agriculture. This national chamber 
would then proceed to have the char- 
ters printed, and to draw up, in simple 
form, instructions, rules, and regula- 
tions for the state, county, and town- 
ship chambers. These would show how 
a chamber may be formed, and the 
bounds within which it may frame its 
by-laws. 

The charters, rules, and other print- 
ed matter would then be sent to the 
postmasters in each of the townships of 
the Union, with instructions that they 
study them, then hand them to the 
farmers and explain them. When the 
local postmaster or any farmer had 
obtained the signatures of the twenty 
farmers required to form a township 
chamber of agriculture, he would hand 
the signers the charter, whereupon they 
would proceed to pay in their dues and 
to organize. 

As already described, the township 
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chambers would then proceed to elect 
the county chambers, the county the 
state, and, finally, the state chambers 
would elect the national chamber of 
agriculture. These elected members 
would then take the place of the mem- 
bers provisionally named by the Presi- 
dent. 

All of this, together with the wide 
publicity which the proposal would re- 
ceive if put forward as a popular and 
necessary war measure, would present- 
ly leave but few townships in any state 
of the Union unrepresented. 

That it would be justifiable to bring 
this proposal forward as a popular and 
necessary war measure is evident, for, 
as was shown in the beginning of this 
paper, the strategist keenly realizes 
that the equitable distribution of farm- 
products is a factor of primary impor- 
tance in the world-struggle before us. 

In an effort to meet the situation cre- 
ated by the war, advice has been given 
to the people to economize, to diminish 
purchases, to cease buying. The value 
of this advice seems to me questionable; 
it seems to be along the lines of the war 
policy followed in some of the belliger- 
ent countries. We all know that fewer 
purchases mean fewer sales, with the 
consequent discharge of employees and 
reduction in the number of employers. 
This is a result desired presumably for 
the purpose of rendering an abundance 
of the capital and labor thus released 
available for the government in carry- 
ing on the war. In other words, this 
policy means a deliberate overturning 
of the status quo in so far as it relates to 
capital and labor, in the hope that this 
overturning will lend itself to strength- 
ening the hands of the government in 
the prosecution of the war. 

While this may be a tenable policy in 
some of the countries which have adopt- 
ed it, it is to be seriously questioned 
whether it would be a good policy in 
the United States; it is questionable 
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whether such a system would not give 
rise to general unrest, bankruptcy, 
panic, and ruin. 

But whatever be the policy pursued 
as to buying and selling, there can be 
no question that in a great producing 
country like ours the first and foremost 
aim should be to bring about equitable 
distribution. 

This is forcibly illustrated by the 
case of Russia, where, during the past 
year, as the result of a defective system 
of distribution, farm-products did not 
reach the market centres and there was 
consequently a great falling off in pur- 
chases; the people had almost ceased to 
buy. As a result, they were on the 
verge of starvation. Yet all this time 
there was a great surplus of food-stuffs 
on hand in the country, for they could 
not be exported. Yet in spite of this 
abundance the culpable lack of a sen- 
sible and equitable method of distri- 
bution soon produced its effects, bring- 
ing onan overwhelming revolution. And 
the first act of the revolution was to 
justify its advent by mitigating the 
evils due to that defective and unjust 
system. 

Now, we are as much concerned in 
equitable distribution as is Russia; even 
more so, for we are assisting the Allies 
by large loans, mainly for the purchase 
of these farm-products, with the end in 
view of promoting a victorious out- 
come of the war. But would not the 
efficacy of our assistance be largely 
robbed of its merits if, as the result of 
a defective system of distribution, we 
were to permit the products to fall into 
the hands of the manipulators? Would 
not that mean that what is given to the 
Allies, on the one hand, would be un- 
justly absorbed by the manipulators 
on the other? And would not this jeop- 
ardize the outcome of the war? 

It therefore follows that the passage 
of the proposed measure to establish 
the chambers of agriculture in order to 
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facilitate the equitable distribution of 
farm-products would lend itself to the 
effective carrying out of the work of 
the proposed food-control. It would 
supply the link now missing between 
all the individual farmers of the coun- 
try and the proposed food-controller, 
thus supplementing and facilitating his 
efforts and rendering them effective. 
It should be adopted, — 

First, because it would benefit the 
producers, and not only the producers, 
but the consumers; it would benefit all 
the American people; 

Second, because it would enable the 
government and the Allies to procure 
their supplies at equitable prices, and 
thus help to win the war. 

But, apart from the benefits its oper- 
ation would confer on the American 
people; apart from the value which our 
chivalrous service would prove to have 
for our allies; apart from the victory 
in the war which its adoption would 
help to bring, ensuring us that ‘place 
in the sun’ to which we believe we are 
entitled; apart from these there is still 
another and a higher consideration. 
As the guy-ropes steady and support a 
tent, so these chambers of agriculture 
would support the Republic. 

How? Let us see. 

It is uniformly the case that democ- 
racies lend themselves to the rapid up- 
building of an influential and control- 
ling middle-class, mainly the merchants 
of the cities who are masters in the art 
of buying and selling. This mastership 
carries with it the eventual destruction 
of the independent land-owning farm- 
ers, since their lack of knowledge of the 
true art of buying and selling renders 
them the under dogs in the economic 
struggle. As a result of all this, they 
are gradually transformed into renters, 
and the conservative men of the coun- 
try become radicals, thereby weaken- 
ing an essential element in the stability 
of the Republic. It follows that the 
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self-governing force of the democracy 
having been weakened, the Republic is 
made subject to a special controlling 
class. This vitiating process takes 
place by such imperceptible degrees 
that it becomes markedly manifest 
only when the democracy has, in real- 
ity, already ceased to exist. This was 
the cause of the decline and fall of the 
old Roman Republic, and it has been 
the cause of the decline and fall of all 
the democracies that have been. 

That this deteriorating cause is at 
work in our midst will be quite evident 
to those who will give the matter the 
thoughtful consideration it deserves. 
With lands largely given away to the 
people as a free gift, or for a nominal 
consideration, the United States should 
have as large a number of land-owning 
farmers as Germany, or larger. Now, in 
Germany eighty-six per cent of the 
farms are worked by their owners, and 
fourteen per cent by renters. But our 
last census, in 1910, shows that but 
sixty-three per cent of the farms in this 
country are worked by their owners and 
thirty-seven per cent by renters; and 
the indications are that the census for 
1920 will show a yet further reduction 
in the number of land-owning farmers, 
perhaps to fifty per cent, with a pro- 
portionate increase of renters. 

We cannot refuse to heed the fact 
that the American Republic is still an 
experiment, that it is still a democracy 
on trial; for while in extent it is a giant, 
in the history of nations it is but as a 
little child, being less than a hundred 
and fifty years old. If the transmuta- 
tion of the land-owning farmers of the 
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country into renters progresses in the 
future at thesame rate as in the past,— 
an increase of eighteen per cent from 
1900 to 1910, — for how many more 
years can we reckon ourselves a real 
democracy? And if we quiescently per- 
mit this deterioration to go on, does it 
become us boastfully to step forward as 
the promulgaters of democracy for a 
whole world, and with plans for the con- 
federation of democratic governments? 
Who are we that we should take the 
leadership in the guidance of democra- 
cies, when we supinely allow the decay 
of our own democracy? Is it not our 
first duty to cut away the canker 
which is eating into the vitals of our 
own nation, — the canker that has con- 
sumed all democracies in the past, — 
before we go forward to guide and 
strengthen other democracies? 

And the way is open, the remedy is 
here. Let us adopt the system of 
equitable distribution of farm-pro- 
ducts through the operation of the 
proposed chambers of agriculture. 
This system will be of the greatest as- 
sistance tousand ouralliesin the prose- 
cution of the war; it is a system which 
has proved itself practicable; a system 
which has built up the economic 
strength of Central Europe; a system 
which will teach the farmer the true art 
of buying and selling to effective eco- 
nomic advantage; which will make him 
the peer of the merchant, the factor 
that he should be in the control of his 
own products; and we shall have in this 
system, in these chambers of agricul- 
ture, the guy-ropes which will steady 
and support the tent of the Republic. 





THE RETURN 


BY JEAN KENYON MACKENZIE 


WueEn I returned to my poor house, 


As well I knew I must, 


The thatch was rotting in the rain, 


The latch was stiff with rust, 


And little forest creatures’ feet 


Had written in the dust. 


Strange thing! In that poor house of mine — 
g £g Pp 


Unlit this year or more — 


Where I had dread to live alone, 


There met me at the door 


That unforgotten dream of mine 


I used to dream before! 


INDIVIDUALISM AFTER THE WAR 


BY FABIAN FRANKLIN 


‘A FEw weeks ago, we were, orat any 
rate seemed to be, a nation of individ- 
ualists. In this morning’s papers, it is 
thought worthy of comment, but not of 
incredulity or even of surprise, that 
Congress is proposing to place all the 
necessities of the lives of a hundred 
millions of persons at the absolute dis- 
cretion of the President.’ 

The phenomenon thus referred to in 
a private letter written early in May, by 
a keen and level-headed observer, must 
have similarly impressed the minds of 


thousands of thoughtful Americans; 
and not a few must be asking them- 
selves the question whether the non- 
chalance with which the far-reaching 
economic war measures of the time are 
being regarded by the nation is, as the 
writer suggests, a sign that ‘we are 
definitely leaving a world to which we 
shall not soon return.’ No question, 
except the paramount one, what we 
must do to win the war, can be of great- 
er interest. 

To discuss the question, and discuss 
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it profitably, does not, however, mean 
that one must attempt to answer it with 
a plain yea or nay. Indeed, it is quite 
possible that, not only as a matter of 
theory or speculation, but as a matter 
of practical effectiveness, — not only 
from the standpoint of truth but from 
the standpoint of utility, — the best 
thesis to maintain is, that the question 
cannot be answered. For according as 
we disseminate the belief that the ques- 
tion is settled or that the question is 
open, according as we strengthen or 
weaken the hold upon the general mind 
of the notion of ‘manifest destiny,’ we 
shall be assisting to bring about or 
to prevent the consummation of the 
change. It cannot be denied that his- 
tory furnishes instances in which the 
forces making for a certain result were 
such that to a penetrating eye their in- 
superable potency might well have 
been manifest; but instances in which 
a fatalistic belief in such potency has 
attained great strength, and yet has 
proved to be quite unjustified, are cer- 
tainly neither less numerous nor less 
important. 

Two such instances of recent date 
are peculiarly apt in connection with 
the present subject. The thought of a 
whole generation of ‘ advanced think- 
ers’ was profoundly influenced by Karl 
Marx’s view of the inexorable trend of 
economic development to the increase 
of misery among the masses, as an in- 
evitable accompaniment of the modern 
system of concentration and exploita- 
tion of capital. To-day, however, not 
only has belief in the fatalistic nature 
of this process been almost completely 
discarded, even by Socialists, but the 
underlying doctrine of the materialist 
interpretation of history, which had 
gained great headway even among non- 
Socialists, has fallen into similar dis- 
credit. Yet while the Marx doctrine re- 
tained its prestige it was perhaps the 
most powerful of all the forces making 
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for the spread of Socialism throughout 
the world. 

The other instance is less important 
and less striking, but nolessinstructive. 
During about a decade, the conviction 
was widespread in this country that the 
absorption of the great departments 
of industrial production by vast mono- 
polistic consolidations or combinations 
was so clearly written in the book of 
fate that any attempt to impede the 
process was not only futile, but ignor- 
ant and childish; yet we have seen the 
process effectively arrested, and it is 
safe to say that if it ever is revived it 
will take a shape very different from 
that which it would have assumed had 
the fatalist view been accepted by the 
country in the heyday of the early and 
dazzling triumphs of our ‘captains of 
industry.’ 

Let us, then, look the present situa- 
tion in the face, and endeavor to esti- 
mate the degree in which the readiness 
of the country to accept, upon its entry 
into the war, extreme measures of cen- 
tralized economic power and regula- 
tion, is asign of the definitive passing of 
that individualism which has hitherto 
been an essential part of our national 
life. 

A distinction of cardinal importance 
must be noted first of all. The legisla- 
tion conferring upon the President ex- 
traordinary powers over the economic 
concerns of the people, regarded as a 
departure from our national traditions, 
may be thought of in either of two 
quite distinct aspects. In clothing the 
President with the right to establish, if 
he thinks fit, almost every conceivable 
kind of regulation affecting the produc- 
tion, the sale, and even the consump- 
tion of food, Congress not only turns 
over to the untrammeled discretion of 
the executive powers which, under the 
traditions of our government, would 
have to be exercised through the me- 
dium of general laws: it undertakes 
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functions which under those traditions 
the government would not think of as- 
suming at all. In so far as opposition to 
the programme has been manifested up 
to the present time, it has taken the 
shape chiefly of misgivings concerning 
the granting of dictatorial power to the 
executive; though something, too, has 
been heard upon the other head. 
Neither in the one aspect nor in the 
other has the subject attracted wide or 
keen interest. But it is by no means 
clear that the absence of acute interest 
or grave apprehension should be re- 
garded by conservatives as ominous of 
impending and momentous change. In- 
deed, this insensitiveness of public sen- 
timent may be referred with about 
equal plausibility to either of two dia- 
metrically opposite reasons. One, and 
perhaps the most obvious, view of our 
easy-going attitude in the face of so 
novel a programme, is that the scheme 
which it embodies is typical of a state 
of things toward which we are drifting 
in any event, to which we do not object, 
and the mere acceleration of whose ad- 
vent naturally produces no great com- 
motion. But is not the showing some- 
what too extreme to be convincing? 
Acquiescence in so profound a change 
can hardly be so nearly universal as to 
account for an almost total absence of 
protest; and it seems at least as reason- 
able to ascribe that absence neither to 
acquiescence nor to indifference, but to 
a general confidence that the measures 
adopted to grapple with the exigencies 
of the war will leave no permanent im- 
press either on our political institu- 
tions or on our economic organization. 
Whether that confidence is well 
founded is, of course, quite another 
question. And it must be admitted 
that, in regard to both aspects of the 
matter, the other view — the view that 
we are drifting in the direction of these 
changes in any event — has much to be 
said for it. The power of the President, 
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his influence over legislation, as well as 
the potency of his administrative con- 
trol, has been steadily growing for a 
generation; and the functions of gov- 
ernment have been likewise steadily ex- 
panding over a wider and wider area of 
human interests. That the war will 
somewhat accentuate both these proc- 
esses may be regarded as almost cer- 
tain; but in this there is no reason for 
any grave solicitude. The real question 
is, whether any extreme and sudden ex- 
pansion, either of the functions of the 
government in general or of the powers 
of the executive in particular, intro- 
duced to meet the emergency, will be- 
come permanently fixed in our system. 

As regards presidential power, one 
may answer this question with a confi- 
dent negative. The departure is too 
clear-cut, our jealousy of personal 
power is too deep-seated, to permit in 
time of peace any such arbitrary exer- 
cise of executive discretion as we are 
sanctioning in the presence of the im- 
perious needs of war. ‘The President,’ 
one Senator is quoted as saying, ‘can 
wield a despotic power over the very 
existence of the people under the food 
bill, and under the embargo clause he 
can, with one stroke of his pen, cut off 
all our commerce with all neutral coun- 
tries.’ But it was not stated that this 
Senator will refuse to vote for the bill; 
and inany case the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who will vote for it are as 
well awareas he of the ‘despotic power’ 
that it confers upon the President. The 
reason why they will consent to such 
legislation is that the very obviousness 
of its extreme character is a guaranty 
that it will utterly pass with the war; 
nobody would think of granting such 
powers for any other purpose than that 
of meeting the critical exigencies of the 
war with promptness and decision, as 
they arise. Moreover, it is a mistake to 
suppose that, taking into account the 
change of material conditions, this ex- 
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tension of presidential power is of any 
more significant character than that 
which took place, with or without legis- 
lation, during the Civil War. Whatever 
seemed necessary for the successful con- 
duct of the war was done then; it is not 
that we are willing to do more now, but 
that more is necessary now. And as it 
was a half-century ago, so it will be 
again; with the passing of the necessity 
will go the passing of the President’s 
war powers. 

But when we come to the broader 
question of the enlargement of govern- 
mental functions, we have a very differ- 
ent situation to deal with. The spread 
of regulation, whether legislative or ad- 
ministrative, over domains formerly 
free from governmental interposition, 
has been something more than a mere 
accompaniment of the increasing com- 
plexity of modern life. This factor has, 
indeed, been an important one; but 
whilein the matter of the growing devo- 
lution of power upon the executive the 
increasing intricacy of the necessary 
machinery of government is of itself 
sufficient to account for the phenome- 
non, a factor of a quite different kind, 
and of far greater ultimate potentiali- 
ties, has operated to promote the spread 
of governmental activity into domains 
formerly left to the play of individual 
activities. The phrase ‘social better- 
ment,’ as usually employed, has refer- 
ence to efforts designed to improve the 
lot of the poor; but if one may use the 
term in the broader sense which the 
words in themselves convey, the great 
force that is behind the steady trend of 
our time toward enlargement of the 
functions of government is such wide- 
spread interest in social betterment, 
and such effective realization of the 
possibilities of its achievement through 
governmental action, as has not been 
known in any previous stage of the 
world’s history. Thus we have here, 
not a mere automatic drift, but a deep 
VOL, 120- NO, 2 
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and strong current of thought and feel- 
ing; and accordingly an advance once 
made, no matter through what adven- 
titious circumstances, along the line of 
this current, is likely to find powerful 
forces enlisted for its retention. 

But it by no means follows that these 
forces will prevail; for our attachment 
to the essentials of individualism is far 
more deep-seated than mere observa~ 
tion of the external facts of the drift of 
the time would indicate. Eight or ten 
years ago, it was the fashion to declare 
that the principle of competition as the 
prime regulator of business was obso- 
lescent, if not obsolete; but it proved to 
have a vast amountof life in it, and that 
manner of speaking is, for the present 
at least, almost as obsolete as the com- 
petitive principle was supposed to be. 
It is true that the doctrine of laisser 
faire has completely, and, it is safe to 
say, permanently, lost that standing 
which it enjoyed half a century ago: 
not only the drift of political sentiment 
and action, but the attrition of rational 
discussion and the teachings of experi- 
ence have steadily worn down its pre- 
tensions, until its position as a powerful 
dogma has been completely lost. But 
though laisser faire played for a con- 
siderable period the part of a chief cita- 
del of individualism, the persistence of 
individualism is by no means to be 
measured by that of the laisser-faire 
doctrine. 

It would be idle to deny that the 
spirit of individualism has suffered a 
certain amount of impairment in the 
last two or three decades; but that im- 
pairment is far from being commensu- 
rate with the enlargement of govern- 
mental interposition. Indeed, it would 
hardly be going too far to say that, for 
the most part, the progress of that en- 
largement has been so great and so com- 
paratively unresisted precisely because 
it has become evident, in instance after 
instance, that what was, at first blush, 
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opposed on the ground that it ran 
counter to the spirit of individualism 
was presently seen to involve no gen- 
uine — or at least no serious — offense 
to that spirit. Thus the movement for 
workmen’s compensation laws required 
only general familiarity with the facts 
of the case to secure for it that speedy 
acceptance, in state after state of the 
Union, which has been one of the most 
striking phenomena of our recent legis- 
lative history; and, novel as the insti- 
tution is, it already seems as natural 
and normal as public-health depart- 
ments, public hospitals, public play- 
grounds, and, one feels almost tempted 
to add, public schools. The public- 
school system constituted, in point of 
fact, a far more serious invasion of the 
domain of individualism than anything 
that has come since; and, indeed, the 
time has been, within the memory of 
men not old, when it was still held by 
some highly intelligent and even public- 
spirited persons that the maintenance 
of the public-school system was an in- 
defensible violation of the individualist 
principle. But the individualism of the 
nation is not a doctrinaire individual- 
ism of this kind; it may shy at a novelty 
onabstract grounds, but the things that 
it will resist stoutly are those that pal- 
pably interfere in the concrete with in- 
dividual freedom in the interests and 
activities of daily life. 

It istrue that upon this freedom, too, 
there has been a certain amount of en- 
croachment; but it has come by slow 
degrees and usually in the face of strong 
resistance. By far the most notable in- 
stance of such encroachment is to be 
found in the progress of the prohibition 
movement; but prohibition stands in a 
class by itself, involving, as it does, a 
multitude of elements which have no 
analogue in the economic questions with 
which we are here chiefly concerned. 
Comprehensive interference with the 
freedom of the individual in the ordi- 
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nary processes of economic life will have 
to justify itself far more signally than 
there is any reason to expect that it 
will actually do, if our experience of it 
during the war is to result in its becom- 
ing imbedded in our permanent policy. 
One hears, indeed, an occasional word 
of sanguine welcome for the new régime. 
Thus a New York newspaper, speaking 
of a prospective ‘conscription of food 
agencies’ to create the supplies which 
are so vital to the prosecution of the 
war, and which the shortage of farm- 
labor threatens to leave unprovided, 
asks whether we are not to have like 
armies of conscripted food-producers in 
time of peace. ‘Will the country,’ it ex- 
claims, ‘go back to the old, haphazard 
system of to-day, with the young men 
flocking from the farms once more and 
the rich fields lying idle? Or will Bel- 
lamy’s dream be realized and an army 
of peace forever chase off the phantom 
of famine and high prices by raising 
crops sufficient for all?’ 

To prophesy is always hazardous, 
and never more so than to-day; but 
without saying that a thing will not 
happen, one may point out some of 
the reasons why it is not so likely to 
happen as a person preoccupied with a 
single phase of the question may im- 
agine. One great trouble about ‘for- 
ever chasing the phantom of famineand 
high prices’ is that the phantom of over- 
abundance and low prices is quite as 
troublesome a visitor, and indeed has 
been known to make even more serious 
trouble. It was the long-continued low 
price of wheat and other agricultural 
staples that was the main cause of the 
great ground-swell of discontent which 
came near landing Mr. Bryan in the 
presidency; and upon a smaller scale 
we have more recently seen intense and 
widespread hardship in a large section 
of the country, caused by a sharp decline 
in the price of cotton. Farmers are not 
miracles of economic insight; but they 
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know enough to resent, and have power 
enough to defeat, any scheme under 
which, in time of peace, the government 
would conscript forces to insure the con- 
sumer against under-supply, unless it 
undertakes also to insure the producer 
against over-supply. 

It might indeed be retorted that there 
is noreason why this latter undertaking 
should not also be permanently as- 
sumed; but it is hardly worth while to 
enter into any discussion of the difficul- 
ties that this would involve. Suffice it 
to say that, however difficult the prob- 
lem actually before us, — that of pro- 
moting and conserving the food-sup- 
ply needed during the war, — it is of 
elementary simplicity in comparison 
with that of controlling all the adjust- 
ments of supply and demand under the 
varying conditions of ordinary times. 
Mr. Hoover will encounter difficulties 
enough in all conscience, but at least 
his objective is absolutely simple — to 
make production as abundant, and 
consumption as thrifty, as possible. 
The machinery that serves this pur- 
pose may be, not only not superior, but 
infinitely inferior, to that of the ordi- 
nary operation of supply and demand 
in meeting the manifold variations con- 
stantly arising out of the vicissitudes 
of nature and of human affairs. 

This matter of food-control is but an 
example, though the most conspicuous 
and important example, of the state of 
things presented in quite as marked a 
degree in all directions. All along the 
line, the efficiency of the governmental 
substitute for individual initiative and 
individual responsibility remains to be 
demonstrated. That efficiency will, we 
may be sure, be sharply challenged 
even as regards its operation in war- 
time; much more will it be exposed to 
criticism as to its adaptation to the re- 
quirements of normal conditions and 
the promotion of normal progress. But 
even supposing the question of effi- 
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ciency to be settled in favor of the new 
order, there stands beyond it the ques- 
tion of the predilections of men in mat- 
ters which they refuse to ignore at the 
mere behest of the efficiency propa- 
gandist. Howeffective the protest, both 
conscious and unconscious, against the 
unmitigated gospel of efficiency may 
prove to be, will depend on many 
things; but above all on the nature of 
the peace upon which the world will 
enter at the close of its war with the 
German military colossus. If that peace 
shall have the character of a mere 
breathing-spell, if the world is to be 
haunted dayand night by thespectre of 
another such unspeakable horror, there 
will manifestly be little strength in any 
purpose save that of securing the maxi- 
mum of strictly material efficiency. To 
be armed to the teeth for war will 
mean, after the awful lesson of this 
struggle, nothing less than to be so or- 
ganized, in every department of produc- 
tion and of business, as to be able, at a 
moment’s notice, to turn to the uses of 
war the greatest possible volume of 
everything that serves to sustain life 
among ourselves and our friends, as 
well as of everything that serves to de- 
stroy life among our enemies. In a 
word, if militarism of the Prussian type 
is to pervade the world, social regi- 
mentation of a more than Prussian type 
will be its necessary accompaniment. 
But we none of us look forward to so 
monstrous a future for the human race. 
The one thing that from the beginning 
has been inflexibly declared to be the 
object of the nations allied against 
Germany is the destruction of Prussian 
militarism, the freeing of the world from 
the horrible necessity of being per- 
manently armed against a recurrence 
of the calamity which is now desolating 
it. To the complete accomplishment of 
this purpose our own country in partic- 
ular is most deeply pledged. No Amer- 
ican can waver in his confidence that 
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the purpose will be fulfilled. It is of a 
world going about its affairs, guided by 
the normal influences of peace, not co- 
erced by the abnormal demands of war, 
that we feel we have a right to think 
when we contemplate the future. And 
in such a world the desire for efficiency 
is but one of many factors that deter- 
mine the course of human affairs, and 
the love of individual freedom is a 
factor at least as much to be reckoned 
with. 

It must be acknowledged, however, 
that it is not militarism alone that in 
these modern days makes for the en- 
thronement of efficiency. The identifi- 
cation of material with moral good has 
been going on in the past decade or two 
at a remarkable rate. However benefi- 
cent this identification is in some of 
its manifestations, —as regarding cer- 
tain fundamental requirements of de- 
cent living for the poor, —one need not 
be a pessimist, or even a reactionary, 
to see that it has a bad side which, in 
the long run, may work quite as great 
injury to the finer aspects of human life 
in general as its good side has worked 
benefit in the more primary concerns of 
the ‘submerged tenth.’ Be this as it 
may, the raising of physical and eco- 
nomic betterment to a plane of moral 
respect which in former times was re- 
served for aspirations in the domain of 
the spirit rather than the body, neces- 
sarily gives powerful aid to the cult of 
efficiency and correspondingly lowers 
the resisting power of individualist 
ideas. What with the prestige that Ger- 
many has given — even apart from her 
military prowess — to relentlessly sys- 
tematized efficiency, and what with 
this change that has taken place in our 
valuation of material progress, it seems 
plain that, for some time to come, indi- 
vidualism will have hard work to hold 
its own. 

To admit this, however, is some- 
thing very different from admitting 
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that we are confronted with the pros- 
pect of any radical or even deeply 
marked change as the result of our war 
experience. Indeed, it is by no means 
impossible that — always supposing 
Germany to be defeated and the incu- 
bus of Prussian militarism lifted from 
the earth — we shall witness a power- 
ful reaction against the cult of material- 
ist efficiency. Released from the grind- 
ing pressure and the terrible tension of 
the war, the minds of men may in- 
stinctively turn for refreshment and 
reinvigoration to the pursuit of those 
objects which are not dictated by the 
imperious call of external necessity, but 
which in all ages have attracted for 
their own sake the intellectual and 
spiritual energies of mankind. Such a 
reaction, though perhaps palpably rep- 
resented by only a small and elect mi- 
nority, would be sure to filter down 
and exercise a powerful influence upon 
the temper of whole nations. A splen- 
did revival of literature, of pure science, 
and of art, the result of sheer longing 
for what is most removed from the dire 
preoccupations of these years of dread, 
would be a by no means surprising de- 
velopment of a period closely following 
the war. And this would inevitably 
bring with it powerful reinforcement to 
the cause of individualism all along the 
line. Meanwhile we shall be sure to 
hear much, and loudly, from the sooth- 
sayers of manifest destiny, certain be- 
yond peradventure that the war has 
made an end of the old individualism 
for good and all. It is for those who 
neither welcome such a change, nor be- 
lieve that it need come unless men 
choose that it shall, stoutly to deny the 
validity of the prophecy. Similar pro- 
phecies without end have failed of fulfill- 
ment; and if this one is to be fulfilled 
many of uswill feel that nosmall part of 
what they have dreaded in the threat- 
ened hegemony of Germany will have 
come about in spite of her defeat. 
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BY WINSTON CHURCHILL 


I 


‘INDIVIDUAL power, individual re- 
sponsibility are the fundamental merits 
of the bureau system. Its defect is lack 
of coérdination,’ says Mahan. And 
again he declares that ‘war shows the 
merits of a bureau system, peace its 
defects.’ 

It is a trite observation that almost 
any system will work if you have the 
right men. This is peculiarly true of 
our Navy Department, where, under 
the President, the civilian Secretary of 
the Navy has complete and absolute 
authority. Greatness in a chief does not 
consist in undertaking to supervise the 
details of the work of subordinates, but 
in the ability to recognize individual 
talent, to put the proper individual in 
the proper place, and, above all, to trust 
the men so chosen. The supreme ex- 
ecutive quality is a knowledge of men. 
And any secretary possessing this qual- 
ity alone, however deficient otherwise, 
cannot fail to make a success of his ad- 
ministration, provided that he in turn 
has the trust of his superior, the Presi- 
dent. Thanks to our traditional system 
of training officers, which has been co- 
pied by the British and other nations, 
we possess to-day what is probably the 
finest personnel in the world. 

Modern wars, and especially mod- 
ern naval wars, for their successful pro- 
secution demand imagination. Hence 
our supreme problem to-day is, first, to 
organize our available imagination, then 
to make it count. Fortunately, in our na- 
val service, imagination is not lacking. 


Under our system a poor executive, who 
for political or other reasons insists 
upon taking charge of details, is likely 
to select subservient subordinates, or to 
encourage subserviency in them — his 
power of selection and removal being 
unlimited. Or, if these subordinates be 
not all subservient, the subservient are 
in a position to oppose, and oppose suc- 
cessfully, either to the Secretary or in 
his behalf before Congress, the views of 
those who maintain their integrity. 
The present system employed in the 
Navy Department has been criticized 
and might perhaps be bettered. As it 
stands, however, it may, at the choice of 
the Secretary, become either the most 
efficient or the most deplorable of gov- 
ernmental agencies. According as the 
Secretary has executive ability, a polit- 
ical or a patriotic turn of mind, it can 
be run as a house divided against itself 
(on the nefarious theory of checks and 
balances that has played such havoc 
with our government), or it can be run 
as a loyal and efficient unit, with every 
officer exerting his best efforts toward 
the accomplishment of a logica! end — 
to fight a successful war. Energy, orig- 
inality, imagination can be developed 
and encouraged, or suppressed, at the 
will and disposition of the Secretary 
of the Navy. Officers, the best experts 
we possess in their various branches, 
may be given free play for their imag- 
ination, time and opportunity for joint 
discussion of problems and for form- 
ing concerted opinions, or their opin- 
ions may never be called for. They 
may have the continued heart-breaking 
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experience of making reports and sug- 
gestions on which they have worked 
outside of office hours — never to hear 
from themagain; they may be swamped 
under the detail a twenty-dollar-a-week 
clerk could perform, and all their ex- 
pensive training of a lifetime and inter- 
est in their profession go for nothing; 
they may spend hours of their time 
awaitinga secretary’s signature, cooling 
their heels in his office—or they may 
be utilized. 

All these are possibilities under our 
system. 

Intelligence is a good thing, but it is 
also necessary to get the right kind of 
intelligence in the right place. And 
Macaulay complained that England 
was ruled by orators. An orator, with a 
wide knowledge of various subjects but 
with a complete mastery of none, does 
not always make a good executive. On 
the other hand, an executive may have 
ability himself, but he must be able to 
recognize and respect it in others. He 
must know a specialist when he sees 
one, and be willing to make his bow to 
the specialist. This is a supreme gift. 
However intelligent he may be, if he 
does not bow to that specialist, why, he 
ceases to be intelligent. However stu- 
pid he may be, if he has sense enough 
to render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, he cannot altogether fail 
as Secretary of the Navy. 

In this crisis, when the fate of the 
British Empire and the future of Amer- 
ica depend upon the successful prose- 
cution of warfare at sea, the personali- 
ties of our Secretary of the Navy and 
of the British First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty become of paramount impor- 
tance. It isnot, indeed, toomuch to say 
that the question of the survival of the 
Anglo-Saxon system of government, of 
that individual liberty for which the peo- 
ple of the two nations have struggled 
through centuries, to-day rests largely 
on the shoulders of these two men. 
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The British First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty is continually responsible to 
Parliament — which is the British exec- 
utive; nor could he, I am told, for a 
moment stand up against the con- 
certed opinion of the naval profession if 
it were voiced in opposition to his own. 
Nevertheless, it is virtually in his power 
to choose his naval advisers, and also, 
if he has an idea that all wisdom will 
die with him, to dominate them — es- 
pecially if they are chosen with that 
view. Thus the position of the head of 
the navy in Britain is sufficiently simi- 
lar to that of our own Secretary of the 
Navy to draw a parallel, although the 
latter is absolute under the President. 

The former safeguard of the British 
system was that the responsibility for 
naval strategy was vested in the Sea 
Lords, or naval officers of the Board; 
for the British Navy Department is a 
board, not, as with us, an individual; 
a board, as Admiral Mahan pointed 
out, that embraces an extremely strong 
element of matured professional know- 
ledge. But by an order in council pro- 
mulgated in the seventies the First 
Lord became predominant — although 
the winning of a naval victory might 
be supposed to be an admiral’s and not 
a statesman’s affair. 

Perhaps the most refreshing note in 
the conversation of those members of 
the recent British Commission to this 
country with whom I talked, from Mr. 
Balfour down, was their willingness to 
acknowledge their mistakes. ‘This is 
what we have done,’ they said. ‘Don’t 
you be such idiots.” They are anxious 
to have us profit by their experience. 
Therefore I venture here to dwell for a 
moment on that campaign of criticism 
fought out in the British public press, 
and especially in Land and Water, by 
Mr. Arthur Pollen and others. The 
needed reforms now having apparently 
been made, one feels the less delicacy 
in reviewing the situation, especially 
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since the moral to be pointed out has to 
do with the question of the personal- 
ity of the civilian Secretary, or First 
Lord. 

That the British navy was ready for 
instant action when the war broke out 
was due, we are told, to the watch- 
fulness of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty of that day. German cruisers and 
merchant ships were swept from the. 
seven seas, and the German fleet has 
been bottled up ever since — although 
bubbles have been escaping — most 
inconvenient bubbles! In addition to 
brilliant gifts, Mr. Winston Spencer 
Churchill — judging solely by the re- 
cord he made — had his own ideas in 
regard to naval policy and strategy, 
and was in a position to enforce them. 
His naval policy, excellent so far as it 
went, seems to have ignored the tra- 
ditions of a service noted for aggression. 
Known as the material policy, it laid its 
emphasis on big ships, and a sufficient 
number of them to make an invincible 
fleet that could win a war without 
fighting. ‘Without a battle,’ he said, 
‘we had all that the most victorious 
battles could give us.” The weakness 
of this policy, as pointed out by British 
naval experts and our own, is its lack 
of what may be called naval imagina- 
tion, of the anticipation of just such a 
campaign as the Germans have inaugu- 
rated. One of the wisest naval experts 
in England, Sir Percy Scott, early 
called attention to the grave menace 
of the submarine, implying that a con- 
trol of the surface of the seas was insuf- 
ficient. And seamen chafe under inac- 
tion. It is the main business of a navy 
to fight. 

The present trend of criticism in Great 
Britain, which I quote without com- 
ment, goes so far as to hint that there 
was a chance, in the battle of Jutland, 
of crushing the German fleet; but that 
the admiral in command, giving heed 
to the Admiralty policy of maintaining 
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command of the seas without fighting, 
did not venture to break through the 
screen of German destroyers and re- 
peat Farragut’s famous exclamation, 
‘Damn the torpedoes!’ This British 
criticism, it should instantly be said, is 
no reflection whatever upon the cour- 
age of a brave and gallant admiral; 
and it will long remain a disputed ques- 
tion whether the tactics followed by 
the Commander-in-Chief were or were 
not the proper ones for the occasion. A 
layman may have no opinion. But the 
long-run result of the policy of ‘victory 
without a battle’ may to a certain ex- 
tent have justified the ironical remark 
of Professor Pollard, that Great Britain 
is still defending her command of the 
seas. 

The submarine now threatens the 
British Empire with defeat. By using 
our utmost efforts, we can replace only 
a portion of the millions of tons of 
world’s shipping now being destroyed. 
And with the best will in the world, it 
is an interesting and even a debatable 
question whether we can bring our 
military force to bear and transport a 
sufficient number of troops to France. 
What seems needed is more preven- 
tion and less cure; more large patrols 
and destroyers and fewer merchant- 
men. And a demand is gradually mak- 
ing itself heard in both countries that 
the naval imagination of both Britain 
and America shall be organized for a 
vigorous policy. Several plans have 
already been evolved on both sides of 
the water — aggressive, constructive 
plans; but they seem to have gone to 
sleep serenely in pigeon-holes. Some 
have been aired. That which appears to 
be the most sensible of them contem- 
plates the destruction of the German 
fleet. Ingenuity must be met by ingen- 
uity, and American ingenuity must 
combine with British. We must have 
concerted council and action. Battle- 
ships cannot steam through mine-fields 
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into Cuxhaven and pound the German 
fleet to pieces while at anchor; new 
instruments must be invented, a new 
species of campaign must be inaugu- 
rated. At least one promising plan 
has been developed, into the details of 
which I am not at liberty to go, con- 
templating new naval instruments and 
a novel species of campaign. But it is 
obvious that, if the German fleet were 
once destroyed, the submarine rat-holes 
could be stopped by mines, and in that 
way the present menace of the pesti- 
lence would be averted. 

The failure of a ‘victory without a 
battle’ policy illustrates the mischief 
that may accrue when naval opinion 
as a whole is not consulted by a civilian 
chief who has it in his power to reverse 
tradition; who, with the best will in the 
world and through the most patriotic 
of motives, follows a policy of his own. 
And the Dardanelles campaign seems 
to have been still another instance of 
too much civilian domination. The 
armored forts of Belgium having been 
demolished by the German great guns, 
it was argued that the defenses of the 
Dardanelles could be reduced to dust 
by the 12- and 13.5-inch guns of battle- 
ships. This is true so far as it goes — 
provided that battleships can continue 
accurately to hit the forts. The defect 
in the conception lies in the fact that 
modern long-range gunnery demands 
observing or ‘spotting’ officers in posi- 
tions of advantage, in order that the 
ranges may continually be corrected. 
Lacking such posts of observation, air- 
planesor captive balloonsare necessary. 
The forts of the Dardanelles indeed suf- 
fered a crushing hail of fire; but pre- 
cision was out of the question. And as 
soon as the British fleet opened up, the 
Turks retired to their dugouts, toreturn 
to the forts when the bombardment was 
at an end. Meanwhile the Germans 
organized torpedo and mine attacks: 
ships were hit and sunk. 
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The large tactical mistake would ap- 
pear to have been that of insisting on 
opening such an action by naval opera- 
tions, in themselves ineffective, thus 
giving warning to the Turks, and mak- 
ing a military operation impossible. If 
the campaign had been begun as a mili- 
tary operation with naval help, by land- 
ing the army under cover of the battle- 
ship fire, it is claimed that the army 
might then have got a foothold and 
marched on to victory. 


II 


Success or failure, then, in both the 
British and American naval adminis- 
trations, seems to depend upon the per- 
sonality of the civilian chief. One great 
lesson to be drawn from the life of 
Abraham Lincoln is that a certain 
humility is an essential quality of true 
greatness. And a civilian chief who en- 
ters office with preconceived theories, 
obsessions, or complexes, — as the psy- 
chologists say, — is capable of doing 
incalculable harm. If he has the point 
of view that he exists for the Navy, 
not the Navy for him, all is likely to 
be well. 

‘Happily,’ says Mahan, apropos of 
our good fortune in having Mr. Fox as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy dur- 
ing the Civil War, ‘this lucky country, 
which at first cast got Farragut for the 
most critical command of the War of 
Secession ... unwittingly introduced 
into the naval system a singularly fit 
man’; and he declares that thus there 
entered the Department ‘a means by 
which the enthusiastic determination 
of the nation could take shape in intel- 
ligent comprehension of the issues and 
in strongly codrdinated effort.’ 

Since May, 1915, however, the criti- 
cism of the British Admiralty has not 
been that it was unwilling to act, but 
that it was not organized for action. It 
is argued that, if the business of a navy 
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is to fight, naval strategy is the prov- 
ince of seamen; and hence it follows 
that the most important element in the 
conduct of a war should be left to the 
naval officers, and that these should be 
untrammeled and unhampered by any 
other duties or concerns. Moreover, 
the officers so chosen to develop the 
strategy of a war must not represent 
one group of opinions alone in their 
profession, but all groups focused in a 
general staff that hammers out the pol- 
icy. Through such a staff the First Sea 
Lord becomes responsible to the civil- 
ian chief for the naval conduct of the 
war. His test is one of success. 

In the new organization the number 
of sea lords has been increased. These 
sea lords are a peculiarly strategical 
body, each having a separate duty, but 
acting in continual council with the 
others. One of the sea lords, for in- 
stance, has entire charge of the subma- 
rine campaign. 

There is also a strategical staff com- 
posed of some thirty officers, all in their 
different spheres the best experts ob- 
tainable, whose duty it is constantly to 
compare plans and advise the First Sea 
Lord, who now becomes also Chief 
of Staff. Therefore the First Sea Lord, 
instead of advising the government, as 
formerly, on his personal responsibility, 
has the whole staff, and hence the whole 
navy, behind him when he gives his 
advice — advice that no civilian secre- 
tary can successfully ignore. Moreover 
the staff tactics are now adopted by the 
board as a whole, and not merely on 
the First Sea Lord’s recommendation. 

“Strategy in its widest meaning,’ to 
quote our Admiral Huse in an article in 
the United States Naval Institute, ‘in- 
cludes logistics and tactics as integral 
branches of the art of war. . . . To this 
end strategy is limited to planning and 
directing, while logistics provides the 
means’ — the supplies which the strat- 
egists need to win a victory. 
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In addition to the raw materials, 
such as coal and steel, — to name two 
important ones, — there are contracts 
to be placed for guns and ships, for dry 
docks and navy yards, for clothing and 
equipment ofall kinds. Such a task de- 
mands an expert, and obviously a busi- 
ness expert, and organizer. Under the 
British system there is the office of 
Comptroller, the functions of which 
have been greatly enlarged and wisely 
given over to a civilian who has made 
his reputation as an organizer, Sir Eric 
Geddes. This place was formerly in the 
hands of anaval officer. Sir Eric Geddes 
was with the army, and reproduced, as 
has been said, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road behind the lines in France. He has 
been madea vice-admiral and a member 
of the Board of Admiralty; he has ab- 
solute charge of placing all contracts 
for guns, ships, ammunition, — in short, 
for whatever is needed, — but he takes 
naval advice in considering naval re- 
quirements. The really remarkable and 
significant thing in the appointment of 
Sir Eric, a civilian, is that the exigencies 
of a great war are compelling the over- 
throw of precedent and the adoption of 
common-sense methods to deal with a 
situation that was rapidly getting out 
of hand. 

The principle of strategy for strate- 
gists, of administration for administra- 
tors, is unassailable. 


Ill 


It is most important that the people 
of the United States should take an ac- 
tive interest in their Navy; that they 
should have a knowledge of its admin- 
istration, since in a democracy no de- 
partment of government can thrive 
without scrutiny, without a focused 
public interest behind it. The Secre- 
tary, under the President, is an auto- 
crat; and autocracy without responsi- 
bility, not to a party alone, but to the 
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nation at large, must invariably be per- 
nicious. My object in writing this ar- 
ticle is to acquaint as many readers as 
possible with certain broad principles, 
as well as to attempt, briefly, to sketch 
the ‘Bureau System’ that has de- 
veloped during the history of the De- 
partment. 

There are several bureaus, each 
headed by a naval officer, whose func- 
tions are of supply — what Admiral 
Huse calls logistics: the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair, to build and re- 
pair ships; of Engineering, to supply 
and design engines, and thelike; of Ord- 
nance, to design guns; of Navigation, 
to train and furnish men and officers — 
the personnel; of Yards and Docks; of 
Medicine and Surgery; of Supplies and 
Accounts — sufficiently explained by 
their titles. There is also what is called 
the Bureau, or Office, of Naval Opera- 
tions, the business of which would ap- 
pear to concern itself alone with strat- 
egy. Congress, in March, 1915, pro- 
vided by law that ‘the Chief of Naval 


Operations,’ — who is an admiral, — 
‘shall, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, be charged with the 
operations of the fleet and with the pre- 
paration and readiness of plans for its 


use in war.’ Now these functions, as 
derived from that paragraph, would 
seem to be purely strategic, as one 
might infer they ought to be. At pres- 
ent our Office of Naval Operations is 
organized as a bureau. If it were divest- 
ed of the logistic functions that now it 
incongruously possesses, it would be- 
come an instrument of strategy, such 
as the British General Staff, composed 
of the best experts in the service. And a 
Secretary of the Navy, if he chooses, 
can throw all the responsibility for strat- 
egy on his Chief of Operations, giving 
him full authority — for authority and 
responsibility are inseparable. The 
Secretary can also, if he wishes, permit 
the Admiral who is his Chief of Opera- 
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tions to choose his staff. Here we should 
havea procedure that is the exact coun- 
terpart of the system at which the Brit- 
ish Government has arrived after some 
years of rather bitter experience; and 
our Chief of Operations, at the will of 
our Secretary, can be made virtually 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty and 
Chief of Staff. It is not going too far, I 
think, to declare that a successful is- 
sue in war depends upon whether or 
not a secretary is willing to take the 
step of leaving naval strategy to naval 
strategists, who should be relieved of 
all logistic duties. 

When we return to the Regulations 
for the Government of the Navy, how- 
ever, and examine the duties of the 
Chief of Operations, we find them so 
bewildering, such a mixture of logistic, 
administrative, and strategical func- 
tions, that we begin to wonder how any 
man can supervise them all and keep 
his head. One of his duties, it may be 
noted, is to prepare and revise the Re- 
gulations himself — he is charged with 
inditing his own sentence. Congress 
has apparently made him a strategist, 
but in the nine paragraphs enumerat- 
ing his tasks we find logistics and strat- 
egy embracing one another, while from 
between the lines is summoned up the 
tragic picture of a naval Hercules tighi- 
ly bound with the red tape that num- 
erous civilian secretaries have wound 
around him. Ifa secretary so elects, he 
can run this office himself, together 
with all the other bureaus, by insisting 
upon overlooking and signing all the 
correspondence emerging from them. 
He can tie up the usefulness of the 
whole organization tighter than a tow- 
ing bowline. 

Admiral Huse enumerates the func- 
tions of strategy as the following: — 

Fhe number of vessels of each type re- 
quired, and their characteristics. 

Location of naval bases and repair sta- 
tions, and their capabilities. 
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War plans providing for all possible 
contingencies. 

Organization of the forces. 

Operations and movements of forces in 
the execution of policy in peace and war. 

Operations and movements of forces for 
the purpose of exercise and test, as in war 
games. 

Naval logistics include the following, 
all to be performed in accordance with 
the requirements of strategy: — 

Planning, constructing, and maintain- 
ing the fleet. 

Fortifying, developing, and maintain- 
ing naval bases and stations. 

Enlisting, maintaining, training, edu- 
cating, and drilling personnel. This in- 
cludes target-practice. 

Providing, storing, and delivering sup- 
plies of all kinds, including ordnance, 
ammunition, fuel, clothing, provisions, 
etc. 

Transporting personnel and material; 
care of ill and wounded. 

This seems admirably clear. But 
here, in addition to his strategical func- 
tions, are some of the logistic duties of 
the Chief of Operations: the direction 
of the Naval War College, the office of 
gunnery exercises and engineering per- 
formances, the operation of aeronau- 
tic service, of mines and mining, of the 
naval districts and naval militia, the 
direction of gunnery exercises and drills. 
The tendency, in practice, is for him to 
assume more and more supervision 
over the bureaus of supply, and thus to 
become a bureaucrat. 

There is also in our Navy Depart- 
ment a General Board authorized by 
the Secretary — which he has the right 
to do without the sanction of Congress. 
Its duties are advisory to theSecretary, 
and its counsels are supposed to be 
strategic, though here once more we 
find the logistic commingling. Now a 
secretary has the power to relieve both 
the office of Chief of Operations and 
also the General Board of all adminis- 
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trative details. If he chooses to throw 
the responsibility for naval strategy on: 
the Chief of Operations, he can then 
make the General Board an advisory 
council to the Chief of Operations — a 
proceeding that Admiral Huse advises, 
since it would include all strategy un- 
der one authority. As things have been 
since the organization of the Office of 
Operations, that office finds itself so 
overwhelmed with routine work, with 
supervision and detail, that it has little 
time for strategy, and is in substance a 
bureau of bureaus. And the strategical 
work it is supposed by the Regulations: 
to perform is taken up by the General 
Board, which is now independent of it. 
The duties of the two are duplicated in. 
the Regulations: and in practice, if a 
secretary be of a political turn of mind}. 
he can play one against the other — 
checks and balances again. On the 
other hand, a good secretary can make 
the present system work by leaving the 
strategical suggestions as outlined by 
Admiral Huse to the General Board, 
and by using operations to carry out 
the suggestions. The General Board, 
at whose head used to be the Admiral 
of the Navy, and which is made up of 
admirals and other tried officers, is 
supposed to represent a mature body of" 
opinion, and has always preserved the 
confidence of the Congress and the 
country. The Chief of Operations is: 
ex officio a member of it, though he sel— 
dom gets time to attend its meetings. 
The consensus of opinion would seem: 
to be, however, that the duties of the- 
Admiral of Operations should be sim-- 
plified and made purely strategical, 
and that the Board should be advisory 
to him. Thus the responsibility for the 
conduct of the Navy in war is definitely 
placed, and a requisite authority given. 

To divide administration from strat- 
egy, as the British have done, would 
seem to be wise: and, as Admiral Huse 
proposes, to assign our Assistant Sec- 
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retary of the Navy as a Chief of Logis- 
tics, as a buyer and contractor, as a re- 
sponsible head of all the bureaus of 
supply, would appear to be the logical 
trend for our organization to take. The 
Secretary is left to supervise logistics 
and strategy, and to direct naval policy, 
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which is largely the codrdination of the 
national policy with the nation’s na- 
val force. He consults with the Presi- 
dent, with the Committee of the Con- 
gress, he sits on the National Council 
of Defense. He is not absorbed in de- 
tail; he keeps his desk clear. 
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SCALLOPS 


Sport, according to our highest au- 
thorities, is ‘that which diverts and 
makes mirth’; and from this general 
interpretation the term has been ap- 
plied to games, and to the various 
forms of hunting and fishing common- 
ly known; but I have yet to hear the 
word applied to the pursuit of the scal- 
lop. And yet scalloping more nearly 
approaches the original meaning of 
sport than most of the games which are 
commonly classed under this heading; 
for not only does the scallop divert and 
provoke the mirth of his pursuer, but 
the pursuer in turn evokes a similar 
feeling and impression upon those who 
chance to see him in action. Those who 
have never tasted the joys and excite- 
ment of a scallop hunt have not com- 
pleted their education as real sports- 
men. It is true that Badminton does 
not devote a volume to this particular 
pastime; it is equally true that the pro- 
gressive American journalist, whose 
duty it is to supply the sporting col- 
umns of his paper with all the news of 
current athletic events, invariably ig- 
nores this important item, and our 
mighty Nimrods fail to include scal- 
loping among their feats of prowess. In 
each case, however, the cause of the 


omission invariably can be traced to 
ignorance, and to the fact that your 
scallop-hunter is a wary fellow who 
boasts but little and says less, fearing 
inadvertently to disclose the favored 
haunts of his favorite prey. And so, for 
these and divers causes the pursuit of 
the scallop lies in obscurity. 

On the other hand, the scallop has 
been a friend to man for generations, in 
many ways. In the days of the Cru- 
sades the Pilgrims returning from the 
Holy Land wore scallop-shells, gather- 
ed on the coast of Palestine, to mark 
the success of their wanderings. 

At an equally early period the scal- 
lop-shell became an important factor 
in design, from architecture, through 
the various stages, to the adornment of 
women’s clothes. The scallop-shell is 
discovered imbedded in the capitals of 
many famous columns. It will befound 
chiseled upon the keystone of countless 
arches. Scarcely a theatre but possesses 
it among its mural decorations. Upon 
the title-pages of books it serves in an 
equally decorative capacity, while the 
scalloping upon the hems of dresses 
brings the scallop’s shell familiarly into 
our family life. In addition to all this, 
certain families of ancient lineage have 
adopted the shellas a part of their crest. 

The scallop, therefore, has been 
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sought by generations, and is no ma- 
rine upstart basing his claims to popu- 
larity upon his flavor as a savory dish 
for Lucullus. In short, the scallop is 
historic, artistic, decorative, and de- 
licious. In real life, however, he is a 
member of the numerous marine bi- 
valve mollusks of the genus Pectens, 
and to those who have not already rec- 
ognized the symmetrically ribbed shells 
so often found on our beaches, a dic- 
tionary is recommended. 

Although his past is buzied in the an- 
nals of the Holy Land, in Hgean wa- 
ters, and on the banks of the Red Sea, 
at present he is rampant on the shoals 
of Cape Cod, and it is here that our 
scallopers pursue him during the weeks 
previous to early autumn days, when 
the Cape fisherman wages destruction 
with sea-rakes, seines, and nets. 

Imagine the tide running low, dis- 
closing the bright, sandy bottoms of 
countless inlets, the ripple of the waters 
making dim the outlines of the corru- 
gated surfaces of the submerged shore. 
At such times, and in certain localities 
which shall be nameless, the wily hunt- 
er issues forth in bathing-suit, or rub- 
ber-booted, or even — in the enthusi- 
asm of the moment — fully clothed, 
with pail or basket sometimes attached 
to his waist by a cord. He wades in at 
a slow pace, gazing searchingly into 
the depth of the water for a sign of his 
prey, choosing at first the shoals where 
it is easier to see, and as likely a spot 
as others for fine shell-fish. 

And here a curious phenomenon is 
discovered: his eye catches the glint 
of a shining shell and he stoops to se- 
cure it, only to find a half-shell without 
life. The brighter the shell, the less 
chance of its being inhabited. The scal- 
lop covers himself, when possible, with 
a few strands of seaweed, or buries 
himself in the mud or sand, and there- 
fore, when in the full bloom of life, he 
looks like a hoary, hairy thing of past 
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history, an incrusted shell from which. 
life might have departed a century ago. 
If by good fortune the hand comes in 
contact with him, however, his vitality 
is made quickly evident by a savage 
snap of his shell, as the large muscle 
expands and contracts in self-defense. 
Should a finger become caught between 
the upper and lower valves, the hunter 
is in for a sharp nip. 

The quest leads from spot to spot, 
from shoal water out into deeper parts, 
until one finds one’s self waist-deep, 
bending and stooping, raking the bot- 
tom, with frenzied hand groping for 
these tufted prizes; and when one is 
fortunate enough to secure a good spot, 
the hand never fails to bring up one, 
two, and sometimes more, of these irate 
creatures whose antics evoke admira- 
tion and whose strength seems abso- 
lutely abnormal. 

There are bright, warm days in the 
latter part of August when on many 
parts of the shore may be seen men, 
women, and children by scores, curi- 
ously and wonderfully garbed, gro- 
tesquely postured, wading the waters 
in this fascinating pursuit, which, after 
the quiet glamour of clam-digging, pos- 
sesses the excitement of big-game hunt- 
ing. Were it not for a strict law these 
same hardy hunters would undoubted- 
ly be found in dories, plying a small 
net for the same purpose; but the very 
crudity of the chase has its advantages, 
for one comes close to the life of sea~ 
bottom and all that goes on there, from 
the waving masses of seaweed of many 
varieties to the countless forms of life 
clinging to the rocks, imbedded in the 
mud or darting through the water. 
The sea-bottom is as busy as Broad- 
way, and as full of mystery. 

The reader must not for a moment 
imagine the scallop, however, as be- 
longing to a sedentary type of life. 
Often he is found moving at a high rate 
of speed through the water, propelled 
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by this same muscle which provides his 
defense. By opening and closing his 
shell he moves forward and upward 
or downward, apparently at will, dig- 
ging himself into the mud and effect- 
ually hiding himself from his pursuers. 
He deserves the respect of his superiors 
in the animal kingdom, and at the same 
time proves himself fair game by his 
prowess. 

And so one is led out and out still 
further until, bent upon securing one 
more victim, a mouthful of water and 
smarting eyes give notice that those 
beyond are safe for the time being, and 
the successful hunter returns to his 
boat with a full pail. 

The conquest is not complete, for it 
is no easy task to open these snapping 
bivalves and thus to extract the muscle 
that is the edible morsel; and the full 
reward is by no means reaped. That is 
left for the evening meal, when the 
scallop becomes the piéce de resistance, 
cooked in one of a hundred ways. But 
of this let yourself be convinced by a 
cordon bleu, whose best efforts are se- 
cured and deserved by the scallop. 


THE UNGENTLE THEME-WRITER 


I HAVE read with sincere apprecia- 
tion the plea of the gentle theme-reader 
for the sympathy of his fellow men. It 
has touched me deeply, for I am one 
of those responsible for his sorrows and 
self-consciousness— an undergraduate. 

What an indictment against me! My 
talk is banality, my enthusiasm does 
not ‘lift its thoughts to the skies.” My 
emotions contribute no‘ bacchic dances’ 
to the drab sobriety of scholastic life. 

Well, it is true, and my sense of re- 
sponsibility is extremely heavy, for the 
Lord knows there is need, a serious im- 
pelling need, for bacchanalities in the 
life of every theme-reader. 

I have no purpose to seek an escape 
from my sense of responsibility. I ac- 
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cept it full-chestedly, but I have the 
dispassionate attitude of youth, which 
ever seeks the cause of things. And I 
find that there is a cause other than 
the mere absence of ideas in under- 
graduates, for the lack of individuality 
in undergraduate themes. It may be 
traced to the doors of classrooms and 
the chairs of college professors. For, in 
college, literature is not a thing of the 
spirit but of the mind, and you will find 
above the door of the English Depart- 
ment the scholar’s first and last com- 
mandment: ‘ Beware of your emotions.’ 

There is no escape for those who en- 
ter, so have done with your adolescence, 
which has given you to understand 
beauty and freshness of phrase. You 
are face to face now with form, with 
technique, and with the history of liter- 
ature. You came lugging your Shakes- 
peare because you liked it, did you, and 
you entered the classroom eagerly, as 
one about to experience some new joy. 
It was to be expected, then, that you 
would struggle a little with your disap- 
pointment when that first precious 
hour went wholly to a discussion of the 
date of Romeo and Juliet. You did not 
lose heart, however, for you realized 
that you were still unsophisticated in 
scholastic methods. Besides, in due 
time the date was established. 

Then, before you could slip back into 
your old emotional habits, you were in- 
troduced to various editions. You told 
yourself that this was important know- 
ledge for the student of literature. You 
tried the harder to be philosophic be- 
cause in your heart you knew that you 
were not, and there was added to your 
disappointment a sense of dread lest 
your unscholarly impatience come into 
open conflict with the system. 

The days slip by. Now you have to 
do with the history of the story in its 
many translations. You learn their dif- 
ferences, their likenesses, their unim- 
portant dates, and wearily you ask 
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yourself if there is yet another dull 
fact about Romeo and Juliet that re- 
mains to be learned. Of course there 
is the old play. It is extant ina Dutch 
translation. How did it get into Dutch? 
It appears that the Earl of Leicester’s 
players carried it to Germany and so 
to Holland. In your innocence did you 
imagine that you could escape the Earl 
of Leicester’s players? But you do not 
despair. Some day, some remote but 
glorious day you will come to the poet- 
ry. The dear hopefulness of youth! 
You never do come to the poetry be- 
cause in college there is no poetry; there 
is only poetic form. And so you fill 
, your pages with discussions of troches 
and iambi, of antitheses and ploces 
and oxymorons, and then you read 
that some theme-reader has died, and 
the guilt of murder is on your soul. 
Now it seems to me that here is a 
case for investigation. It is necessary 
to know of what our theme-reader died. 
Was it from poverty of ideas or from 
poverty of emotions in the themes 
among which his poor lot was cast? 
For if, from those thousands of pages, 
not a single idea flashed upon this de- 
serving life, then must the under- 
graduate stand sentence. But if it were 
warmth that lacked! If it were the chill 
of those pages that benumbed him to 
his young death! My sense of justice 
demands a shifting of responsibility in 
this. Let it rest where it belongs, on 
the literature department, which can- 
not see the relation between its cold 
intellectuality and the tender lives of 
theme-readers. As for the undergradu- 
ate, too often the unwitting instrument 
of torture, let him look to science for 
his spirituality if he would avoid the 
melancholia of the falsely accused. 


HOW TO REFORM THE MAGAZINES 


YESTERDAY, as I read the magazines 
at the Club, I enjoyed what is coming 
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to be a common experience. My neigh- 
bor on the left, similarly occupied, 
threw down his favorite monthly diet 
with disgust and the query, “Why don’t 
the magazines print something worth 
while? There’s plenty of good stuff 
written; what becomes of it? Why 
don’t we get it?’ My neighbor on the 
right, who has had some experience in 
an editorial office, volunteered the re- 
ply: ‘You can’t get by the editor, 
that’s all.’ 

Then we took the situation apart; 
we compared notes. Each of us con- 
tributes now and then to the maga- 
zines; when the articles are accepted, 
we contribute to the best magazines. 
We are not chronic or habitual offend- 
ers, and really send things only when 
we have something to say. We have 
other ways of making a living, such as it 
is. Furthermore, our barrels are empty. 
We have no axes to grind, no grouches 
to nurse. But we all had the same 
story to tell, — an endless and needless 
sending of a perfectly good manuscript 
to one editor after another, until the 
tired carrier-pigeon, scarred with can- 
celled postage-stamps, found a lodging 
and failed to return to the domestic 
ark. As the result of its adventures, 
it was kicked upstairs quite as com- 
monly as down. It settled down, after 
its peripatetic unrest, in a ‘preferred 
stock’ magazine just as often as in one 
of lower quotation in reputation or 
compensation. It certainly would have 
done magazine Number One no harm 
to have printed what Number Five or 
Six or Ten took a chance on. For in 
the mean time magazines Number One 
and Number Two and the rest were 
printing articles that they all should 
have declined with or without thanks, 
along with just as many that obviously 
were acceptable, and properly so. 

On this we all agreed. ‘Getting by 
the editor,’ said the Right Neighbor, 
‘is the most fascinating of indoor sports. 
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When I was a journalist in the Freu- 
dian sense (that is, as an unfulfilled 
wish), my chum and I devised a way to 
get money for all our articles. Each 
agreed when he sent out a “story”’ to 
bet the other the price of the “story” 
that it would n’t be accepted. That little 
arrangement took the sting out of a re- 
jection completely; and when you lost 
your pay, you had the glory of the ac- 
ceptance. Why and how the scheme 
broke down, I shall not divulge.’ 

‘But seriously,’ said the Left Neigh- 
bor, ‘what’s the solution? Editors are 
good enough judges; and not more than 
half the articles are engaged at dinner 
parties. Very embarrassing to decline 
an article by the man — usually the 
woman — who was so entertaining as a 
companion at a delightful dinner. But 
an editor who really indorsed all the 
articles he accepts and assembles in 
any one number would have not a sin- 
gle-track mind, but an entirely erratic 
switch-yard.’ 

‘The trouble is— if you’ll let the 
Interlocutor answer your conundrums 
— that the editor is in a false relation 
to hisjudgment. He trusts it so implic- 
itly that he has better reasons for his 
prejudices than for his convictions. And 
when he opens a manuscript that has 
the wrong name to it, or starts out ina 
way that doesn’t keep step with his 
mental pace, he goes on reading with 
the intention of finding ingenious and 
irrelevant reasons for declining it; who 
could n’t? Then you get one of those 
notes that would n’t deceive a moron. 
None of us would object to a plain 
statement of fact: “The Editor is oblig- 
ed to decline your article because he 
ate something yesterday that did n’t 
agree with him, and does n’t like it ”’; or 
“The Editor has got himself so entan- 
gled with promises to his friends that 
with the best cf intentions he cannot 
find room this season for your really 
valuable contribution.” If an editor 
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uses his magazine, as we use this club, 
as a place to indulge his prejudices, and 
says so — well and good! But no edi- 
tor admits this, any more than any of 
the fighting nations will admit starting 
the war. They’re all defending hearth 
and home against invasion by unli- 
censed intruders, — that’s us.’ 

‘Yes, we know all that,’ said the 
Right Neighbor, ‘but what’s your 
remedy? This is mine; when you’ve 
heard it, you may not care for yours. 
Start a new magazine and call it “The 
Discard.” Make it a rule not to accept 
an article that is n’t accompanied by at 
least two perfectly good letters of rejec- 
tion from first-class magazines. With 
such vouchers you’re bound to get the 
best stuff that’s written.’ 

‘No! That’s good as far as it goes, 
but it won’t reform the others. What 
you must do is to get every good edi- 
tor to agree to print at least one article 
in each number that that judgment of 
his would lead him to decline. Once the 
editor discovers that printing such an 
unsanctioned article does n’t stop the 
magazine or buckle the press or anni- 
hilate the subscription-list, he may be- 
come a wiser and a happier man. He 
may even ask the readers to guess which 
article it is that meets with his cordial 
disapproval, and offer a prize for the 
best guesses at the end of the year. I 
contribute the idea freely without copy- 
right, in the interest of the higher lit- 
erature.’ 

‘Do you happen to know the ad- 
dress of any editor with gumption 
enotgh to try it?’ said the Left Neigh- 
bor. ‘I’ve got something that I’d like 
to send him, and expound your senti- 
ments in my most persuasive style.’ 

‘Can’t say I do. Try it gingerly. 
Send him something rather short, — 
you know, the kind of thing for “The 
Contributor’s Club’’; and I think he’ll 
be a sport and print it.’ 

I was right. This is it. 











